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ADVERTISEMENT. 

JL  H  E  merit  of  the  Theatre  of  Educa^ 
tion^  is  fuflSciently  acknowledged  in  the 
univerfal  demand  for  the  original,  which, 
in  lefs  than  a  year  from  its  publication,  has 
been  tranflated  into  fix  foreign  languages. 
The  French  Cenfor  has  juftly  obferved, 
•*  that  it  is  impoffible  to  paint  morality 
^*  in  colours  more  natural  or  more  af- 
"  fedingj'*  nor  has  any  performance 
appeared  in  the  prefent  age  more  ca- 
pable of  infpiring  the  young  mind  with 
a  love  of  virtue. 

The  work  is  equally  adapted  to  the 
inftrudtion  of  both  fexes,  who  will  find 
engaging  defcriptions  of  charadters  well 
worth  their  imitation,  and  meet  with 
iuilruftive  examples  to  deter  them  from 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

thofe  vic€»  and  follies -which  arc  moft 
incident  to  an  early  period  of  life.  Though 
.the  Comedies  of  the  Countcfs  de  G^nlis, 
in  which  Ihe  has  fliewn  extenfive  know- 
ledge, fine  tafte,  exquifite  fenfibility,  and 
the  moft  exalted  virtue,  were  written  for 
the  ufe  of  youth,  they  are  not  confined  to 
the  improvement  of  the  young  i  perfons 
of  all  ages,  of  all  ranks  and  profeflions, 
may  difco\  er  ufeful  hints  for  the  regula- 
tion  of  their  conduft  in  themoft  important 
fituatipns  of  life  :  where  they  meet  not 
wdth  inftrudion,  they  will  always  fin^ 
?imufement,  but  in  general,  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  this  refpedable  lady  to  unite 
thefe  objcds,  in  which  {he  has  fo  hap-? 
pily  fucceeded,  that  her  work  is  confi- 
dered  as  an  agreeable  domeftic  moQitof 
in  moft  families  on  the  Continent* 


PREFACE 


OF    THE    EDITOR. 


I 


T  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  Author  of 
this  little  Theatre  has  the  merit  of  having 
invented  a  kind  of  Comedies  of  which 
no  one  had  hitherto  conceived  the  idea;  it 
isafpecies  of  writing  which  undoubtedly 
may  be  improved,  but  a  firft  attempt  is 
entitled  to  indulgence.  Great  difficulties 
were  to  be  furmounted  in  making  them 
interefting  without  the  aid  of  intrigue, 
violent  pailions,  the  contrail  of  virtues 
and  vices  ;  in  fhort,  when  the  Author 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  not  to  allow 
a  male  charadcr  to  appear*,  nor  a  fingle 

*  The  feclufioQ  of  male  chara^^ers  applies  only  to 
this  volume,  which  appeared  fome  tioie  betore  the  reft. 
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4  PREFACE 

fentencc  to  be  uttered,  which  was  not  of 
itfelf  a  leffon,  or  did  not  lead  to  fome  in- 
ftrudion, 

Thefe  comedies  are  only  moral  trea- 
tifes  brought  into  a£tion,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  young  people  may  find  leflbns  in 
thenit  both  entertaining  and  inftrudtive. 
fieiidesi  in  playing  thefe  pieces,  in  learn- 
ing them  by  heart,  feveral  advantages! 
may  be  found  ;  fuch  as,  engraving  exr 
cellent  prifxiples  upon  their  minds,  ex- 
ercifing  their  niemories,  £  rming  their 
pronounciation,  and  giving  them  a 
graceful  pleafing  manner. 

Learning  detached  pieces  of  verfe  and 
profe  by  heart,  cannot  produce  the  fame 
cfFefts,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  declaim 
alone  in  a  chamber  with  the  fame  fpirit 
as  in  playing  a  chara£ter. 

We  have  few  comedies  which  young 
people  can  play  without  danger,   and 
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moft  of  them  are  above  their  comprehen- 
fion.  The  author  has  very  attentively 
guarded  againft  introducing  any  charafter 
truly  odious  5  none  have  been  prefented 
but  growing  errors,  always  accompanied 
with  a  good  heart,  and  confequently 
fiifceptible  oF  correftion. 

There  is  only  one  charadter,  that  of 
Dorina  in  The  Spoiled  Child^  which  is 
really  vicious,  but  it  was  thought  right 
to  guard  young  people  againft  thofe 
mercenary  flatterers,  fometimes  to  be 
found  among  the  domeftics  by  whom 
they  may  be  furrounded,  which  is  the 
fcle  reafon  for  having  reprefented  that 
perfbn  fo  odious  and  difagreeable. 

In  fliort,  thefe  effays,  the  fruit  of  the 
labours  of  an  author  who  has  dedicated 
her  youth  and  her  life  to  that  kind  of 
meditation,have  been  diftated  by  the  moft 
laudable  motives. 

HI 
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May  the  childrcti  who  fliall  read  them 
be  ftruct  with  the  examples  they  contain ! 
May  they  thereby  become  better,  more 
feeling,  more  ingenuous,  more  affec- 
tionate to  their  parents,  and  every  wifli 
of  theiuthor  will  be  accompHflied. 


HAGAR  in  the  DESART. 


SERIOUS    DIALOGUE. 


THE    PERSONS, 


H  AG  AR. 
I  S  H  M  A  £  L. 
THE     ANGEL. 


Scene  a  Defart, 


^Bv  ^^  SIS  ^f^  9K  ^Mf 

^^  #•*  ^fV  9T%  ^wK 

^30(  ^IM  )0f}0£  HS£  3C^^ 
^              2E              ^             St  ^ 


HAGAR  in  the  DESART, 


A    SERIOUS    DIALOGUE. 


SCENE    FIRST, 

HAGAR,    ISHMAEL. 

Hagar,  leading  ber  fin  in  one  band^  and 
carrying  a  pitcber  in  tbe  otber. 

W^H  AT  a  difmal  place !  • .  •  What  dread- 
ful folicude ! 

I  S  H  M  A  £  L« 

Mama,  let  us  return  to  my  Father;  we 
were  fo  happy  while  with  him ! 


lo  H     A     G     A     R 

H  A  G  A  R« 

Alas  !  my  child,  hatred  and  jealoufy  have 
driven  us  from  thence,  never  more  to  return. 

I  S  HM  A  EL. 

Hatred !  what  have  I  done  to  deferve  ha- 
tred ?  And  Mama,  is  it  pofiible  that  any  one 
can  hate  you  ? 

H  A  G  A  R. 

Envy  my  fon,  breeds  cruelty  and  injufticc ; 
it  occafions  hatred,  which  is  the  blacked  and 
moft  deteftable  of  all  the  paf&ons. 

I  S  H  M  A  E  Lft 

Can  a  heart  of  any  fenfibility  ever  be 
tainted  with  it  ? 

Ha  gar* 

A  feeling  heart  may  run  aftray ;—— pride, 
my  fon,  may  corrupt  the  moft  companionate 
difpolition,  and  give  it  up  to  all  the  violence 
of  revenge* 

I  S  H  M  A  £  L. 

Ah  Mami,  if  I  have  any  pride,  I  pray 
you  employ  all  your  attention  to  corredk  it. 


INTHEDESART.        ii 

H  A  O  A  R, 

Reafon  alone  Ihould  be  a  fafficient  fecu- 
rity  to  us.  The  author  of  nature  has  made 
nothing  but  what  is  good,  to  him  we  are  in- 
debted for  all  our  virtues,  but  our  vices  wc 
owe  to  ourfelves. 

I  S  H  M  A  E  L. 

We  are  born  then  without  pride  ? 

H  A  G  A  R. 

The  Almighty  has  imprefled  a  falutary 
dcfire  in  our  hearts,  which  leads  us  to  dif- 
tinguiih  ourfelves,  and  to  purfue  what  is 
honourable. 

I  SHM  AE  L, 

That  IS  felf-love  ? 

H  AG  AR. 

Yes,  my  fon,  it  is  that  divine  principle 
which  makes  great  men  and  heroes ;  it  is 
then  pure,  and  fuch  as  it  was  when  beftowed 
upon  us  by  the  divinity ;  but  corrupted  man 
abufes  the  precious  gift,  he  dcbafes  and 
changes  its  nature,  and  by  turning  it  towards 
vain  and  trifling  objedts,  it  at  laft  degene- 
rates into  pride. 

I  S  R  M  A  E  L. 

Mama,  God  Almighty  is  good ;  when  wc 
obey  his  law,  he  will  certainly  love  u$. 
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H  AG  A  R. 

He  is  then  our  Father. 

I  s  H  M  A  £  L* 

Why  then  do  you  lament?  wherefore  are  wc 
without  help,  without  fupport  in  this  defart  ? 

H  A  G  A  R. 

He  watches  over  us,  and  means  only  to 
try  us. 

I  SH  M  A  E  L. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  opprefled  with 
fatigue  and  vexation  :  deprived  of  food  and 
protedion,  how  can  w€  refift  fo  many  ills  ? 

H  AG  A  R. 

By  courage  which  contemns  them,  and 
refignation  which  fubmits  without  murmu- 
ring. To  fuffer  is  the  portion  of  this  life  ;  it 
is  a  time  of  ftorm  and  trial ;  but  it  is  Ihort,  and 
quickly  paffcth  away,  and  is  followed  by  im- 
mortality glory  and.happinefs,  as  the  reward 
of  'virtue.  Let  us  then  ceafe  to  complain ; 
let  us  think  of  the  happinefs  which  awaits  us, 
and  endeavour  to  render  ourfelves  worthy. 
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I  S  H  M  A  £  L. 

Mama^  you  are  not  afraid  then  of  death  ? 

H  AG  AR« 

/^  las  !  I  have  no  fear,  but  the  fear  of  fur- 
viving  you. 

I  s  H  M  A  E  L. 

Death  then  is  nothing  ! it  is  but  for  an 

Jnftant ! ^but  to  fuiFer,  to  endure  thirft  and 

hunger^  ah  Mama ! 

Hagar. 

There  is  an  afflidtion  fiill  more  dreadful 

my  Ion it  is  that  of  not  haviiig  it  in  our 

power  to  comfort  thofe  we  love. 

I  S  H  M  A  £  L. 

Have  I  not  felt  it  ?— Have  I  not  feen  you 
in  tears  ? 

H  AG  A  R. 

.    Ah  !   my  child,  if  I  could  fave  your  life 
by  the  facrifice  of  mine !    ■ 

ISHMA£L. 

■ 

What  could  I  do  without  you  Mama  ?-— 
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H  A  6  A  R* 

My  dear  Iflimael Cruel  Sarah,  if  you 

but  heard  him  ■  if  you  faw  him— - 
yes,  your  barbarous  heart  would  be  melted. 

i And  what  muft  I  feel? Ah!    my 

fon^  let  us  not  defpair;  our  lot  is  dreadful, 
but  the  Almighty  protects  us  and  can  change 
it. 

I  S  H  M  A  £  L. 

This  defart  certainly  produces  fome  wild 
fruit  which  can  afford  us  nouriftiment,  but 
under  fuch  a  fultry  fun,  we  are  confumed 
with  thirft^  and  neither  fpring  nor  rivulet  is 
to  be  found.-i^*-» 

H  AG  A  R. 

Perhaps  we  fiiall  difcover  fome. — Befides, 
this  pitcher,  now  our  only  property,  ftiil  has 
fome  water  in  it,  which  I  referve  for  you, 
and  is  the  laft  refource  of  maternal  tendemefs. 


I  S  H  MA  E  L. 


I  will  ihare  it  with  you. 
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H  A  G  A  R, 

It  is  only  by  faving  your  life  that  I  can 
prolong  mine. 

I  s  H  M  A  £  L. 

Mama. 

H  A  0  A  R. 

What  would  you,  my  child  ? 

ISHMAEL^ 

I  have  not  flept  thcfe  two  days ;  I  feel 
myfelf  quite  tired,  let  us  fit  down. 

H  A  G  A  R* 

Come  and  take  fome  reft,  it  will  recover 
your  ftrength;  here,  lie  down  under  the 
ibade  of  this  buih. 

(IJhmad follows  ber  and  lays  bimfelf  dowft, 
jhe  places  herfelf  near  him  with  the 
fitcber  at  ber  feet. 

J  S  H  M  A  E  L. 

Mama,  do  you  try  and  fleep  too. 

H  AG  A  R. 

No  my  dear,  I  will  watch  over  you. 


i6  HAG     A     R 

I  S  H  M  A  E  L. 

You  xvill  not  go  from  me  while  I  am  afleep. 

H  A  G  A  R. 

Ah  !  can  your  mother  leave  you  one  mo- 
ment ! — His  eyes  are  fliut — O  happy  age  ! — 

(I/bmael  falls  ajletp.) 
Sleep,  fleepmy  child,  you  will  not  feel  youi^ 
mtsfcMTtunes,  and  mine  will  be  affuaged  ■ 
(J}je  locks  at  bm  attentive^.)  Alas !  how  his 
features  are  changed !  They  bear  the  im- 
prcffion  of  grief.  O  my  fon,  if  it  was  not 
for  thee,  for  thy  forrows  which  tear  my 
heart,  with  what,  courage  could  I  fupport  my 

fate. But  to  hear  him  complain <-to  fee 

his  falling  tears,  O  Heaven  it  i?  a  torment  I 
cannot  endure,  and  cxhaufts  all  my  refolu- 

tion.     How  he  llccps ! Poor  child  ! 

(ftje  embraces  him  J  how  I  love  thee  !  (Jbepuis 
her  band  on  bis  forehead.)  His  face  is  burn- 
ing, the  fun  ftrikes  upon  his  head,     Alas  ! 

even  in  his  fleep  he  is  deftined  to  fiiffer  ! 

But  cannot  I  form  a  ihelter  for  him  by  tying 
my  veil  to  that  branch  ?  (She  tries  to  draw 
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tbi  irancb  M  bsfp)  I  cannot  reach  it»  I  muft 
get  up  and  take  off  my  veil.  (She  gets  9p^  mid  in 
moving  tvtrtums  tbepiUber  andffilh  the  water.) 
Gracious  God !  what  have  I  done  ?— — -That 
pitcher,  iaj  only  refource,  the  life  of  my 
fon  t  '  Ah  I  wretched  woman  that  I  an?,— 
this  watfr  might  at  l^ft  have  ferved  till  to* 
morrow  >  before  that  time,  by  new  at» 
tempts  we  might  have  difcovered  fomt 
ipring !  ■  ^(She  fatts  down  near  her  fen  9p^ 
freffid  with  gjrief.)    Oh,  Heaven  I 


O,  my  font' 


I  s  II M  A  E  l; 


Ob  Mama !  I  bum«-^I  can  no  longer  en» 
doft  it"ii^>  cruel  fire  confumes  me« 

B 


1$  H     A'   <5     A     «. 

A 

*  f 

^  S<>4>^  h^ve  €;on:ipa0ion  on  my  diitrefs  1^— 

I$H)«tABJL. 

Hama,  1  4ie  of  thif  ft ;.  oi\c  dr(^>  of  watct 

dear  mama,  and  vow  reftore  n^e  to.  life. 

# »        .  j"    -J    '  '      -•      *  ■  '  *,  •  .  ' ' 

Alas,  niy  fc^,^  alas !  xcfijeiv?  tb?n  tajr  laSft 
^gh. — —-Thou  aieft,  and  1  x^a^  caufe  ^  ^  *^ 
pardon  me  dear  child,  I  follow  thee/» 

I^HMAEL'^ 

Have  you  thea  drank  all  the  water  IMfetoaR 

H  A  G  A  r; 


■0   ' 


'^at  fayeft  thou  ? Great  Qod  ^ 

I  ^  H  H  A  £  I*. 

;        1  •      » .  • 

If  there  were  any  .remtiiiidg,  an(J  yoju  t^ 
Vhat  I  now  f?el  Mama,  I  would  not  drink  it, 

H  A  G  A  R'^ 

Mj(  ehlH !  c^n  you  think  n^  (o.  in^un\,2M^  & 
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AiMi  my  grief  gwi /springs  cjifturh  my 
«eaibD ;  paidm  n;^.$le«r  Mpther, 

1  vAnted  to  flieiter  you  from  the  fuiij,  an^ 
]ifii)g  for  tfcat  pvrpofe  overturned  the  pit- 
dier.  Alas  !  I  liave  been  the  caufe  of  your 
death  i       ^ 

Ko  Mama,— ~r^o»i  that  wat^r  would 
|)Qt  Imvc  iaved  riie.— «--^ 

H  AGAR. 

How  p»le  he  grows ! My  child  ? 

Ishmae'u 

•   , 

>fama,  give  me  y^yr  Jiand*-r-let  me  kife 
it  once  morc.**^— • 


H  A  G  A  i^. 

His  hand  is  cold  and  trembKng.— ^-r^^My 

«h9d  r?<9«r»r.)-He  makes  no  anfwerl Hh^ 

mad  4Qfien  your  ey(^.- Qnc^  more  em-. 

brace  your  unhappy  mother'^-~-f^4$;ii#  psis  Jktr 
k^nd  upon  Us  kearL)  It  ilili  h^.r^^^-^(Sie 
h^ls.}    O  Almighty  and  moft  graciou3  God, 


ftO 


H     A     G     A     R 


to  whom  all  things  arc  poffible !  O  thou  the 
fupport  and  proteAor  of  the  unfortunate, 

deign  to  caft  an  eye  of  pity  upon  me. ^If 

it  be  thy  will  O  God,  I  fubmit,  but  my  con- 
fidence in  thy  goodnefs  is  equal  to  my  obe- 
dience ! Prcferve  tome  the  gift  thou  haft 

beftowed,  or  at  leaft  O  Lord  dq  not  <x>ndenm 
me  to  forvive  him, 1  awMt  thy  decree- 
but  it  is  a  father  who  is  to  reftore  him.' 

(Sbi/uks  dtw  nur  bafiavdtb  btrfact  W.) 

(The  Angsi,»  itbind the Setne.) 

Magar ?    ;  ■■ 

Hac^ar, 

What  do  I  hear?  What  heavenly  vo^ice 
comes  to  revive  my  foul  ?— — 

(A^tttfympbtirf  burd  at  •  dtjofice^jl 

Where  am  I? 

(fbe  otrUin  #1  Ibe  Uttm  tftbefti^  rifet 
^nddifitvirt  tbe  Angel Jitting  upon  » tkudmth 
a  palm  brtneb  in  bis  band,  The/cene  Jbifts  /« 
a  dtligbtful  iandfcape  omanftnted  mtbfrt^  atii 


^ 
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SCENE      11. 

The  AkgeL)   Hagar^   Ishmaku 

I'he   ANGEL4 
Hagarl— — 

H  a  G  AR. 

What  do  I  fee  !  (She  lo$h  Jieaifafily  on  het 
fen  fyikg  moHa^Ufs  en  the  Iround.)   O,  my  fon ! 

'The  Angel,  coming  forward. 
Hagar  ! ^Dry  up  your  tears. 

,     H  A  G  A  ft» 

My  fon  is  then  to  be  reftored  to  me  !— ' 

But  O  heavens  !    he  is  ftill  motionlefs.— « 

Ifhmael ! Ifhmael  ! He   is  gone,   he 

is  no  more  ! (Sbt  rifts  quickl)\  and  runs  to 

throw  htrfilfat  the  feet  of  the  Angel)    Muft  I 

then  lofc  all  hope  ?-— r-* 

B  iij 
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H     A     G     A     R 


The   Angew 

'  Is  your  faitK  and  ccmfidence  equal  to  yotif 
fubmiiIion»  Hagar  ? 

tt  AG  A  R,  /iff  4/  /fc/m  ofibe  Ai^el. 

Yes,  I  am  refigned*-— Alas  I  if  God  re* 
quires  it>  I  Ihall  even  eeafe  to  ccftnplain. 

iBut  thy  courage  forfakes  me ^a  dreadful 

doubt  freezes  me  to  the  h«iit.--«— ^Is  it  the 
will  of  God  to  try  me,  or  to  weigh  me  dowit 
with  forrow ) — ^ 

The  Akgeu 

Will  you  without  ihUrmurliig,  facri^ce 
all  that  remains  to  you  of  this  world-— -^aC 
beloved  child  > 

H  A  d  A  R« 

From  the   goodnefs  of  God  I  received 

him he  can  withdraw  his  bounties. ' 

(She  rifes  and  runs  to  her  foh)  My  fon  !-* — I 
call  upon  him  in  vain.  Alas !  if  he  was  fUlt 
alive  he  would  hear  me.  The  voice  of  his 
diftrafted  mother  would  recall  his  lenfes^ 
My  cries  are  fruitlefs ;  lihmael  cannot  an** 
fwtxt  Iflimael !   O  name   hitherto  fo 
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fjl^Z  to  'rppeaf  iTs-r-iQ  <jij;v?l»>ved  naine| 
Vhick  I  fl»U  a.6  Joftg<y  pr0iiau|u*  wUH^' 
trembliu  J  !-r-rT 

¥he   ANokti 

Migar  I  Whefeforc  do  ybii  give  yourfelf 
ii^  tQ^d  ikfti^irrrr-rr-YdU  ibewarii.  ya\ir  fon* 
Hf  «mpMt9  d«^d  ID  your  ^yte^  tint  do  you 
ilOHbi  ^  file  pAwer  0f  the  ipimdbuipod  » 


Hl*^  power  f — ^Ah  !  undoubtedly  he  caii 
do  what  He  pleai(<}|||i  ^  k4  can  dry  up  the 
iburce  of  my  tear» ;  he  can  reftore  my  fon« 
■^i»^fooi>  tlkat  I  am^  I  weep>  y^c  Grdd  fees 
2iA  hears  mo;  iPerhaps  he  Ss  oflbridkl  with 
the  excefs  of  my  ibrrow.  That  thought  op«> 
prefles  and  retid^  p\f  Jia^rt.  0  God  pat doil 
my  guilty  tranfpdftst  deign  to  £aft  a  look  of 
ptf misd  te«diQrt|[e&  ofi  this  dtUd;  that  his  in^ 
nofqnije  m^  ple^d  with  tiiee.  .0  may  h^ 
not  lail  the  y|ft^m  df  the  fiEt^lts  ind  firailtietf 
of  his  xtBkappf  moBher.  O  Hpaven^  let  thy 
^cafbfaUittily  upon  my  head^  aod  reftore  my 

Bfij 
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fon,  that  he  may  live,  that  I  may  fpeak  td 
him  and  hear  him ;  O  my  God,  and  with  m/ 
dying  breath  I  will  adore  and  blefs  thy  juftice 
and  thy  goodnefs* 

The  Av9su 

.  Hagar,  every  thing  with  which  you  are' 
now  furrounded  points  out,  or  porten<!5  his 
infinite  goodnefs ;  he  hath  transformed  the 
dreadful  deftrt  in  iwhich  you  was  forrowing 
into  a  delightful  abode.  His  power  and  glory 
ihine  around  you. 

Hacaiu 

Alas!  one  objeft  only  llrikcs  my  fighu. 
I  can  fee  nothing  but  Ilkmad  deprived  of  life^ 

The  A  K  6  B  L. 

O  Hagar^  be  not  caft  down ;  thou  art  faith- 
ful and  fubmiffive.  Have  you  not  the  happy 
privilege  to  hope  for  every  good.  What 
miracle  is  impoffible  to  the  Supreme  Being 
who  fees  into  your  heart.    He  judges  and 


ptotcds  yoB.    He  puniflies  with,  a  Xpariig 
hand,  and  he  done  can  reward  beypnd  meafuxc. 

Hagar. 
O  Heaven  !  What  d6  I  kicar,  what  com- 
forting and  heavenly  language ! 

'  The  Angel.^ 

Open  your  eyes,  ind  fee,  O  Hagar,  the 
goodnefs  of  the.Lqrd  ^rking.  a  new  miracle 
for  you.  (&e  AngelUtticbts  tbejartb  wUb  the 
pgjm  hraneb,  and  infiataif  M  akttiidant  pii^ 

hurfis  forth.  .  .   ' 

Hagab.- 

O  my  God !  fuch  benefits  cannot  be  ■fifnt 
to  me  in  vain ;  it  is  thy  will  t^at  I  fliall  en- 
joy them;  Ilhmael  Ihall  revive  ? 

•  — 

ff 

The  Angel,  draws  war  to  JJbmael^ 
Hagar,  «pproach !  • 

Hagar,  ruHtiing,  throws  berfilfafon 
her  knees  at  the  feet  ofhtrfmi 

OGiaciout  God  t  my  Ton !  but  is  not  this 
Uhifion  ?  his  colour  returns.'— —O  Heavens! 
if  I  deceive  myfelf.  (^ht  takes  ban  ly  the  band.) 
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His  hmd-i-^— is  no  longer  coW.— ^lAmael  i 
O  myGod !  cbmplcat  what  thou  haft  begun!— 

(Jfiir  afiort^leifcejke  looks  atfentiveJj  at  ber 

He  op6Tis  his  eyes^  O  jny  fo»  ! 1  diC4 

(She  finks  itpm  the  ^rouni,) 

t^e.ANOE'L.       • 

tiagar^  M^i^i  Ifevivc  to  piraiic  indf  ttiank 
t^cLord. 

l4  A  6  A  ft,  MObtrifigi 

t&mael  f 

>       < 

The  A  KQEU    . 

Ikefume  your  fenfes  Hagar^  and  look  upori 
your  Ibn. 

%tf  fan  f^^-M^Ht  2»  rtfkored  t^  Jbe^-^^^r^ 

liM(t  dreamt 

•x  Ah !  I  revive* 


toy  aWfii,  iidriie  afid  ifhbrttc*  Hfe  'hatipiiM'iiflf 
lft5Afert!matdofi^ti^Nd,irt\i|r'     " 
tele  omte^A  4ttd  gWe  tiuttil^  Vi  %diii 


I  ..       ^-         A       >'     > 


IfHMAELk 

Ah  mamal  What  do  I  not  owe  to  heavei^ 
that  has  iigainnOored  us  to  each  other* 

The   Akobju 

Ftoin  hedcdbvdi  Hagarenjo^  Uflchange* 
able  happinefi.  The  Lord  commsuided  loe 
to  try  you,  he  is  fatisfied,  and  all  your  ibr« 
tows  are  at  an  end.  Educate  your  child^ 
teach  him  to  be  virtuous,  alid  infpire  him  with 
the  fear,  aad  tMtt  efpecialty  with  the  love  of 
the  LodU  That  is  the  moft  pleafing  b<^a^ 
gratitude  can  pfier. 


H  A  G  A  lu 
Aiil  can  I  fail  after  foQiM/liitnffiCi^ 


•*       .  H    A    Q    A 

The   Akgel. 

May  your  Example  Hagar  remain  a  leflba 
to  mankind  ;  may  it  corred  the  murmurings 
of  fooliih  mortals^  and  teach  them  to  know 
that  God  can  reward  patience^  fubmii&on^ 
courage  and  virtue^ 


f  • 


THE        END. 
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SCENE     FIRST. 

p.  H  A  N  O  R«    S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Phakor  appears  holding  S^bika  Ij  her  rohi^ 
wbih  fief  ems  io^fiumkim^  twrning  aiwaji 

FUAKOR. 

.^Hy  Sabina !  ftay  I  pray  yoo  one  loftant  j| 
^eign  to  bear  me  bvit  a  moment^ 
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S  A  B I  N  A. 

4 

Let  xne  go— let  me  go* 

Pkam^r. 

If  you  command  me^  I  obey;  yourkaft 
defires  are  fupreme  laws  for  the  unfortnnate 
£hl^nor  ;  .but  when  he  prefumet  for  the  firft 
time  to  beg  a  moment's  converfationj^  will  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  refufe  ? 

Sabina^  ajde. 
UnfOTtunate  Phanor  t  bow  I  pity  him  t 

FbANQR,  liHing  g9>SahiMa*s  rohc. 

Sabina^  you  arc  free :  I  wiih  not  to  owe 
any  thing  to  violence ;  you  may  jftill  fly  m^ 
if  you  pleaie.^ 

.    Sabi)ia,  flill  fnming  ^m^  her  head. 
But  what  have  y^u  to  fay  to  me  ? 

Phanor. 

O  Heavens!  you  tremble^-?-*— My  hide* 
ous  afpeA  muft  infpire  you  with  averfioo^ 
Sabina  !  you  may  hate  me^  but  alas !  whfvc-* 
{bre  ihould  you  dread  ni(  ? 
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S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  do  not  hate  you, 

P  H  A  N  O  t. 

Well  then,  my  wiihes  are  gratified— the 
bappinefs  of  being  beloved  is  not  for  me,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  it ;  but  learn  however,  that 
this  horrid  figure  which  you  dare  not  look  on^ 
conceals  a  feelings  delicate  and  faithful  heart* 

How  aflfeding  his  voice! Wherefore 

muft (She  looks  at  him  and  fcreatns  with 

fright.)    Oh  Heavens !  (She  takes  feme  fieps 
iafyfrom  him.) 

Phakor,  wi/bing  to  flop  her.) 
Ah  Sabina,  calm  your  fears. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

In  the  aaine  of  heaven  let  me  go. 

(Shi  efcapes.) 
C 
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SCENE      11. 

Phanor,  alone. 

I  began  to  foften  her,  her  foul  was  opening 
to  compaflion,  but  a  look,  a  fingle  look  has 

undone   all and  can  I  ftill  continue  to 

hope  ? Cruel  fairy,  thou  enjoyed  the  ex- 

cefs  of  my  forrow ;  thy  pdwer,  fuperior  t^ 
mine,  has  hitherto  condemned  roe  to  fupport 
life  under  this  hideous  form,  and  I  cannot 
refume  my  original  figure,  but  by  making 
mylelf  beloved,  and  in  this  frightful  fliap6 
gaining  a  heart  which  has  been  hitherto  in- 
fenfible.  Ah  vSabina  !  if  you  knew  my  fe*- 
cret,  or  if  I  was  permitted  to  tell  it ;  but  the 

fatal  oracle  forbids. Alas  !  how  unhappy 

am  I,  and  the  greateft,  the  moft  cruel  part  of 
my  fufFerings  is,  loving  as  no  one  ever  loved 
before*     * 

(JItfinki  upon  a  chair  opprejfed  with  grief.) 
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■    ■  I' 

SCENE       IIL 

Phedima^    Phanor* 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A,  ivilbouf  being  perceived. 

* 

Sabina  told  me  he  was  here.-^-Ha^  he  is  fo! 

P  H  A  N  o  R,  raijing  himfelf  up. 

0  Phedima^  ivhat  is  Sabina  doing  ? 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

1  come  from .  her  to  tell  you^  that  ihe  is 
exceedingly  afflicted  at  having  left  you  in 
the  hafty  rude  manner  ihe  did« 

P  H  A  ^  O  R. 

And  why  did  flie  not  come  and  tell  me 
foherfelf? 

P.HED  IMA. 

Is  that  your  complaifance  to  me  ? 

P  H  A  N  O  R, 

Phedima  !    I  beg  your   pardon^  I   per- 

Cij 
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feftly  know  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  yon, 
alaV  F  if  it  was  not  for  you,  what  would  be- 
come of  me  ? 

Pheb  IM  A. 

Come,  come,'  I  forgive  you  j  I  have  no 
refentment,  and  to  prove  it  to  you,  I  muft 
tell  you,  that  the  fliort  converfation  you  have 
juft  had  with  Sabina,  has  worked  wonder5« 

Phanor. 

How  qan  I  think  fo,  after  the  proofs  of 
averfion  which  Ihe  Ihewed  at  quitting  me  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

But  fhe  is  forry  for  it,  is  not  that  a  great 

deal  ? 

Phanor. 

0 

But  Ihe  never  can  g^t  the  better  of  that 
dread  Ihe  has  in  looking  at  me^ 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Only  think,  it  is  but  eight  days  fince  you 
carried  us  off,  apd  to  fpeak  plain,  I  mult 
fay  that  more  than  eight  days  arc  ncceflary 
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to  be  reconciled  to  your  figure.  If  you  had 
not  admitted  mc  into  your  confidence,  and 
won  me  to  yowr  intereft  a  long  time  be- 
fore you  brought  us  hither,  though  I  am  not 
fo  timid  as  Sabina,  I  believe  I  Ihould  not  have 
liad  courage  to  look  at  you  this  moment.  ^ 

P  H  A  N  o  R. 

You  have  been  the  friend  of  Sabina  from 
her  infancy ;  you  are  acquainted  with  her 
heart  and  her  fentiments,  tell  me  then  fin- 
cerely,  charming  Phedima,  do  you  think  at 
prcfent,  that  the  hopes  you  have  fometimes 
given  me  are  not  abfolutely  chimerical  > 

Phedima. 

At  this  rate  I  muft  always  repeat  the  fame 
thing  to  you.  Well  then  !  Sabina  has  fen- 
fibility,  a  delicate  underftanding,  and  a  grate- 
ful heart :  merit  and  virtue,  muft  make  deep 
impreffions  upon  fuch  a  temper  as.  hers^  and 
you  have  every  thing  to  hope  from  time. 

Phano  R. 

But  notwiihUandingthe  entertainments  and 
pleafures  I  procure  for  her,  flie  feems  to  be*" 

C  lij 
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diflatisfied  in  this  palace. 

P  H  £  D  r  M  A. 

She  is  delighted  however  in  being  in  lt# 
An  orphan  and  tyrannized  over  by  cruel  and 
unjuft  relations^  ihe  was  about  to  be  facrificed 
to  their  ambition,  when  fortunately  you  came 
and  carried  us  oC 

P  H  A  N  o  R. 

Sabina  was  going  to  be  united  with  a  per- 
fon  who  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  whom 
ihe  did  not  efteem  ;  but  alas  !  perhaps  fince 
Sjxc  has  feen  me,  (he  regrets  the  lofs  df  him. 

Phedima. 
You  may  reft  aflurcd  that  the  every  inftant 
rejoices  at  the  happinefs  of  having  efcaped, 
and  yet  the  objedt  of  her  hatred  pofTefled  all 
the  charms  of  the  mqft  feducing  figure }  but 
he  was  deficient  in  upderftanding,  and  more 
fo  in  delicacy  ;  he  is  an  ignorant  rufticj^ 
ivitbput  one  promifing  quality,  and  Sabina 
thought  him  hatefyU 

P  H  a  N  O  R, 

You  know  Phedima  what  are  the  rea-» 
fops  of  my  attachment  to  Sabina ;  it  was  nq|t 
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the  charms  of  her  pcrfon  which  produced  that 
lehtiaient  fo  deeply  imprefled  upon  my  mind. 
O  happy  day,  never  abfent  from  my  thoughts, 
when  by  my  art,  invifible  to  hum^n  eyes,  I 
flopped  in  that  meadow  where  the  young 
companions  of  Sabina  were  celebrating  her 
birth^lay.  Melancholy  had  overfpread  the 
countenance  of  your  fsiend,  which  at  firft 
ftruck  me,  and  melted  me  into  compaifion  ^ 
flie  withdrew  from  the  crowd,  and  with  you 
only,  fat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  palm  tree, 
while  (he  difclofed  her  mind  to  you^ 

PhED  IMA* 

And  you  h^Ard  our  difcoutfe  ? 

P  HAN  OR. 

I  did  not  lofe  a  iingle  word,  Sabina  la- 
mented her  fate^  and  the  ill-fuited  match  to 
which  her  friends  obliged  her  to  confent. 
^*  Alas !  laid  Ihe,  the  authors  of  my  being 
'*  are  now  no  more.  An  unhappy  orphan, 
*^  I  no  longer  depend  but  upon  relations  who 
^'  are  infenfible  to  my  prayers  and  tears ; 
'^  yowng  and  without  experience,  I  ought  to 

Civ 
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"  rcfpea  their  authority,  and  the  firft  duty  of 
''  my  age  is  obedience  :  I  have  loft  the  guides 
given  me  by  nature,  and  the  law  has  aC 
figned  others  to  whom  I  muft  fubmit.  If 
they  abufe  their  power,  they  will  be  mare 
''  to  be  pitied  than  I ;  I  Ihall  become  their 
^^  viftim,  but  I  fliall  have  done  my  duty,  and 
*^  furely  there  are  no  forrows,  but  muft  find 
*^  comfort  in  confcious  virtue  and  inn(i- 
"  cence/* 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

<  « 

Sabina  faid  all  this  ? 

P  Jtt  A  N  o  R. 

But  in  a  manner,  a  thoufand  times  more 
affedting.  A  deluge  of  tears  ruflied  dqwn 
her  cheeks, 

P  H  p  D  I  M  A. 

Ves,  I  recollect  ihe  was  in  tears. 

P  H  A  N  O  R. 

She  then  remained  fonie  time  filent. - 


P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

I  admire  your  memory,  for  in  fliort  it 
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Is  two  long  Months  fintie  that  converfa«<' 
tion^  and  you  remember  the  f|iu4teft  cu;pumT 
^lances^  even  the  Palm-tree. 

fsAsroit^ 

Ah,  that  Palmrtree,  I  think  1  fee  it  flill  T 
it  fupported  Sabimt^B  heed  1  Sahina's  hair 
touched  its  birk. 

P  H  E  D  1  M  A. 

And  i^nft  what  tree  did  I  lean  ? 

P  H  A  K  o  R. 

In  the  whole  noeadow  I  faw  but  one  Palm-r 
tree. 

P  H  £  D I M  A,  laughing. 

O!  Now  you  are  in  fault.— Let  \xs  try 
?gain ;  what  did  I  fay  to  Sabina  ? 

PHAKqi(« 

Nothing,  I  believe, 

Phedima. 

Nothing ;  Pafs  two  hours  with  Sabina  and 
pot  anfwer  her  ?«^Biat  hulh,  I  hear  a  noife ;   ' 
fomebody  comes.— *tis  Ihe^ 
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P  HA  NOR, 

It  is  Sabina^  I  leave  you. 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Yes,  for  a  moment,  but  don't  go  to  a 
di&^nqe,  I  Ihall  call  you  back  prefently* 

P  H  A  K  O  R. 

Remember  Phedima,  that  I   have  dcpo- 

fited  the  deareft  interefts  of  my  life  in  your 

hands. Farewell,  I  fee  Sabina, 

(Ht gees  out.) 

Phedima  Mkncm 
Poor  Phanor !  how  affefting  his  difcourfc ! 
His  goodnefs,  his  benevolence  ?ind  under- 
ftanding  flbould  m^e  Ws  deformity  be  for- 
gottent 


^»?-^p 


SCENE       IV. 

Phedima,   Sarin  a, 
S  A  R I  N  A  (entering  in  deep  tbou^bt.) 
Such  virtue  dcferves  another  fate^ 

Phedima, 
'Sabiha! 
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S  A  B  I  K  A. 

I  did  not  obfervc  you  Phedima* 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Yoy  are  very  penfive,  deeply  engaged*  . 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Yes,  I  have  realbn  to  be  fo ;  I  was  think-* 
ing  of  Phanor. 

Phed  ima« 
Well,  what  then? 

S  A  B  I  K  A< 

Pl^edima,  we  have  been  eight  days  in  this 
palace,  and  till  now  we  did  not  know  whofi; 
it  ist 

P  H  E  D  t  M  A. 

This  palace  belongs  to  Phanor* 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Hear  me !  I  juft  now,  for  the  firft  timCf 
walked  out  of  the  pavilion  in  which  we  live, 
and  which  is  parted  from  the  reft  of  this  vaft 
palace  by  a  large  garden  ;  after  having  crofled 
it,  I  found  myfelf  in  an  immenfe  gallery^ 
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Judge  of  my  furprife  whea  I  faw  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  dif- 
ferently cloathed. 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

Pix>bably  they  are  the  fubjefts  of  the  Genius* 

S  A  B I  y  A. 

.  No,  I  inquired,  and  am  informed  they  are 
only  travellers. 

Phed  IMA* 

How  travellers ! 

S  A  B  I  K  A. 

We  did.  not  take  notice  Phedima,  of  the 
affeding  infcription  which  Phanor  has  caufed 
to  be  engravied  over  the  gate  of  this  palace ; 
this  gate  is  always  open,  and  you  may  read 
over  it :  To  all  the  Unbappy^ 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A# 

O !  all  is  explained  then; 

.    S  A  B  I  N  At 

If  it  had  not  been  by  chance,  I  ihould  fliil 

« 

have  been  ignorant  of  the  facred  afylum  in 
which  we  live :  Phaxx^r  woqld  never  have  ip« 
formed  us; 
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P  H  E  D  I  U  A. 

Sabina,  you  are  in  tears  * 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  do.  nol:  defire  tx>  prevent  it.  Ahj  Phanor ! 
unhappy  Phanor!  heaven  has  been  unkind 
to  you  I 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Muft  heaven  grant  every  gift  ?  Phanor  has 
been  favoured  with  virtue  and  underllanding. 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

But  that  hideous  figure  ! 

P  H  £  P  I  M  Ai 

Sabina,  afk  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
this  palace^  if  that  figure  which  is  fo  difguft- 
ing  to  you^  prevents  them  from  loving  Phanor. 

SA£INA« 

They  ought  to  love  him  ;  gratitud  ihould 
oblige  them. 

P  H  £  I>  I  M  A. 

And  you,  do  you  owe  nothing  to  Phanor  ? 
He  fuccours  the  unfortunate^  becaufe  he  pities 
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them;  your  misfortunes  likewife  drew  hli 
attention^  and  he  carried  you  off  that  he  might 
refcue  you  from  cruel  violence ;  in  Ihort,  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  your  virtue,  he 
attaches  himfelf  to  you>  and  you  cannot  love 
him. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Alas  !  I  love  him  .when  I  do  not  fee  him* 

P  H  £  i>  I  M  A* 

Such  a  manner  of  loving  is  quite  captivat- 
ing !  If  he  had  no  other  attachment  to  you 
but  one  of  thofe  contemptible  whims,  founded 
folcly  on  your  exterior  charms,  you  would  do 
right  to  fay  to  him,  my  figure  pkafes  yoUj  I  am 
firry  for  it^  becaufe  yours  is  frightful  to  me ;  he 
then  could  not  reply ;  but  it  is  your  under- 
(landing  that  pleafes  him,  your  difpoiition 
which  has  captivated  him.  If  you  were  ugly 
he  would  ftill  love  you**  ^ 

S  A  B  I  N  A.-  ^ 

Ah!  If  he  was  only  ugly  I 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

In  fa£):  he  poiTcfles  all  thofe  qualities  by 
which  you  have  charmed  him,  but  you  arc 
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kifenfible  to  theml 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Infcnfiblc !  No  I  am  not ;  but  I  never  can 
accuftom  myfelf  to  look  at  him. 

r 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

I  conceive  that  at  firft  he  terrifies,  but  when 
his  goodnefs  and  gentle  temper  is  known,  is 
it  poffible  to  fear  him  ?  Befides,  though  it  is 
true  that  his  figure  is  very  Angular,  yet  I 
have  feen  fome  more  difgufling*  He  does 
himfelf  juftice  at  leaft ;  he  is  not  a  fool. 

8  A  B  I  K  A. 

A  fool  f       ■  how  filly  you  are  I 

P  H  £  i>  I  M  A.  .       . 

Why  ihould  not  he  be  like  many  others 
who  are  fcarce  more  favoured  by  nature  ? 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

You  was  with  him  juft  how,  what  did  he 
iay  to  you  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  »^  A» 

That  you  are  the  caufe  of  his  unbappinefs. 
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S  A  B  I  N  A. 

That  is  a  great  unhappin^fs  to  me« 

P  H  $  D  I  M  A« 

I  am  certaia  he  is  not  hi  off^ 

SABI.KA. 

Do  you  think  fb  i 

Phedima« 
Shall  I  call  him  ? 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  dare  not* 

Pl^ED  IMA. 

ComCj  comej  how  childiih  ! 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  think  I  hear  him. 

Phbdim  A. 
Yes,  it  is  he.— — Sabina,  you  turn  pale  J 

Sabika. 
No,  no,  Yis  nothing-«~rPhcdima  d^  not 
leave  me. 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A« 

Here  he  comes,  I  pray  you  conftrain  your- 
fAf,  and  femaiB  for  a  moment. 
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SCENE      V. 

Sabina,   Phedima,  Phanor. 
(Sabina  goes  to  tb^  oppofite  fide.) 
Phanor,  approaching  gently. 
She  is  going  to  fly  from  me  again. 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Phanor,  I  was  going  in  fearch  of  you. 

Phanor. 

I  thought  I  heard  my  name  pronounced, 
and 

Phe  dim  a. 
You  tremble,  and  are  fpeechlefs* 

Phanor. 
I  am  indeed. 

Phedima  looks  attentively  at  Sabina  and  Phanor. 

This  outfet  promifes  well,  the  converfation 

will  b€  fpiritcd— — (To  Sabina.)  If  I  con- 

flrain  y^m,  I  will  withdraw. 

D 
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S  A  B  I  K  A^  holding  her. 
Ah,  Phedima ! 

Phanor.' 
Sabina,  fay,  would  you  have  me  retire ) 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

No,  do  not  go  away, 

Phedima. 
Shall  we  have  fome  entertainment  to  day  ? 

P  HA  NOR. 

I  wait  Sabina's  commands. 

S  A  B  I  K  A. 

I  have  juft  now  been  enjoying  the  greateft 
pleafure  I  have  tafted  in  this  palace;  you 
have  hitherto  deprived  me  of  it  Phanor,  I 

muft  complain. 

P  H  A  K  O  R, 

Of  what  ? 

S  AB  INA. 

Can  there  be  a  more  pleafing  entertain- 
ment, than  to  fee  benevolence  affifting  the 
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unhappy,  and  to  hear  gratitude  applauding 
virtue  ? 

P  H  A  N  o  R. 
Can  there  be  a  happinefs  comparable  with 
that  of  being  approved  by Sabina  ? 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A, 

By  thofe  we  love# 

Phanor. 
Phedima,  explains  what  I  dare  not* 

Sabina. 
Phanor  ! — you  are  too  timid. 

Phanor. 
Ah  Sabina ! 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Well !  why  fo  filent,  Phanor  ? 

Phanor. 

What  Sabina !  do  not  my  ears  deceive  me  ? 
my  fentiments  are  not  hateful  to  you !  you 

allow  we  then  to  take  the  liberty  of  declaring 
them? 

Sabina. 

Let  me  never  be  accufed  of  ingratitude. 

Dij 
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P  H  A  N  O  R. 

Alaft  !  I  accufe  only  my  unhappy  fate. 

Ph  ED  I  M  A. 

Now.  we  are  fallen  back  to  our  former  fad- 

nefs flow  to  Sabina)  Speak  to  him.  Come, 

make  an  effort ;  at  leaft  look  at  him. 

Ph  AN  o  R. 

O  heavens !  what  do  you  fay  Phedima  ? 
No  Sabina,  do  not  look  at  me ;  I  fliall  lofe  all 
my  happinefs, 

Sabina,  locks  at  him  with  timidity^  and  then 

upon  the  ground. 

Tou  fee  Phanor  that  you  are  unjuft. 

P  H  A  N  o  R. 

Ah,  may  you  ftill  prove  it  to  me  !  (He  ap- 
preaches  towards  Sabina  \  Jbcfiarts^  and  takes 
fame  {itps  to  fiy  from  him ;  be  draws  hick^  and 
Sabina  rttnains  motionlefs. 

Phedima,  after  a  jhort filtnce. 

They  are  both  aftonifned. Well  Pha- 
nor, I  who  have  no  dread  of  you,  .^dcfirc 
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you  will  give  me  your  arm,  and  condu<fl  me 
to  the  play.  You  promifed  me  an  entertain- 
ment^ and  poiitively  I  mufl  have  it ;  come 
along 

Phanor. 

Sabina,  you  may  follow  your  friend  with- 
out fear^  I  Ihall  remain  here. 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

By  no  means,  you  muft  do  the  honours  of 
the  entertainment,  for  my  part  I  infift  upon 
it :  you  carried  me  off  as  well  as  Sabina,  I 
was  as  unhappy  as  ihe,  fo  that  I  have  the 
fame  title  to  your  complaifance. — Beiides,  I 
think  I  deferve  fome  little  preference ;  you  do 
not  appear  handfome  in  my  eyes,  but  I  think 
you  truly  amiable.  (She  takes  hi  Id  of  bis  arm) 
Sabina,  will  you  come  with  us  ?  Why  don't 
you  anfwer  ?  O  you  are  in  the  pouts. 

Sabina,  jifidi. 

How  Ihe  teazes  me ! 

Diij 
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P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

Adieu,  Sabina* 

S  A  B  I  N  A  vexed. 

Since  I  incommode  you,  I  pray  you  go 
Phedima go  Phanor. 

Phanor  quiting  Phedima^s  arm. 
O  heaven  Sabina,  can  you  believe  it  ? 


Phedima. 

What  means  this  ?  1  never  faw  you  in 
thefe  whims  before.— — Come,  come,   what 

is  here  to  do  !   Will  you  go  to  the  play,   for 

my  part  I  will  not  lofe  it  for  your  fancy. 

S  A  B  I  K  A, 

Yes,  I  will  go if  Phanor  will  go  too. 

Phanor. 

Ah,  Sabina !  I  am  fenfible  of  the  value  of 
fuch  goodnefs,  but  to  profit  by  it  would  be 
perhaps  to  abufe  it. — r-Pardon  me,  I  can 
fee  into  your  heart,  though  I  have  done  no- 
thing for  you,  yet  you  imagine  you  owe  me 
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gratitude  ;  you  ftrive  to  combat  the  juft 
dread  which  my  countenance  infpires,  but 
I  fuffer  much  more  from  your  uneafinefs 
than  my  own,  and  I  cannot  endure  the  con- 
ftraint  you  impofe  upon  yourfelf.  You  reign 
here,  you  are  the  only  fovereign  of  this  pa- 
lace ;  rule  over  all  in  it,  and  fly  me ;  if  you 
are  free  and  content,  Phanor  will  be  too 
happy. 

Sab  IK  A. 

Thou  moft  generous  of  men  !  How  con- 
temptible Ihould  1  be  in  my  own  eyes,  if 
from  henceforth  I  could  look  upon  you  with 
uneafinefs. No    Phanor,    gratitude    cs^l 

never  be  a  painful  duty  to  the  heart  of  Sz" 
bina. 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

Very  well,  let  us  begone^  we  will  finifh 

this  converfion  at  the  play*   (She  takes  Phanor 
hy  the  arm.)  Sabina,  if  you  want  a  conduAor^ 

Phanor  can 

Phanor. 
O  heavens  !  take  care  what  you  fay. 

lUJ 
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Sabina  looking  at  Phanor^  with  timidity^  bui 

without  terror^ 

Phanor  will  you  give  me  your  arm. 

Ph  A  NOR. 

Ah  !  if  you  pity  me,  if  you  arc  con-t 
cerned  for  me,  I  repeat  it  tq  you,  I  prefume 
to  beg,  Sabina,  you  will  nqt  conllrain  yourfelf 
on  my  account. 

Sabina  taking  bim  by  the  arm^ 

Weil  I  obey  you^  it  is  withput  ftruggle  or 

conftraint, 

Phanor. 

Ah  Sabina,  would  to  heaven  you  caul4 
read  what  pafles  in  my  heart ! 

Phe  d  im  a. 

You  will  give  us  an  account  of  that  at  the 
play  ;  come,  let  us  go.  (^ftde  ingoing  out.) 
Thank  heaven  Sabina  begins  to  be  reconcile4 
to  him. 

Eh4  of  fbe  Firft  A^, 


V 
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ACT        II. 


SCENE     FIRST. 

SABINA,   PHEDIMA, 

Phedima. 

You  muft  allow  that  it  is  impoffible  to  be 
more  pleafing,  more  interefting. 

Sab  I  n  a« 

I  flxall  never  recover  from  my  furprize ;  I 
could  not  have  thought  it  poffible  for  me  to 
have  accufiomed  myfelf  to  his  figure. 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

That  is  quite  natural ;  you  would  not 
hear  him;  you  could  not  therefore  know 
cither  the  excellence  of  his  difpofition^  nor 
the  charms  of  his  converfation. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

He  has  fuch  goodaefs,  fuch  delicacy— He 
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has  even  fomcthing  very  agreeable  in  his  man- 
^tr, How  afflding  the  found  of  his  voice! 

P  H  E  D  I  m:  a. 

So  then  j'ou  are  no  longer  afraid  ? 

Sab  I  N  A* 

I  efteem  him  too  much  to  fear  him        ■ 
but  that  concern  with  which  he  infpires  me, 
makes  me  feel  fomething   fad  and  painful, 
which  I  cannot  dcfcribe.     Yeflerday  I  had 
only  that  compaffion  for  him  which   is  due 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  I  w^as  grieved  for  his 
hard  fate;  but  thit  pity  did  not  occafion  the 
melancholy  which  engrolFcs  all  my  thoughts 
at  prefent ;  I  think  of  him  in  fpite  of  me, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  him  but  with  inex* 
prefEble  forrow* 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

This  is  very  extraordinary ^yefterday 

he  was  much  to  be  pitied,  and  to-day  that  you 
behave  well  to  him,  he  is  fatisfied.  Why 
then  does  your  pity  increafe  when  his  for- 
roA's  are  Icffened  ? 
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S  A  B  I  N  A, 

There  is  an  idea  prefents  itfelf  iqceflantly 

to  my  imagination  and  torments  me. It 

is  impoffible  to  fee  him  for   the  fir  ft  time 
without  aftonifliment  and  terror.  / 

P  H  E  D  J  M  A. 

Well,  what  is  it  to  him,  if  you  have  en- 
tirely got  the  better  of  that  firft  impreffion  ? 

S  AB  I  N  A« 

I  with  to  liave  juftice  done  him ;  I  am 
grieved  to  think  thai  the  afpedt  of  fuch  a  vir- 
tuous benevolent  being,  Ihould  infpire  more 
dread  and  terror,  than  the  fight  of  one  of 
thofe  favage  animals  in  whom  a  blind  fe- 
rocity is  their  fole  inllin(ft. — This  is  a  dread- 
ful idea,  and  I  cannot  think  of  it  without 
ihuddering. 

P  H  E  p  I  M  A. 

But  if  you  determine  to  remain  iq  this 
palace,  Phanor  never  will  leave  it ;  he  will 
fee  you  only,  and  for  your  fake  will  renounce 
^11  the  world. 
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3  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  do  not  yet  know  what  my  dcftiny  may 
be;  I  do  not  know  Phedima,  whether  I 
ought  to  accept  for  life  the  afylum  that  ig 
afforded  us  in  this  place. 

Phedima. 

And  if  you  leave  it,  what  will  become  of 
you  ? 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

I  do  not  know.  But  it  muft  be  friendlhip, 
and  not  neceffity,  that  can  make  me  deter- 
mine to  remain  here. 

Phedima. 
But  will  Phanor  confcnt  to  feparate  him- 
felf  from  you. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Phanor  is  too  generous  to  make  any  at- 
tempt upon  our  liberty. 

Phedima. 

For  my  part,  I  find  myfelf  fo  well  here, 
that  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  remain. 

Sabin  A. 

What,  Phedima,  without  me  ? 
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P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

I  Ihall  remain  to  confole  Phanor* 

S  A  B  X  N  A, 

Confole  him  ? 

Phed  IM  A. 

I  have  fenfibility,  he  is  grateful;  B17 
friendihip  will  atone  for  your  ingratitude, 
and  in  this  manner,  my  dear  Sabina,  I  fhall 
make  amends  for  your  injuftice,  io  you  need 
not  cbnflrain  yourfelf* 

S  A  B  I N  a; 

How  diiFerent  are  our  tempers,  Phedima, 
every  thing  affords  you  a  fubjedt  of  raillery. 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

By  no  means ;  I  do  not  rally. 

Sa  BIN  A. 

I  thought  you  did let  us  break  off  this 

conver  ation (^ajtde,)  I  do  not  know  what 

is  the  matter  with  me ;  I  find  myfelf  out  of 

humour 

* 

P  H  E  D  I  b;1  A, 

You  feem  thoughtful. 


•V 
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S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Very  true,  I  am  fo» 

P  H  C  D  I  M  A« 

Do  you  wifli  to  be  alone  ? 

S  A  B  IK  A. 

Juft  as  you  pleafe. 

P  H  e  D  I  M  A. 

Adieu  till  evening,  Sabina. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

For  my  part  I  am  not  thoughtful,  I  love 
to  chat,     ril  go  and  find  Phanor. 

Sabina. 

As  you  think  proper but  I  hope  you 

will  not  acquaint  him  with  the  converfation 
we  have  had  juft  now. 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

O  I  am  difcrcet,  I  promife  you  I  will  not 
mention  it. 
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S  A  B  I  N  A. 

That  is  all  I  dcfire But  what  will  you 

lay  to  him  then  ? 

P  H  £  D  i  M  A. 

You  arc  very  curious. 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

What,  is  it  a  myftery  ? 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

Perhaps. 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

Oy  I  have  no  deiire  to  difcover  it,  I  alTure 
you. 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  I  ihall  be  filent. 

S  A  B  I  K  A  ajiii. 
I  can  hold  no  longer. 

Ph£i>im  A. 

Farewell  S^bina,  when  your  reverie  is  over 

you  will  call  me. (Afide^^  I  will  now  go 

to  Phanor,  and  give  him  fome  ufeful  advice. 
(Sbej;cis  out). 
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SCENE      11. 

Sabina  ahne^  after  a  Jhcrt  ftlence. 

I  could  reftraift   myfelf  no   longer,  I  am 

glad  Ihc  is  gone. And  is  this  Phedima  ? 

Is  this  the  afFedionare  friend  which  was  al- 
ways fo  ready  to  facrificc  every  thing  to  my 
happincfs  ?  What  an  aftonilhing  change  !  It 

feems  flie  prefers  Phanor  to  me. 1  feel 

myfelf  quite    opprefled. (She  fits  down) 

My  heart  is  filled  with  bitter  affliction,  and  1 
cannot  myfelf  unravel  what  paffes  there.— 
I  really  do  not  know. — —Yes,  I  will  leave 
this  palace.— ^Phedima  may  remain  with<* 
out  me. — ■ — But  to-morrow,  perhaps"  this 
very  day,  I  withdraw  from  hence,  never  to 
return.  Phedima  will  confole  Phanor,  they 
will  both  forget  me,  and  after  all,  I  Ihall  be 
the  only  one  to  be  pitiei-— Ala^ !  IdeferVed 

another  fate ;  I  deferved  other  friends. 

I  have  known  misfortune,  but  I  never  fuffercd 
what  I  endure  at  prefent.  I  am  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  it.— —Somebody  comes* 
O  heavens!  *\h%  V\izxtox.'-^-^{Sh»  falls  back 
upon  a  chair,) 
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^m* 


SCENE        III 

?Manor,     SABINA. 

P  H  A  N  o  R    aJJe. 

t 

I  will  follow  Phedima's  advice,  and  fee 

what  effed  pity  can  have  upon  a  heart  of  fuch 

fenfibility.     (Hg  makes  fo me  fieps  forward,  and 

fiops.)    Sabina,  will  yon  give  me  leave  to 

approach  ? 

S  A  B I N  A    r'tjin^. 

Yes,  come  Phanor,  I  want  to  fpeak  with 
you  a  moment. 

Phai^or. 

What  have  you  to  fay  to  me  ?  Sabina, 
what  are  your  commands  ? 

Sabi  na. 

(4fidO  ^  cannot  fpeak  to  him  ;  I  feel 
myfclf  abalhed  :  (ahud)  Phanor  I  am  afraid 
to  diftrefs  you ;  there  is  a  qucftion  I  dare  not 
aik. 

Phanor. 

Would  to  heaven  I  could  divine  what  you 
wilh,  Sabina,  your  dcfires  Ihould  be  pre- 
vented. 
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I  am  attached  to  you  by  the  fincercft  gra- 
titude  but  after  all,  I  cannot  promife  you 

I  will  always  remain  in  this  palace. Pha- 

nor  will  you  leave  me  at  liberty  to  quit  it  ? 


Ph  A  N  OR* 

I  underftand  you,  and  I  will  not  complain 
of  the  fevere  deftiny  which  I  fee  awaits  me. 
This  palace,  open  to  the  unhappy,  is  an  afy* 
lum,  not  a  prifon ;  you  are  not  only  at  liberty, 
but  you  reign  in  it.  I  am  nothing  here  but 
an  unfortunate  wretch,  fubmiffive  to  whatever 
laws  you  pleafc  to  dictate,  and  ready  to  ba- 
niih  myfelf  from  hence  for  your  fatisfa&ion ; 
but  I  beg  at  leaft  you  will  do  juftice  to  my 
fentiments,  and  not  confider  me  either  as  a 
tyrant  or  a  ravifher. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

You  a  tyrant,  you  Phanor,  O  Heaven, 
do  you  think  me  capable  of  entertaining  the 
leaft  doubt  of  your  generofity.  Alas  !  I  may 
be  at  variance  with  myfelf,  I  may  be  incon- 
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fifient  and  irrefolute  ;  but  no  Phanor,  I  never 
can  be  unjuft  to  you. 

P  H  A  N  o  R. 

Know  then  all  my  foul ;  I  am  but  too 
feniible  of  the  efieft  which  my  prefence  muft 
produce  ;  I  know  the  invincible  obftacle 
which  a  dreadful  deformity  oppofes  to  niy 
happinefs  ;  I  never  entertained  the  foolilh 
hope  of  its  being  in  my  power  to  pleafe  you, 
and  engage  you  to  unite  your  delllny  to 
mine  :  I  have  merited  your  efteem,  that  is 
fufficient,  and  after  having  obtained  the  only 
good  that  I  could  prefume  to  expeif^,  I  ought 
to  forget  myfelfy  and  think  only  of  you. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

You  terrify  me;  to  what  does  this  dif- 
courfe  lead  ?  Phanor^  what  is  your  pur- 
pofe  i 

Phakor, 

To  make  you  abfolute  miftrefs  of  your 
deftiny,  and  to  free  you  for  ever  from  what 
can  cither  conftrain  or  difpleafe  you.    Re- 

Eij 
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ceivc  this  box^  it  contains  a  precious  ring, 
by  putting  it  upon  your  finger,  you  will 
find  yourfelf  tranfported  to  whatever  place 
you  choofe,  and  there,  by  the  power  of  this 
fame  ring,  every  thing  you  wilh  will  be  rea- 
lifed ;  palaces,  gardens,  containing  whatever  is 
mod  beautiful  in  art  or  nature,  of  which  you 
will  be  the  fole  miftrefs. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

Take  back  your  gifts,  and  deign  to  allow 
me  to  renlain  with  you. 

PHE  DIM  A, 

No,  do  not  defpife  the  laft  homage 

of  fo  fincere  a  paffion.     Farewel,  Sabina,  think 
fometimes  on  the  unhappy  Phanor. 

(He  goes  cut.) 

S  A  B  I  K  A,  alone. 

Stop,  ftop he  efcapes  from  me ;  Pha- 
nor, Phanor ;  I  call  in  vain O  Heavens  ! 

a  fecret  terror  freezes  my  fenfes,  and  renders 

me  motionlefs bis  lafi  homage^  what  means 

that  myfterious  expref&on  ? ^What  did  he 

intend  to  fay  ? 1  Ihudder fome  con- 
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fufed  ideas  have  fuddenly  ftarted  to  difturb 
my  brain.— —Perhaps  this  box  which  he 
has  left  in  fpite  of  me,  contains  an  expla- 
nation of  thofe  forebodings  which  opprefs 

me 1  dare  not  open  it.     (She  lays  it  on 

tke  table.)  Ah  !  let  me  run  to  find  Pha- 
nor,  he  alone  can  extricate  me  from  my 
diftrefs. 


SCENE       IV. 
PHEDIMA    SABINA. 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

Sabina,  where  are  you  running  ? 

S  A  fi  Z  K  A. 

Ah  !  Phcdima,  have  you  fcen  Phanor  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

I  have  juft  left  him. 

Sabina. 

Well  then  ? 

Phed'ima. 

I  know  what  prefent  he  has  made  vou, 

E*  •  • 
uj 
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and  I  come  to  aik  what  ufe  you  intend  to 
make  of  it.  I  met  Phanor  diftrafted,  out  of 
his  mind  ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  manner  fright-* 
ened  me  ;  I  wanted  to  fpeak  with  him,  he 
fliunned  me,  he  fled  from  me,  and  quitted 
the  palace  iq  bidding  me  a  ibrrowfui  adieu. 

S  A  B  I  N  A. 

What  do  I  hear,  O  Heavens ! he  has 

left  the  palace  }^ ^Where  is  he  ? 

P  H  E  D  I  M  A. 

How' do  I  know  ? 

S  A  BIN  A. 

A  thought  llrikes  me.  With  that  ring 
which  he  left  me,  I  can  tranfport  myfelf  to 
wherever  he  is^  and  there  I  wilh  to  be» 
(She  takes  the  box  and  opens  it.)  Here  is  the 
ring ;         But  what  is  this  I  fee  ?  writing. 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

That  writing  will  inform  you  of  his  defUny. 

S  A  6  I  N  A^ 

Ah  !  Phedima,  I  tremble.- 
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P  H  £  D  I  M  A, 

Come,  read. 

S  A  B  I  K  A. 

Alas !  What  am  I  to  learn  from  this  ? 
(She  reads  it  aloud.)  **  I  wifh  to  free  you 
"  from  a  hateful  objeft,  I  know  that  my 
"  prefence  muft  be  difagreeable  to  you,  and 
«*  I  cannot  endure  life  abfcnt  from  you,  I 
"  therefore  renounce  it  without  reludtance, 
**  Farewell  Sabina,  receive  the  laft  adieu  of 
**  the  faithful  and  affedionate  Phanor.'* 
(Sabina  having  'read  it.)  Oh !  I  die.  (She 
fainis  in  the  arms  of  Pbedima.) 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

Oh  Heavens  what  do  I  fee !  Sabina/  Sabina! 

4     Sabina, 

He  is  no  more— leave  me  Phedima,  your 
cares  are   vain.     Life   is  hateful. — At  laft, 

when  too   late,  I  find   in  my  heart. O 

Phanor,  I  have  dug  your  grave  and  my  own. 
The  wretched  Sabina  will  immediately  fol« 
low  you.    Yes  Phanor,  I  loved  you  %  I  can- 

UIJ 
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not  cxift  without  you.  (fVbile  Jhe  proneuneet 
theft  lafi  wordsy  {oft  mufic  is  beard  tehiitd  iht 
fiage  )  What  do  I  hear?  (The  mufic  continues.} 
(The  Jcene  cbaiges,  a-d  Pbattor  appears  at 
the  bctiBm,  in  bis  proper  figure,  f-aud  en  at  brone 
e/fiowers.) 

S  AB  1  NA. 

\yhcre  am  I  ?  What  objeft  is  this  I  fee  ? 
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^  lit  Illy    ■      I     ■  fi         I        ■         I  iw  Wf ■■  g 

SCENE      V, 

SABINA,  PHEDIMA,  PHANOR, 

P  H  A  N  p  &  running  to  threw  bim/elf  at  the 

feet  of  Sahina. 

Ah  Sabina,  my  dear  Sabina^  recoiled  Pha^ 
nor  by  the  excefs  of  his  tenderntfs, 

S  A  B  I  N  A, 

Phanor,  O  Heavens  f 

P  H  A  N  O  R. 

The  oracle  is  fulfilled,  I  refume  my  ori« 
ginal  form,  and  it  is  to  Sabina  I  owe  my 
life  and  my  happinefs* 

Sabina. 

Ah  !  Phanpr,  how  pleafing  to  dedicate  our 
life  to  him,  for  whom  we  would  facrifice  it* 

P  H  ]£  D  I  M  a. 
AVhat  a  happy  day  ! 

Sabina* 
My  dear  Phedima,  you  increafe  our  hap- 
pinefs  by  fliaring  it. 
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P  H  A  N  O  R. 

'Rnd  I, ^what  do  I  not  owe  her  ? 

P  H  £  D  I  M  A. 

Be  ^Iway^  happy,  and  all  my  wifhes  will  be 
gratified.  (She  addnjfcs  berfelf  to  the  audi-' 
ence.)  Ye  feeling  virtuous  hearts,  never 
complain  of  your  fate,  and  may  this  example 
teach  you  to  know,  that  goodnefs  and  bene- 
volence arc  the  fureft  means  of  plealing,  and 
the  only  claims  to  lovc^ 


THE      END. 
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THE     PERSONS. 
THE    FAIRY. 
M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 
CLARA. 
ELIZA. 

57?tf  Scene  is  the  Palate  if  the  Feiry. 


THE    PHIALS, 
A     COMEDY. 


SCENE    FIRST. 

THE  FAIRY,  MELINDA. 

The    Fairt, 

^YJY  dear  Melinda,  for  thefe  three  months 
6nce  I  law  you>  the  children  whom  you  en- 
trufted  to  my  care,  have  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  vexation. 

M  E  L  I  K  D  A. 

What,  my  daughters  ? 

The    Fairt. 
Don't  frighten  yourfrlf,  the  evil  is  not 
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without  remedy  ;  you  know  tbat  I  prefided 
at  their  birth,  but  as  my  power  is  limited, 
I  had  but  one  gift  to  beftow  upon  them  :  it 
was  left  to  my  choice  and  I  did  not  hefitate, 
I  gave  them  tender  grateful  hearts. 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

That  was  equally  to  fcrve  them  and  your- 
felf ;  for  fuch  a  gift  is  worth  all  other  gifts. 

The    Fairy. 

I  repent  not  of  what  I  have  done ;  virtue 
is  preferable  to  beauty,  but  even  virtue  with- 
out a  good  heart  is  of  little  value.  But 
to  be  happy,  to  be  loved,  a  feeling  heart 
is  not  fufficient.  I  have  confulted  the  fates 
for  the  fake  of  your  daughters,  and  I  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  happinefs  of  both  depends  en- 
tirely on  their  preferring  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  underftanding,  to  all  the  advantages 
of  figure. 

.   M  £  L  I  1^  j>  A« 

They  ate  educated  by  you,  therefore  I  Have 
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nothing  to  fear. 

» 

The   Fairy. 

I  give  all  poffible  attention  to  their  edu- 
cation, but  I  muft  own  to  you,  they  do, not 
keep  pace  with  my  wilhes,  Clara  is  gentlct 
and  has  a  happy  genius  to  learn,  but  Ihe  is 
cbnceited,  indolent,  and  feldom  gives  appli- 
cation. 

Melind  a. 

And  her  filter  ? 

The   Fairt* 

Eliza  has  candour,  fenfibility  add  gaiety, 
but  ihe  is  giddy,  trifling,  and  violent ;  added 
to  this,  they  already  have  a  great  (hare  of 
vanity ;  they  have  been  told  they  arc  kand- 
fome,  and  inftead  of  receiving  fuch  a  com- 
pliment as  a  common  civility,  they  have  taken 
it  for  a  truth.  They  arc  not  difagreeable, 
but  they  are  very  far  from  beit^  beauties.— 
Judge  then  what  they  prepare  for  themfelves! 

Kf  E  LINDA. 

My  God !  What  have  they  to  be  vain  of  ? 
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They  have  great  defefts  from  nature,  and  to 
you  they  owe  every  advantage  they  poffefs. 

The    Fairy. 

However  I  have  been  perfeftly  Satisfied 
with  them  thefe  two  months ;  I  have  found 
a  method  of  humbling  and  puniflung  them. 


M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 


How? 


The  Fairy* 

I  made  them  believe  that  I  had  rendered 
them  hideous,  and  by  my  art  I  fafcinated  their 
eyes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  either  in  looking 
at  themfelves  in  a  glafs,  or  at  one  another, 
they  found  they  were  frightful :  I  cautioned 
all  who  were  about  them,  and  every  mo- 
ment for  the  few  firft  days,  it  was  conftantly 
repeated  to  them  that  they  were  dreadfully 
ugly ;  they  at  firft  cried  bitterly,  the  youngeft 
efpecially,  Eliza,  was  quite  inconfolablc. 
I  comforted  them,  and  told  them  that  the. 
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only  thiig  they  could  do  was  to  make  their 
deformity  be  forgotten  by  their  good  quali- 
ties, their  virtues  and  their  talents  ;  they 
believed  me^  and  but  hulh,  I  hear  a  noife, 
certainly  'tis  the  girls  coming  in  fearch  of 
you ;  I  leave  you  together ;  farewell,  do  not 
forget  to  confirm  them  in  their  error. 

(She  goes  otit.) 


SCENE      11. 

Melinda,  Clara,  Eliza.    The  girls  remain 
at  tbi  door  biding  ibeir  faces. 

M  £  L  I  N  D  a. 

Poor  little  dears,  they  dare  not  come  for- 
ward, they  are  afraid,  I  ihall  be  Ihocked  at 
the  fight  of  them. 

Clara,  weeping. 

Come  filter,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  ihe 

muft  fee  us. 

Eliza. 

Do  you  go  firftp 
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I  dare  not. 

■  •  •    •  I 

M  E  t  I  K  D  A  i^e. 

'  4 

I  muft  J)retcnd  tiat  to  ktiOW  them,  (ahud.} 
Why  don't  my  children  come,  I  muft  go  an4 
find  them.'— -r* 

Claha. 

Do  you  hear  that  Eliza  ?    '  .■ 

Eliza.'  -    - 

I  find  that  the  Fairy  has  not  acquainted  her 
ith  our  misfortune.' 


'     *  r 


Clara. 
She  looks  at  us  without  knowing  us. 

Eliza. 
How  caa  &ty  finoe  t^e  ore  ib  changed  ? 

[Clara. 
Cruel  Fairy  t—r — '  '  '  ' 

MELtNDA  approaching^  and  addrtffir.f^  bcrfelfto 
Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ? 
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(Clara  and  Eliza  draw  n^ar  hHb  weephf^.) 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

What  ftrange  figures  ! 

Claka  to  EUza. 
Do  you  fee  how  we  terrify  her  ? 

Eliza. 

Wc  are  much  to  be  pitied. 

Clara. 

Ah  !  I  have  uevcr  been  fo  grieved  at  being 
frightful  as  now. 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

I  pray  you  young  ladies,  tell  me,  who  are 
you? 

Clara    and  Elua  throwing  tbemfehes  at 

kerfeef. 
Ah  inama  ! - 

M  £  L  I  K  D  A. 

WTiat  do  I  hear  ? 

Clara.. 

Yes  mama,  we  are  your  children. 

F  ij 
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You  !  good  Gckl ! 

£  I.  I  Z  A. 

Dear  mama,  pray  acknowledge  us,  for 
notwithftanding  our  frightful  change^  our 
hearts  are  ftill  the  fame. 

M  £  L I K  D  A  raijixg  item. 

That  is  fufficient :  I  pity  you  for  a  mif- 
fortune  which  however  may  eafily  be  borne^ 
and  you  may  be  perfuaded  I  ihall  not  love 
you  lefs. 

Eliza. 
What  excellent  goodnefs ! 

Clara. 

Well  theni  I  am  coqaforted, 

M  ^  L  I  N  P  A. 

Come  and  embrace  me  my  dear  children ; 
be  but  amiable,  gentle  and  virtuous,  and  you 
will  have  no  occafion  to  regret  the  trifling 
charms  which  you  now  want. 
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Ct  ARA. 

Mamaj  I  am  Clara. 

Eliza  figbing. 
And  I  Eliza* 

MfiLIl^D  a/ 

I  dillinguilhed  both  of  you  by  your  voices. 

Clara. 

The  Fairy  then  did  not  tell  you  any  thing? 

Melikp^a. 

She  concealed  your  uglinefs  from  me ;  ihe 
only  informed  me  that  you  had  given  her 
great  caufe  to  be  difpleafed  with  you>  but  for 
diefe  two  months  ihe  was  delighted  with 
your  condud« 

Eliza. 

We  become  accuftomed  to  every  thing: 
for  my  part^  I  am  reconciled  to  my  figure ; 
the  time  which  I  fpent  at  my  toilet^  I  em- 
ploy now  in  reading,  and  playing  on  the 

harpfichord^    ■ 

F««* 
ii> 
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M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

That  is  what  you  muft  hare  done^  if  you 
had  been  beauty  itfelf, 

Clara, 

We  daily  repeat  to  ourfelvcs,  that  we  have 
only  loft  a  little  fooner  what  we  muft  ne- 
cefTarily  have  loft  in  courfe  of  time,  and 
thereby  gained  reflexion  and  inftru&ion, 
which  perhaps  we  fliould  never  have  known 
but  for  the  change, 

M  £  L  I  H  D  A. 

That  is  a  moft  happy  way  'of  thinking, 

Eli  r  A. 

It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  pleafc  by  the 
charms  of  the  temper  and  underftanding,  than 
by  thofe  of  the  perfon ;  and  if  I  can  attain  to 
the  power  of  pleafing  as  1  now  am,  I  fliall  be 
rtiore  delighted  than  if  I  was  ftill  handfome. 

0 

Mel  I  np  At 

« 

Still  handfome  !«■  ■   Did  you  really  think 

you  was  ever  handfome  Eliza  ? 
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Eliza.  /.,  .  . 

t  may  now  tell  what  I  thought,  for  it  is 
like  fpeaking  of  another  perfon^ 

iJt'Bh  I  HP  A^ 

Let  me  hear  then  ? 

Eliza. 

Well  mama,  though  my  features  were  not 
regular,   I   was  very  agreeable,  arid  really 

handlbme. 

M  £  L 1 N  D  A. 

My  dear  child,  you  are  miftalxn ;  you 
was  not  ugly,  but  your  figure  was  exceed^ 
Ingly  ordinary. 

Eliza. 

You  fay  fo  to  leffen  my  regret,  indeed 
mama^  you  are  very  good*  ■  > 

M  £  L I  N  D  A.' 

No  indeed^  I  fuppQfe  you  are  fo  reafonabloi 
as  not  to  have  any  regret.  Asd  Qara,  did 
you  think  you  was  charming  too  ? 

Clara. 
O  no  mama,  but    ■ 
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Goon. 

Clara, 

I  thought  my  features  more  regular  than 
agreeable,  and  lihould  rather  have  preferred 

my  fitter's. 

M  E  L  I  K  D  A. 

Very  well,  you  thought  you  was  handfbme: 
truly  my  children  you  were  both  fools 
my  dear  girls  you  had  both  of  you  figures 
that  were  paflablej  rather  good  than  bad, 
that  is  all. 

Eliza. 

That  is  not  what  we  werfe  told. 

Melikda. 

When  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
world,  my  children,  you  will  know  how  much 
their  praifes  are  to  be  depended  on. 

Clara. 

If  the  world  is  a  liar  I  Ihali  not  love  it. 
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M  £  L  1  N  P  A, 

You  muft  know  the  worlds  and  diftruft 
yourfelf ;  but  you  Ihould  not  bate  it^  be- 
caufe,  you  are  to  live  in  it ;  .904  you  ought 
to  make  yourfelf  eileeaied  xtx  the  worlds  be^ 
caufe  you  will  be  judged  by  it. 

Eliza. 
If  the  world  is  deceitful^  I  will  fly  from  it. 

Mxi.  IND  A. 

r 

4 

It  deceives  only  thofe  filly  fools  who  arc 
blinded  by  vanity.  It  is  fometimes  iinjuft, 
but  it  recovers  from  its  prejudices ;  it  has 
more  of  levity  than  wickednefs^  and  is  more 
trifling  than  dangerous ;  in  ihort^  it  is  not 
contemptible^  for  it  always  honours  and  re- 
fpc&s  virtue^  and  even  in  tolerating  vice, 
expofes  and  punifhes  it.  The  greater  the 
number  of  people  collected  together^  the 
more  faults  and  irregularities  will  be  found ; 
therefore,  in  fuffering  from  thofe  of  the 
world,  we  ihould  excufe  them. 

Eli  2  A. 
That  requires  great  generofity ! 
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M  £  L  1  N  D  A, 

It  requires  onfyjuftice.     Arc  you  withoii 
fatiltB  ?  Do  not  you  need  the  indulgence  of 
others  ?  You  ought  certainly  to  be  prepared 
10  grant  wha;  you  yourfclf  require. 

Eliza. 

I  have  great  faults,  but  I  am  only  a  child^ 
and  will  diJigently  endeavour  toccjrrfeft  them. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Indulgence  is  of  the  number  of  the  vir?- 
tues,  and  ftamps  a  value  upon  all  the  reft  ^ 
io  of  courfe,  perfe&ion  even  docs  not  excufe 
you  from  it,  but  quite  the  contrary* 

•     r 

Clara. 

It  feems  to  me  likewife,  that  it  is  much 
better  to  be  filent^  than  to  make  ourfelves 
uneafy ;  we  Ihould  deteft  wickednefs,  and 
Ihut  our  eyes  as  much  as  poi&blc  againft  that: 
which  we  cannot  prevent* 

M  £  L  I K  p  A. 
A  want  of  indulgence  is  always  acDbmpa- 
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nied  with  contention  and  ill-nature ;  let  us 
ihun  the  wicked^  but  let  us  pity  theoi^  and 
leam  to  live  with  them,  if  it  muft  be  our  fate. 
Tbej  are  rather  deferving  of  compailion  than 
contempt. 

Clara. 

Pray  Mama,  explain  to  me  what  it  is  to 
be  wicked,  for  I  do  not  rightly  underftand  it. 

M  fi  L  I  N  D  A. 

My  dear,  what  is  meant  by  a  wicked  per- 
fon,  is  Qoe  who  has  a  bad  heart,  incapable  of 
any  fort  of  tcndernefs,  that  loves  nothing. 

Clara. 

Ah  Mama  !  you  are  right  to  fay  that  they 
are  to  be  pitied.     They  can  never  be  happy. 

M  E  L  I  K  D  A. 

Wicked  people  are  rarely  to  be  met, 
though  wickednefs  is  common,  and  is  ufually 
the  effeffc  of  a  want  of  underftanding,  idle- 
nefs,  and  levity. 

Eliza. 

What !  can  they  be  guilty  of  wickednefs 
without  being  wicked  ? 
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M  E  L  1  N  P  A. 

Thar  happens  every  day.  With  good 
hearts  and  many  amiable  qualities^  there  are 
people  who  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  led  into 
moft  guilty  errors, 

Eli  z  a* 

But  how  mama  ? 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A* 

By  faults  trivial  in  appearance,  but  dread- 
ful in  their  confequences  :  by  ill-founded  va* 
nlty,  giddinefs. 

Eliza. 

Giddinefs !  Ah  mama  you  make  me  fhud- 
der.  What,  I  may  one  day— — O  fifter,  let 
us  corredt  ourfelves* 

M  £  L  I  N  P  A. 

Nothing  is  more  eafy  ;  you  need  only  to 
reflect,  and  have  a  iincere  deiire  to  amend. 

Clara* 

O !   I  will  apply  without  intermiflion. 
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M  E  L  I  K  B  A* 

Such  attention^  my  children^  will  fecure 
both  your  happinefs  and  mine.  But  who  is 
this  coming  to  interrupt  us.  Ha !  it  is  the 
Fairy, 


SCENE      III. 

The  FAIRY,  MELINDA,  CLARA, 

ELIZA. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

Come,  Madam,  and  receive  my  beil 
thanks;  I  am  delighted  with  Clara  and 
Eliza ;  they  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  degree 
of  reafon  and  feofibility,  which  makes  me 
very  happy. 

The  Fairy, 

)  am  happy  to  find  you  are  pleafed. 

Melind  A. 

I  am  chiefly  fo  fron>  their  promifes,  and 
the  hopes  they  give  me  of  their  corre£ting  all 
their  faults. 
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The  Fa  I  R  y. 

Well,  I  aarrcady  here  ta  offer  them  a  fure 
aod  jTpeedy  means* 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A* 

What  is  It  ? 

Clara  and  Eliza. 
O  fay  what  is  it  ? 

•  ■ 

The  Fairy;' 

Hear  me  attentively:  To  rid  you  of  a  ri- 
diculous vanity,  my  dear  children,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  render  both  of  you  frightful. 
Of  all  advantages  beauty  is  the  leaft' valuable, 
though  I  own  that  to  have  a  difgufting  figure 
is  difagreeable  ;  however,  if  I  can  give  you 
every  virtue,  and  all  the  charms  of  under- 
ftanding  for  your^rtion,  you  will  have  made 
a  good  exchange*  But  I  inpan  to  leave  ^11 
to  your  own  choice,  and  therefore  come  to 
make  you  the  following  offer.  I  have  com- 
pounded for  each  of  you,  two  phials,  which 
contain  a  divine  ciTcncc,  the  one  of  which 
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will  carry  oflf  your  deformky  and  reftore  you 
to  your  former  looks ;  or,  the  other  will  be- 
ftow  upon  you  every  quality  of  the  heart  and 
undcrftandbg,  in  which  you  are  deficient. 
But  you  muft  choofe  one  of  them,  for  1  can- 
not give  you  both  i  my  power  does  not  ex- 
pend fo  far. 

£  L  I  i  A^ 

What  a  pity ! 

The  Fairv, 

Here  fire  the  phials (She  takes  the  pbials 

out  of  a  box,)  This  one,  of  a  rofe  colour, 
will,  by  drinking  it,  make  your  uglinefs  dif^ 
appear  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  white  will 
fnake  you  perfeft.    ' 

M  E  L  1  K  1>  A. 

Well,  what  fay  you  ? 

Clara. 
Mama,  'tis  you  fliould  advife  us. 

The  Paiuv. 

No,  no ;  you  muft  ^epide  for  ypurfelves. 
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Eliza* 

.  Let  me  fee  that  rofe*coIoured  one. 

M  £  L  I  K  D  A* 

Eliza. — ; — 

The  Fairy  to  Melinda^ 
I  pray  you  be  filent^ 

Eliza. 

I  only  u^nted  to  look  at  it.  (The  Fairy  givn 
hir  the  pbiaL)  How  agreeable  it  ftnells  \ 

The  Fairy. 

We  will  leave  you  by  yourfelves  to  con« 
iult  rogether^  aad  in  half  an  hour  Ihall  re- 
turn to  know  your  anfwcr. 

Clara. 
Ah  !  do  not  leave  us. 

The  Fairy. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  we  muft  not  con- 
firain  you. 

E  L I  z  a; 

If  we  drink  both  phials  ? 
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The  Fairy. 

It  will  have  no  effeft,  the  mixture  will 
dcftroy  their  virtues.  Here  Clara>  here  are 
your  two  phials ;  and  Eliza,  here  are  yours« 
Adieu. 

Eliza.  ^ 

The  rofe  colour  will  reftore  our  original 
form. 

The  Fairy. 

They  are  properly  marked^  fo  that  you 
cannot  miflake  in  cafe  you  cl^termine  before 
our  return.    Come  let  us  leave  them. 

M.E  L  I  N  p  A. 


My  dear  Clara ;  my  dear  Eliza ! * 

The  Fairy  to  Melinda. 

Come,  once  more,  follow  me  (She  fays  to 
Melinda  afide  in  going  out.)  One  moment 
longer,  and  you  would  have  fpoiled  my  ex- 
periment. (They  go  out.) 

G 
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SCENE      IV. 

CLARA,   ELIZA. 

Clara,  after  aJbortJiUnce, 

•    Well  fitter  • 

Eliza. 

Well  Clara  ! 

Clara. 
What  fliall  we  do  ? 

Eliza, 

We  muft  reflect  on  what  we  are  about. 
{^bey  both  fit  dawn  and  f  lace  their  pbials  on 
tittle  (able. 

Clara. 

The  Fairy  herfelf  owns^  it  is  a  great  mis . 
fortune  to  have  a  difgufting  figure. 

Eliza. 
And  alas  we  are  frightful ! 
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Clara. 
.  What  then  ? 

Eliza. 

The  hazard  is  great Here  is  a  looking- 

glafs  upon  this  table. 

Clara, 

ril  lay  a  wager  that  is  a  malicious  trick  of 
the  Fairy.  A  looking-gUfs  at  prefent  is 
only  a  dangerous  temptation^  Eliza^  let  us 
not  look  in  it. 

Eliza. 

That  is  a  delightful  fcruple ;  it  is  always 
good  to  have  a  looking  glafs  to  confult. 
{She places  the  looking-glajs  upon  the  taik.) 

Clara, 

^  Let  us  only  confulc  our  reafoo* 

Eliza. 

We  ihould  hear  the  opinions  of  all  the 
world.  {She  looks  at  berfelf  in  the  glafs.) 
What  a  6gure ! 

Clara. 
Ah  Sifter^  you  are  going  to  choofe  the 

fofe-coloured  Phial. 

Gij 
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Eliza  ftill  looking  at  berfelf. 

I  never  faw  my  uglinefs  fo  extraordinary, 

fo  hideous. certainly  Clara,  yours  is  not 

fo  difagreeable. 

Clara," 

Till  now  you  fecmed  to  me  to  think  quite 
the  contrary. 

Eliza. 

That  was  becaufc  I  did  not  examine  my- 
felf  attentively.  I  only  do  myfelf  juftice; 
furely  your  figure  is  not  fo  ihocking  as  mine. 

Cl  AR  A« 

What  an  idea ! 

Eliza. 

In  the  firft  place   you   are  not  near  fo 
crooked  as  I  am. 

Clara. 
I  dont  think  fo. 

E  L I  z  Ajiill  looking  at  berfelf. 
I  am  by  far  worfe  coloured  than  you  are; 
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Clara, 
I  dont  fee  tliat, 

Eliza; 
But  look,  examine  both  our  figures  in  the 
glafs,  and  you  will  allow  it. 

Clara  leans  and  locks  at  herfejf. 

Oh,  I  am  a  thoufand  times  more  frightful 
than  you. 

Eliza. 

How  ihall  we  decide.  Sifter  ? 

Clara, 
I  do  not  know-— this  glafs  has  unfettled 
all  my  ideas.    (She  looks  again*) 

Eliza. 

The  Fairy  might  very  well  fay  that  it  is 
impoilible  with  fuch  countenances  ever  to 
appear  in  the  world. 

Clara. 
Under  fuch  a  difgufting  exterior  who  will 
ever  look  for  underftanding  or  a  good  difpo- 
fition. 
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Eliza. 

We  and  our  internal  perfections  will  be 
left  to  take  care  of  ourfelves. 

m 

Cl*  AE  A« 

Befidcs,  cannot  we  correA  our  faults  our- 
felves, without  the  help  of  the  white  phial  ? 
'Tis  true,  it  will  not  be  fo  fpeedily. 

Eliza. 
But  we  need  not  be  in  fuch  a  hurry.- 


I     m 


Clara. 
To  be  furc  we  are  verjr  young, 

Eliza. 

Come,   come,  let  us   no  longer  hefitate* 
(She  takes  the  rofe-cphured  phial.)  Here  fiftcr. 

Clara, 
Give  it  me 

Eliza  uncorks  bers^  and  Clara J!nks  into  a  reverU. 
Clara,  what  flops  you  ? 
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Clara, 
Eliza  ! 

E  L  I  Z  A« 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  you  tremble  ? 

Clara. 
Ah,  filler,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

Eliza. 

You  cannot  determine  for  yourfelf,  come 
then,  I  will  Tet  you  the  example. 

Clara  fnaicbing  the  fbialfrom  ber. 

No,  dear  Eliza,   you  ihouid  take  it  from 
me,  I  am  oldeil. 

Eliza, 
And  I  the  mod  reafonable. 

Clara. 

Hear  me,  I  pray  you  :  If  we  prefer  that 
phial,  we  ihall  diftrefs  mama, 

Eliza. 

Ah,  if  I  thought  fo,  I  would  rather  break 

it. 

G*  ■  •• 
iiij 
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Clara. 

Well  filler,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  I 
obferved  her  anxiety  when  fhe  left  us  }  ihe 
trembled  for  fear  we  ihould  make  an  impru* 
dent  choice. 

Eli^a. 

Indeed  I  recoiled  the  lad  look  Ihe  caft 
upon  us  at  parting ;  it  was  very  tender  and 
melancholy. 

Clara. 

That  look  Ihould  teach  us  our  duty,  we 
muft  fpUow  itt 

Eliza. 

Our  deformity  is  not  fo  grievous,  as  our 

piam^  is  dear  to  us. 

Clara. 

She  and  the  fairy  oply  defire  our  happi^ 
pefs. 

Eliza  taking  the  phials^ 

Xet  us  facrifice  ovirfelves  for  her;    h^rc 

dear  Clara, 
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Clara  faking  the  phial. 
I  no  longer  hefitate  to  choofe  this# 

{They  both  drink.) 

EuzA  afier  having  drank. 
Now  I  have  accomplilhed  it. 

Clara  looking  at  herjifitr. 
What  do  I  fee  ! 

Eliza. 
AH  fiftcr,  you  have  rcfumed  your  original 

Agure^ 

Clara. 

And  fo  have  you !— My  God,  can  wc 
have  miftakea  the  Phials* 
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SCENE       V. 

The  FAIRY,MELINDA,CLARA,EUZA. 

The    F  a  I  r  w 

Take  courage  my  dear  children,  come  and 
embrace  us. 

Meukda  embracing  tkem. 

Clara  !  Eliza  !— — how  I  love  you  ! 

Clara. 

Then  we  are  happy.^ But  by  what  pro- 
digy did  the  white  phial 

The  Fairy. 

After  the  decifion  which  you  have  juft 
made,  we  muft  not  look  upon  you  as  chil- 
dren. I  Ihall  no  longer  deceive  you ;  all 
that  has  happened  to  you,  was  done  only  to 
try  you.  Your  afFeftion  for  your  mother  and 
me,  has  got  the  better  of  your  vanity  ; 
fuch  a  facrlficc  was  the  work  of  rcafon 
and  fentiment,  and  you  may  judge  whether 
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or  not  we  efteem  it,  and  if  our  hearts  are  fen- 
6ble  of  its  full  value. 

Eliza. 
But  ihall  we  always  have  the  fame  faults. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

In  choofing  the  white  phial  it  was  almoft 
a  proof  that  you  did  not  need  it* 

Clara  to  Mclinda  and  the  Pairy. 
You  are  fatisfied ;  then  we  ought  to  be  {o. 

M  £  L  I  K  D  A. 

You  have  got  rid  of  your  deformity,  and 
you  are  dearer  to  us  than  ever ;  this  is  what 
you  have  gained  by  your  good  condud* 
Never  forget  my  children,  that  in  every  event 
in  life,  the  moft  worthy  and  virtuous  refo- 
lution  is  always  the  bed  and  iuo,il  certain  of 
fucccls. 


THE      END. 
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HATPY   ISLAND, 


COMEDY. 


In  tw9  J&s. 


THE      PERSONS. 

MELISSA,  the  benevolent  Fauy,  berjijier. 
The  Princefs  ROSALjpA,  Pupil  of  Afierid. 

The  Princefs  CLARINDA,  Pupil  of  Melijfa. 
LA^ftA,  Pfiucefs  ^/alidl's  maiik  '        •  * 


The  Scene  is  in  a  Palc.ce. 
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THE 

HAPPY    ISLAND, 

COMEDY. 


ACT      I. 


M 


SCENE     FIRST. 


w 


LAMIA. 


HAT  a  racket  in  this  palace !  all  the 
world  are  impatiently  waiting  the  clofe  of  this 
day,  which  muft  decide  the  fate  of  the  Happy 
Ifland :  the  people  are  anxious^  they  are  in-^ 
qirifitive,  and  I  believe  the  fairies  and  the 
young  princefles  are  in  violent  agitation.  For 
my  part,  being  engaged  thefe  three  days  in 
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the  fervice  of  the  Princefs  Rofalida  all  my 
wilhes  are  in  her  favour,  however  I  dont  know 

if  flie  will  prevail  over  Qarinda. It  is  faid 

that  Rofalida  has  a  good  underftanding,  ac- 
compliihments,  and  a  fuperior  degree  of 
merit ;  but  fhe  is  haughty  and  capricious : 
Ihe  is  flattered,  and  praifed,  and  perhaps  ad« 
mired,  but  Clarinda  is  beloved,  and  I  am- 

afraid. 1  hear  fome  one  coming.    O  *tis 

my  young  miftrefs. 


SCENE      IL 

ROSALIDA,    LAMIA. 

At  laft  I  have  got  away  from  that  tirefome 
crowd  which  has  been  diftrafting  me  thefe 
two  hours. Ha  !  Lamia  are  you  here  ? 

Lamia. 

Well  madam  is  the  hour  for  the  corona* 
tion  fixed  ? 

ROSALIDA. 

Yes,  the  Queen  of  the  Happy  liland  will 
be  proclaimed  at  fix  o'clock  this  evening.— 
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Lamia  kij/ing  the  bottom  cfRofalida*s  robe. 
Let  me  then  be  the  iirft  to  pay  her  homage. 

RosAlida. 

What  folly  Lamia, Do  you  not  know 

that  my  fate  is  uncertain,  and  that  Clarinda 
may  be  crowned  ? 

Lamia. 

I  know  madam  that  your  pretenfions  are 
the  iame,  but  your  titles  are  different. 

ROSALIPA. 

No,  you  deceive  yourfelf ;  the  deceafed 
queen  of  this  ifland,  on  her  death-bed,  ap- 
pointed as  regents  of  her  dominions,  the  two 
fairies  who  have  bred  up  Clarinda  and  me ; 
while  ihe  begged  them  to  take  charge  of 
our  education,  (he,  at  the  fame  time  defired, 
chat  when  we  ihould  have  attained  the  age 
decreed  by  the  laws,  they  would  form 
council  of  the  old  men  and  fages  of  the 
iiland,  who  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  fhould 
choole  the  one  of  the  two  whom  they  deemed 
cbe  moft  worthy  c^  being  eleded  queen. 

H 
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Lamia. 

But  madaniy  have  you  not  a  nearer  claim 
to  the  duone  by  your  birth  ? 

RoSALIDA« 

No,  the  claims  of  Clarinda  in  this  refpeft 
are  likcwife  the  (ame ;  we  were  both  related 
to  the  deceafed  queen,  but  in  lb  diftant  a  de- 
gree, that  the  proofs  of  each  party  were 
equally  obfcure*  The  queen  having  no  other 
heirs,  did  not  choofe  to  decide  between  us, 
but  by  the  prudent  difpoGdons  of  which  I 
have  juft  now  given  you  the  particulars,  Ihe 
feand  means  to  fettle  a  juft  precedence,  fince 
ihe  has  only  left  her  dominions  to  the  one  who 
Ihall  be  found  moft  worthy  to  govern. 

Lamia. 

Ah,  madam,  how  hs^py  for  you  was  fuch 


ROSALIOA. 

Veiy  well  Lamia,  I  foigtve 
of  flattery,  it  is  not  ill  turned  ^ 
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recourfe  to  it  too  frequently ;  for  praifes  have 
not  always  the  gift  of  pleafing  me ;  however 
I  own  I  love  flattery^  but  I  warn  you  before 
handy  that  I  am  \ety  hard  to  be  pleafed* 

Lam  I  A. 

In  prefuming  to  offer  thenij  it  is  not  in- 
tentionally ;  they  efcape,  and  therefore  you 
Ihould  excufe  it* 

RosAti  DA. 

Lamia^  you  don't  want  for  fenfe,  I  perceive 

that  we  may  agree. ^Have  you  feen  the 

Fairy  to  day  ? 

Lamia. 

No  madam^  Ihe  is  fo  bufy  preparing  for 
the  coronation. ^It  is  for  you  flie  is  em- 
ployed.—— 

ROSALIDA. 

There  will  be  a  great  many  entertain- 
ments.—I  am  tired  of  entertainments. 

L  A  M I  At 

It  is  true,  the  fairy  every  day  endeavour^ 

Hij 
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ro  procure  you  fome  new  amufement;  flic 
loves  you  exceffively !  —but  that  is  fo  natural  !— 

R  o  s  A  L I  D  A  sfide. 

Again  ! 1  begin  to  tire  of  this  eternal 

infipidity,  (aloud)  Lamia,  leave  me.  (Lj- 
mid  movtl  to  the  bottom  of  the  fiage  where  Jbe 
remains^ 

ROSALIDA. 

I  difmiffed  Zelis  becaufe  I  found  her  giddy; 
I  could  not  keep  Fatima,  Zerbina,  nor  Zir- 

pTiy and  I  begin  already  to  be  dH&tif- 

fied  With  Lamia is  the  fault  in  me  or  in 

them  ? To  fee  conftantly  new  faces,  with- 
out being  able  to  engage  the  affections  of 
one  ! — —Alas !  notwithftanding  all  the  cares 

of  the  fairy,  I  feel  that  I  am  not  happy. ^ 

(She  Jits  down  upon  a  chair  and  falls  into  a  re* 
1/erie.) 

L  AMI  A,  approacbisfofify  and  fays : 
Madam !— — 

RdSAtlf)  A. 

"What  J  what  do  j-ou  want  ?■ 
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Lamia. 

I  thought  you  called  me. 

ROSALIDA* 

No,  I  did  not  call ;  but  ftay. Go  and 

bring  my  harp.— -^top,  I  will  rather  read.— 
Lamia,  have  you  any  accomplilhnients  ?-^ — • 

Lamia. 

I  could  draw  and  fmg  formerly,  and  I 
plainly  tell  you  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  I 
fancied  I  had  atiaioed  the  greateft  perfe&ion. 

R  o  s  A  L  I  D  A. 

Well. 

Lamia. 

*  Ah  madam,  I  have  been  undeceived  (ince  I 
have  had  the  happinefs  to  be  with  you« 

ROS  A  L  IDA. 

Have  you  feen  the  laft  drawing  I  gave  the 

Fairy  ? 

Lamia. 

Alas,   madam !  yes  I  have  feen  it ;    the 

Hiij 
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Fairy  has  caufed  it  to  be  put  up  in  the  grand 
gallery  :  I  fpent .  two  hours  in  examining;  it 
this  morning,  and  on  returning  to  my  cham- 
ber, I  threw  all  my  fketches,  crayons  and  pen- 
cils in  the  firf, 

ROSALIDA, 

Some  verfes,  pretty  enough,  have  been  made 
upon  that  drawing,  have  ypu  feen  them  ?— 

L(  A  M  I  A, 

Yes  madam,  but  I  do  not  like  them;  it 
is  true  that  I  am  never  fatisfied'  with  the  en- 
comiums made  upon  ypu ;  I. always  find  there 

Is  fomething  wanting. But  the  door  opens, 

^tis  certainly  the  brilliant  Fairy  Afteria  ;  yesj^ 
'tis  flic. 

Ros  ALiD  A  going  to  meet  the  F^iry. 
Lamia,  leave  us 

Lamia  aji4e  in  going  out. 

I  pray  Heaven  that  Rofalida  may  be  queeni 
flie  loves  flattery ;  I  have  difcovered  her  weak 
fide,  and  I  am  fure  from  hpnceforth,  of  gor 
verning  her  as  I  plcafe.     (She  goes  out.) 
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SCENE        in 

THE  FAIRY  ASTERIA,  ROSAUDA. 

A  S  T  E  R  I  Ai 

What  is  the  matter  with  you  my  dear  Ro- 
(alida,  you  feem  melancholy  ! 

f 

ROSALIDA. 

I  own  to  you  Madam^  I  am  a  little  out  of 
humour  at  prcfcnt, 

A  s  T  £  R  I  A* 

Why  (b  ?  Are  you  uncafy  on  account  of 
the  eledion  that  is  to  be  this  evening  ?-— 

R  o  S  A  L  I  D  A. 

O  no^  by  no  means,  it  is  not  that ;  and 
what  engaged  my  attention  when  you  en* 
tcred  does  not  deferve 


A  s  T  E  R  I  A. 

No  matter,  I  dejSre  to  know  it.' 
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RoSAfciBAi 

Well  then  madam,  fince  you  defire  it ;  I 
was  thinking  of  the  young  giri  whom  you 
have  lately  placed  with  me. 

A  S  t  E  R  I  A. 

Does  not  Ihe  fiiit  you  ? 

ROSAHDA. 

I  have  no  good  opinion  of  her  difpofition  ; 
if  you  knew  with  whit  meannefs  and  infipi- 
dity  Ihe  praifes  me, 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

O!  is  that  all;  but  my  dfear  child,  your 
modefty  makes  you  take  plain  truths  for  flat- 
tery, I  aliure  you ;  I  tell  you  fincerely  I  am 
proud  of  my  work,  and  it  is  certain,  thanks 
to  Nature,  and  more  efpecially  to  the  educa- 
tion I  have  given  you,  you  are  perfeftly  ac-. 
complifhed, 

Ro^  ALT  DA, 

Accomplifhed  !  Dear  madam^  in  all  fin- 
cerity  I  cannot  believe  it. 
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A  S  T  £  R  I  A. 

I  know  it  well,  and  this  proves  the  per- 
feftion  of  my  work,  for  if  you  did  yourfelf 
jufticc,  one  virtue  would  be  wanting. 

Ro  SAL  I  PA. 

However,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  pride. 

A  s  T  ER I A  iaifgbing. 

Yes>  be  always  perfe&ly  perfuaded  of  that. 

t 

RosALiDA  quickly. 

Yes  madam,  I  have  a  great  deal,  and  fince 

you  oblige  me  to  fpeak  out,   I  find  no  one 

preferable  to  myfelf ;  is  that  being  modeft  ? 

You  laugh,  you    think  I  exaggerate  ; 

no,  I  only  fpeak  what  I  think and   yet 

notwithflanding  this  exceiiive  vanity,  I  am 
almoft  always  diflatisfied  with  myfelf ;  how 
can  you  reconcile  this  ? 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

She  is  charming  I  Come  to  my  arms  my 
dear  Rolalida.    If  you  are  not  pkafed  with 
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yourfelf,  who  ever  can  have  reafoa  for  felf 
approbation  ? 

• 

I  do  not  complain  of  nature^  ihe  hath  given 
mc  a  feeling  grateful  heart }  I  ought  to  praiie 
fortune  for  giving  me  fuch  a  bencfaftrcfs  as 
you  :  but  fay  what  you  will  madam,  I  have 
faults  which  efcape  your  notice;^  becaufc  you 
love  mc^  and  in  fpite  of  me  I  am  fenfible  of 
them  myfelf,  becaufe  I  am  a  fuflferer. 

A  S  T  E  R  r  A. 

She  is  always  dwelling  upon  her  faults*  I 
wiih  my  fifter,  who  thinks  you  fo  vain,  and 
is  inceffantly  telling  me  of  the  furprifing 
humility  of  Clarinda,  could  but  hear  this 
converfarion.  In  Ih  rt  this  day,  my  dear 
Rofallda,  this  very  day^the  faireft  of  my  Kfc, 
your  deftiny  is  going  to  be  fixed  according  to 
my  defire  ;  I  Ihill  this  evening  fee  you  queen 
of  rhe  happy  illand;  my  joy  iball  know  no 
interruption,  unlefs  from  the  pain  my  fifter 
rr":'^'  .:   1,  for  Ihc  has  the  folly  to  form  the 
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moft  flattering  hopes  for  her  pupil :  could 
you  conceive  a  blind  partiality  carried  tp  fuqh 
an  extreme  ? 

Rqsalida^ 

I  cannot  judge  of  the  merit  of  Princcfs 
Clarinda ;  I  know  her  fo  little^  and  have  feei| 
her  fo  feldom,  though  both  of  us  have  been 
educated  in  this- palace* . 


# 


A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

As  my  fifter's  ideas  of  education  were  to* 
tally  oppofite  to  mine,  I  would  not  for  that 
reafon  confent  to  your  being  intimate  with 
Clarinda  ;  but  at  prefent  I  think  it  is  proper 
you  ihould  form  a  particular  intimacy,  iince 
ihe  who  Ihall  be  queen,  ought  to  love  and  pro- 
tect the  other. 

ROSALIDA. 

Ah  madam,  all  the  good  I  have  heard 
fpoken  of  Clarinda,  has  for  a  long  time  in* 
cloned  my  heart  to  love  her   r 

A  ST^RI  A. 

Yes  indeed,  (he  is  truly  engaging ;  ihe  has 
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nofeining  qualities,  but  Ihe  is  gentle  and 
good ;  and  though  flie  was  born  with  but 
middling  underftanding,  if  I  Had  undertaken 
to  educate  her,  I  fliould  have  made  her  a 
charming  woman.  My  filler  told  me  flie 
iivould  introduce  her  to  you  this  day.  But 
Rofalida,  you  don't  attend,  you  are  abfcnt.— 

ROSALIDA. 

'Tis  very  true,  madam, 1  was  thinking 

on  fomething  you  faid  a  little  ago,  of  the  be- 
Tie\^olent  Fairy  Meliffa. 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

What  of  her  ? 

Ro  S  A  LI  DA, 

You  faid,  (he  thinks  I  am  vain/,  and  this 
returns  to  my  imagination,  I  do  not  know  for 
what.— — 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

Well,  what  then  ? 

ROSALIDA* 

I  ihould  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  grounds 
Ihe  founds  fuch  an  accufation  :  I  never  boaft 

of  mvfelf* 
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A  S  T  E  R  I  A* 

0  by  no  means,  quite  the  contrary.-    ■ 

RO  S  AL  I  D  A. 

1  never  fpeak  of  myfelf ;  I  hate  and  avoid 

praife ^upon  what  then  does  fhe  judge  that 

I  am  vain  ?  ■ 

AST  ERI  A. 

Becaufe  flie  certainly  thinks  you  poffcfs  all 
thofe  qualities  which  might  give  occafion  for 
it. 

ROSALIPA. 

But  Ihe  pofitively  faid  that  I  was  vain, 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

f  It  is  undoubtedly  from  jealoufy  ihe  depre- 
ciates your  talents  and  agreeable  accompliih- 
ments  ;  for  example,  that  laft  dra.ving  which 
you  made,  and  certainly  it  is  a  maftcr-piccc, 
Ihe  looked  at  it  not  only  without  entbufiafm, 
but  praifed  it  with  a  negligence,  a  coldncfs. — 

ROSALIDA. 

I  own  I  feel  myfelf  hurt  at  fuch  inftanccs 
of  averfion  ;  I  cannot  bear  to  be  treated  with 
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injuftice it  diigufts  and  afflidls  me,  and 

puts  me  quite  belidc  mylclf.i 


Be  calm  my  child ;  the  ptior  little  dear, 
ihe  has  tears  in  her  eyes ;  how  afFeding  ! 

R  o  s  A  L  I  D  A  «j//i&  a  forced  jmile. 

Who  I  ma'am  !  1  aflure  you  I  do  not  feel 
the  leaft  tendency  to  meh  into  tears;  lam 
Only  grieved  at  having  difpleafed  the  bene- 
volent Fairy,  I  have  fticwn  my  furprife,  for  I 
have  done  nothing  to  draw  fuch  a  misfortune 
upon  myfelf ;  but  otherwife,  I  proteft  to  you 
1  do  not  feel  the  leaft  anger  or  refcntment.-— 

ASTERIA. 

O  I  am  convinced  of  it !  ■  '■  but  what  does 
Lamia  want  f 
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SCENE       IV. 

ASTERIA,  ROSALIDA,  LAMIA; 

Lamia  to  the  Fairy. 

Madam,  the  ambafladors  of  King  ZolpKlr 
ve  juft  now  arrived,  and  demand  an  au^ 
djeacei 

ASTERI  A» 

My  fitter  muft  be  acquainted but  here 

flic  comes,  and  Clarinda  with  her — —  (La* 
mia  gaa  cut.) 


SCENE      V. 

The  FAIRY  MELISSA,  ROSALIDA, 
CLARINDA,  Ihe  FAIRY  ASTERIA. 

Melissa. 

Clarinda,  go  and  embrace  Rofalida,  and 
a&  her  frien<Mhip 
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Rosalida  coining  forward. 

May  you  my  dear  Clarinda,  defire  it  with 
the  fame  fincerity  with  which  it  i$  granted. 

Clarinda. 
I  promife   you  the  love  of  an  afFeftionate 
fitter,   and  my  heart  expefts  the  fame  from 
yoil. 

AsTERiA  to  Mill  fa. 

I  believe  they  will  be  happy  to  converfc 
without  witneffes  ;  will  you  give  them  leave 
to  go  together  to  my  clofct. 

Melissa. 

I  have  no  objcdion,  Clarinda  follow  Ro^ 
falida. 

(The  young  Princejjes  take  each  ether  hy  the 
arm^  and  go  out.  RofalUa  in  fajftng  Melifa, 
curtfeys  to  her  with  a  look  of  baugbtinefs  and 
difdain. 
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SCENE    VI. 

THE   TWO   FAIRIES. 

Melissa,  looking  at  Rofalida  as  Jhe  goes  out. 

Xj  Y  my  being  a  Fairy  I  poflefs  the  art  of 
reading  in  the  eyes,  and  can  pretty  nearly 
guefs  the  thoughts  5  I  obfcrved  a  violent  re- 
fehtment  againft  me  in  thofe  of  Rofalida  % 
*hat  can  be  the  rcafon  ?-^ — ^ 

AsTERTA. 

Let  us  leave  that,  my  Sifter,  and  fpeak  of 
biifinefs  of  more  confequcnce.  Do  you  know 
that  fome  Ambafladors  are  arrived  ? 

Melissa. 

Yes,  and  1  gave  orders  to  let  them  know 
Wc  Ihall  fee  them  after  the  corcfnation.— — • 


ASTERIA. 

,What  do  you  imagine  is  the  fubjcd  of  thcif 
Onbafly  ?— — : 

I 
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Mblissa. 
Thefe  fame  Ambafladors  were  here  about 
eight  months  fince,  and  then  they  muO:  have 
heard  of  the  election,  which  you  know  Ihould 
have  happened  fix  weeks  ago. 

ASTBRIA« 

Yes  indeed,  it  has  been  debyed.— — 

I  imagine  they  conclude  it  is  already  over, 
and  are  come  from  their  mailer  to  compli- 
ment the  new  Queen- — — 

Aster  I  A* 

Well,  Sifter>  tell  me  truly,  what  at  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart  are  its  forebodings  on  the 
deciQon  that  mul^  be  made  this  evening  i 

Melissa. 

I  can  eafily  guefs  yours,  but  I  beg  leave  to 
conceal  mine ;  you  have  a  greater  Ihare  of 
fpirits  than  1,  and 

AsTt'RI  A. 

To  deal  plainly  then,  you  imagine  Cbrinda 
will  be  preferred  ? 
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Melissa. 
t  have  employed  aU  my  care  to  render  her 
^rthy  of  it* 

A  S  T  £  BL  1  A« 

And  for  fifteen  years  I  have  been  engaged 
iblely  in  the  education  of  Rofalida. 

MSLISSA. 

You  have  given  her  many  accomplifh- 
tnents,  you  have  adorned  and  cultivated  her 
underftandmg)  and  it  is  but  doing  you  juftice 
to  declare  it.  ■  ■ ' 

Aster  ia. 
And  her  heart,  principles,  and  fentiments  ? 

Melissa. 
I  cannot  judge  of  them  ;  I  do  ilot  know 
them. 

Asts  R  I  A. 

For  my  J)art,  t  cannot  judge  of  the  accom- 
plifliments  and  underftanding  of  Clarinda  i  for 
i  do  not  know  them* 

Me  l  is  s  a. 
You  may  at  leaft  judge  of  her  benevolence, 
her  gentlenefs,  her  even  temper  and  good 
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fcnfe.  I  believe  nobody  will  hefitatc  to  allow 
her  thefc  good  qualicies.  The  choice  of  a 
Queen  this  day  depends  upon  the  cfteem  and 
love  of  the  people,  fo,  Sifter,  I  cannot  be  with- 
out fomc  hopes. 

Aster  lA. 
So  you  think  fuperiority  of  talents  hurtful 
in  a  Princefs  born  to  reign.  * 

Melissa. 
True  fuperiority  confifts  in   gaining  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  is  the  only  fupe** 
riority  which  I  admire. • 

ASTE  RIA. 

And  you  do  not  believe  that  merit  creates 
hatred  and  envy  ? — — ^ 

Melissa. 
A  feeling  heart,  an  equal  and  gentle  tem- 
per, guards  the  poflcffor  from  hatred  ;  and 
when  no  vain  difplay  of  accomplifliments  is 
made,  envy,  even  in  difcovering  them,  extin- 
guilhes  icfelf,  or  knows  how  to  be  filcnt. 

AsT  E  RIA. 

In  fliort,  I  believe  Clarinda  perfcft,  fince 
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you  fay  fo,  but  her  reputation  is  not  fo  fplen- 
did  as  it  ihould  be  ;  her  name  is  fcarcely 
known,  whilft  that  of  Rofalida  is  celebrated 
even  in  countries  the  mod  diftant  from  this 

Ifland. 

« 

Me.li  ssa. 

I  don't  know,  Sifter,  what  Clarinda*s  repu- 
tion  may  be  beyond  this  Ifland,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain (he  is  beloved  by  all  who  approach  her« 

AsT£  RI  A, 

And  Rofalida  is  admired  by  all  who  either 
fee  or  hear  hen 


Me  lissa. 
But  who  is  this  coming  to  interrupt  us  ? 

ASTE  R  lA. 

Lamiai  what  do  you  want  ? 


"J 
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SCENE     VII. 
ASTERIA,  MELISSA,  LAMIA, 

Lamia,  givi^g  a  letter  to  Melijfa. 

JVl.  ADAM,  this  letter  was  carried  to  yoqr 
arpat^tfMnts,  and  I  was  defired  to  deliiwr 
it  into  your  own  hands  ;  the  Ambafiadors 
who  are  juft  arrived,  hoped  for  an  opportq* 
nity  6f  prefenting  it  themfelves  from  the 
King  their  maftcr;  but  as  they  know  yoif 
wilr  not  fee  them  till  the  evening 

Me  LissA. 

That  is  fufHcient  Lamia.    (Lamia  goes  cut* 
Melijfa  opens  (he  Utter  and  reads  it  to  her/elf.) 

ASTEH  J  A* 

Why,  is  this  letter  onlyfor  you,  Sifter  ?- 
May  we  not  at  leaft  knoyir  the  contents  ?• 

Melissa,  after  having  read  it. 

Nothing  important ;  I  beg  you  won't  dc- 
fire  to  know  the  particulars.* 
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AST£RIA. 

So  dien  you  have  ficcrets ! 

Melis  s  a. 
|jl0)  Sjtfter  I  b\i(  I  vifli  you  would  cxciife 

Aster  i'a. 
That  letter  is  from  King  Zolphir?— — 

Melissa, 
Yes  it  is. 

AsTE  R  ia: 
Why  this  myftery  then  ?— -it  is  injurious, 
aod  I  cannot  conceive 

Melissa,  giving  bcr  the  Utter. 
Since  you  will  j-ead  it,  with  all  my  heart. 

A  s  T  E  R  I A  reads  aloud. 

"  I  know,  O  Meliffa,  thou  prudent  Fairy, 

that  the  Qiieen  of  the  Happy  lUand  muft 

be  already  chofen  ;  from  all  I  have  heard 

•*  by  my  Ambafladors,  of  the  incomparable 

*•  Clarinda,  and  from  all  that  public  report 

[^  has  faid  of  her  benevolence  and  fj^^la 

I  111) 
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"  good  qualities,  which  with  the  enthufiaftic 
•"  regard  the  people  of  the  Happy  Ifland  have 
f^  for  her,  1  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  of  her 
being  already  placed  upon  the  throne  of 
which  (he  is  fo  deferving.  Receive  then, 
•^  O  great  Fairy,  the  affurance  of  the  lincere 
fatisfaftion  I  feel  upon  the  occafion»  and 
deign  to  inform  the  new  Queen,  that  flie 
cannot  have  a  more  faithful  friend  and  ally 
"  than  the  King. 

**  ZOLPHIR.'* 

■ 

This  is  certainly  the  moft  extraordinary 
jind  impertinent  letter 

Melissa. 

Do  you  imagine,  Sifter,  that  I  ought  to  be 
pffended  ? 

Aster  I  A. 

Raillery  is  very  ill-timed  at  prefent. 

Melissa. 

Dear  Sjft<?r,  I  pray  you  don't  put  yourfclf 
out  of  humour.    We  have  different  interefts.i 
but  you  promifcd  me  that  they  Ihould  not 
'  pccafion  a  quarrel  between  us. 


J  S  L  A  N  D,  iij 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

In  (hort,  the  fate  of  Clarinda  and  Rofalida 
ivill  be  decided  in  two  hours,  and  I  expedt 
that  important  moment  with  t)ie  greateft  iip- 
patience. 

MSLISS  Af 

And  I  cxpcA  it  with  perfef):  tranquillity. 
Here  come  our  Pupils ;  let  us  leave  them  to- 
gether, and  go  to  give  our  laft  orders  for  the 
coronation. 

(Melijfa  goes  cut.) 

A  S  T  X  R  I  A. 

Rofalida,  let  me  find  you  in  the  great  gal- 
lery in  half  an  hour^  I  have  ftill  fome  inftrucr 
^jons  to  give  you. 

{^e  goes  put.) 
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SCENE    VIIL 
ROSALIDA,    CLARINDA* 

ROSALID  A. 

Instructions! — it  is  probaWy 

ibmethiog  rdatiog  to  the  cercmoBy  ^  the 
^ftioD,  fior  othcrwife  I  don't  think  I  Jiavt 
fDuck  laflru&ioa  to  reoctre.-T-*— 

Clarinda. 
You  arc  very  accompliflied  then  ?—— 

ROSALID  A* 

People  are  bad  judges  of  diecnfclves;  bqt 
you  have  juft  now  heard  tne  fing»  and  play 
upon  different  inftruments ;  you  have  like« 
inrife  feen  my  drawings,  what  is  your  opi« 
nion  ?— — ^ 

Cl  arind  a. 

I  thought  all  was  charming,  and  I  faid  fo  \ 
but  at  my  age  one  is  not  capable  of  being  a 
good  judge ;  our  knowledge  muft  be  fo  im-^ 
perfeft,  fo  limiced< 
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RO  S  A  1. 1  D  A.. 

At  your  age ! Don't  you  know  tfeiit  w? 

fot  the  fame  age  ? 

Clarinda* 
Yes  I  know  it. — — 

R0SALII>A* 

WdB  theft!— you  fee  however,  that  at  oqr 
^e  it  |s  poffiblcto  know  fomething.-^— 

Clarinda. 
yes,  that  is  what  I  faid.— — ? 

ROSALIDA. 

Put  you  4on't  allow  a  fuperiority.r-r-*r 

CtARINDA. 

■  •        •  • 

0  no*— ?^ 

Rosa  LI  DA,  ajlde* 

1  believe  indeed  (he  is  right. — ^(Jloul)  I 
have  got  a  dreadful  head-ach.  Are  not  ydu 
fometimcs  out  of  humour  ?— — 

Clarinda. 
Out  of  humour,  what  is  thaf  ?  is  it  npt 

3 
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ROS  AL  I  D  A. 

•    Yes,  vexation  without  a  caufe. 

Cl  A  R  I  ND  A. 

Without  a  ciufe !— — I  know  it  not. 


RosALiDA,  Jhrugging  up  her  Jhoulders^ 

fays  afide. 

She  knows  nothing.  How  badly  fhe  has 
been  educated !— ^— (yf/WJHas  Meliffa  made 
you  learn  any  foreign  languages  ? — — 

Cl  A  R  I  ND  A. 

O  yeS)  fhe  has  taken  all  imaginable  pains 
in  my  edupapon. 

Ros  AL  I D  A,  afide. 

So  it  fcems.-^ (Aloud.)  I  know  four  Ian*' 

guages  }  hew  many  do  you  know  T 

Clarinda« 
^luch  the  fame. 

ROSALIDA. 

And  perfcftly  ? 

Cl  A  R  IN  D  A. 

O  by  Qo  means  \  I  know  nothing  perfe6lty« 
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R  o  s  A  L I D  A,  looking  at  ber  attentively. 

She  is  at  leaft  modcft- What  a  fwcct 

look !  (Clarinda  /miles)  What  do  you  laugh 
at  Clarinda  ? 

Clarinda. 
I  don't  know.— • 

R  o  s  A  L  I  D  A,  pll  looking  attentively: 

She  has  a  certain  timidity,  which  is  won- 
derfully engaging. ——■  Clarinda,  arc  you 
much  afraid  of  the  ceremony  this  evening  ? 

Clarinda. 
Much  afraid  !— -no.— — 

Ro  sal  I  DA. 

Do  you  know  the  ceremonial  ? 

Clarinda: 

Yes,  almoft.  We  are  to  be  conduced  in- 
to a  great  hall,  where  each  of  us  is  to  make  a 
ihort  fpeech,  and  then  the  council  of  old  men 
and  fagcs  arc  to  declare. 
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ROSALIDA^ 

It  is  fo^  except  the  Ihortnefs  of  thcfpeecb,fitf 
Aine  will  laft  three  quarters  of  an  hour.-=**-** 

Clarinda. 
Indeed !— *• 

Rosa  ltd  a. 
Yes,  at  the  kaft. 

CLARINDAi 

I  am  glad  of  it. * 

R  O  S  A  L  I  D  A« 

You  arc  very  obliging.—— • 

C  L  A  R  I  N  D  A. 

I  fhall  certainly  be  much  diverted  with 
it. 

RosALiDA,  a/idem 

How  nUy  (he  is ! (Jloud.)  It  will  di^ 

vert  you  then  ?— — I  do  not  believe  to  divert 
is  the  prpper  word  to  exprefs  what  is  meant. 

Clarinda. 
Cxcufe  me^  no  other  word  can  exprefs  my 
idea4— — I  find  there  is  a  fomcthing  in  youf 
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manner,  in  your  air,  and  in  every  thing  you 
fay,  which  I  cannot  exprefs ;  that  I  never  faw 
in  any  one  but  you,  and  is  to  me  very  enter- 
caining. 

R  O  S  A  1 1  D  A. 

Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  kind  of  encomium 
quite  new  to  me» 

Clartnda. 
But  is  it  really  an  encomium  ?        I  had  no 
fuch  intention. 

ROSALI  DA. 

I  indeed  imagine  your  language  frequently 
does  not  ccrrefpond  exadtly  with  your  inten-> 
tions,  and  chat  without  art  or  deceit ;  for  cer- 
tainly you  could  not  be  fufpe^bed,  you  have 
fuch  a  gentle  unafFcflcd  manner.—— 

Clarikda. 

And  as  to  me,  I  do  not  take  that  for  an 
cncofhium ;  am  I  wrong  ? 

ROSALIDA. 

Yes,  for  I  really  think  that  candour  and 
innocence  are  painted  on  your  countenance* 
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Cl  AR  IND  A. 

But  if  your -intention  was  not  pcrfcftly  con- 
fonant  with  your  language- — ^ 


Rosa  LI  D  a. 
Do  you  know  that  you  have  a  great  deaf 
of  underftanding  ;    natjural  underftanding  I 
mean. 

Cl  A  R  i^  0  a. 
*  .Arid  pray  what  underftanding  is  it  that  is 

not  natural  ? Perhaps  you  could  tcacH 

me. — — 

Rosa  LI  DA. 

Really  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  ae 

prefent»  that  (he  underftands  finefle. But 

let  us  return  to  your  fpcech  ;  is  it  very  ele- 
gant ? 

Cl  AR  I  N  D  A. 

I  have  prepared  no  fpeech> 


Rosa  LID  A. 
O,  you  fpeak  qff  hand. 


C  L  A  R  I  N  D  ^i- 

Juft  fo. 
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ROSALIDA* 

And  your  Fairy  advifed  you  to  do  fo  ? 

Clarinda. 
She  poGtively  commanded  me. 

R  OS  A  L  I  DA. 

That  is  furprifing.  But  tell  me,  my  dear 
Clarinda,  what  fort  of  a  life  have  you  led  hi- 
therto ? 

Clarinda. 

I  have  always  been  fo  happy,  that  I  could 
not  look  but  with  dread  upon  any  change  that 
might  happen  to  me. 

R  o  s  A  L  I  D  a. 

I  was  doubtful  whether  you  had  any  am- 
bition ;  but  if  you  are  declared  Queen  this 
evening  ? 

Clarinda* 

I  (ball  dedicate  my  whole  attention  to  the 
means  pf  juftifying  the  choice  the  council  (hall 
have  condefccnded  to  make. 

Rosalida* 
I  am  much  pleafed  with  your  anfwer  s  but 

K 
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I  am  ibrry,  Clarinda,  that  I  can  only  atnufe 
yout  while  you  make  a  much  more  lafting 
imprellion  upon  me,  and  intereft  me  deeply 
in  your  favour^ 

Cl  ARiN  D  A< 

I  do  not  flatter  myfelf  that  there  is  a  great 
conformity  in  out  difpofitions  aiid  under- 
standings, but  I  am  confident  that  our  hearts 
may  fuit  each  other.—*—* 

RosaliDa. 

ril  lay  a  wager  that  the  Fairy  Melifla  has 
prejudiced  you  againft  me.-— — 

C  L  A  R  I  N  D  A« 

You  know  her  but  littk }— *-lhe  is  not  at- 
pable  of  it. 

ROS  ALI  DA« 

Yet  I  know,  (he  in  many  refpe6ts  difapproves 
of  the  education  given  me  by  the  brilliant 
Fairy. 

Ct  ARIKDA. 

That  may  be,  but  I  have  never  heard  her 
menti(Hi  it.——  5 
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Rosa  li  d  a« 

That  may  be  and  if  it  was  fo,  do  you 
t^ink  (he  judges  right? 

Ct  ARl  N  D  A. 

M elifla  never  can  be  wrong.  If  you  knew 
how  juft,  fagacious»  and  good  (he  is-^*^ 

R0SALIDA« 

iTou  lovt  only  her.— - 

C  L  A  R  1  N  0  A« 

No ;  but  I  love  her  as  I  oughts  I  prefer  her 
to  all  the  worid.— *— 

ROSALID  A. 

And  who  do  you  bve  beGdes  ?| 

Clarinda. 

Zemira,  the  companion,  the  friend  chofen 
for  me  by  Melifla^  and  who  is  to  me  what 
X^amia  is  to  you. 

ROSALIDA)  €Onfufid. 

Lamia  has  only  been  two  days  with  me. 

Kij 
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C  i;  A  R  I  N  D  A. 

Can  you  have  loft  your  friend  ?  And 
have  I  had  the  imprudencei  to  renew  ybur 
grief  ? 

ROSALIDA. 

Na—— — Clarinda,  let  us  change  the  fub- 

Clarinda. 
Rofalida,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  I 
have    given    you    pain    without    intending 

R  OS  a  L I D  A,  forrowfully. 
You  deferve  to  be  loved,  Clarinda ;  I  am 
not  fbrprifed  that  you  have  had  a  friend  from 
your  infancy }  but  for  my  part  I  have  none. 

Clarinda. 

I  will  be  your  friend,  mydearRofalida.— * 


Rosa  LI  DA,  afide^ 
How  good  and  engaging  (he  is  !    ■     and  I 
ridiculed  her. 

Clarinda. 
I  pray  you   banifh    this    melancholy,  it 

srievcs  me.— 
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ROSALIDA. 

Every  word  fhc  fpeaks  melts  and  penetrates 
me  to  the  heart.  Clarioda,  let  us  promife 
that  whatever  {nay  be  tjie  ^ecifion  of  our 
fate,  we  never  (hall  part. 

Cl  AR  IND  A- 

O9 1  make  that  vow  with  tranfport. 


SCENE     IX. 

ROSALIDA,    CLARINDA,    LAMIA. 

Lamia,  to  RofaUda. 
JM  ADAM,  the  Fairy  waits  you. 

ROSALIDA. 

Come  then,  we  niuft  part,  my  dear  Cla- 
rinda. 

C  L  A  R  I  N  D  A. 

■ 

Let  me  at  leaft  fee  yo\i  to  the  door  of  the 
gallery. — 7-  {*rhty  go  out.) 

End  of  tbt  Firft  Aa. 
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ACT    II. 


1       t 


SCENE    FIRST. 
ASTERIA,   ROSALIDA. 

ASTl  RI  A. 

Judge  of  my  furprifc  at  reading  the  letr 
ten 

ROSALI  DA. 

I  own  to  you  I  (hare  it,  and  this  great  re- 
nown  of  Clarinda's  furprtfes  me  tnfinttely.  It 
is  with  ple^fure  I  do  juflice  to  her  good  qua- 
lities i  (he  is,  as  you  faid,  gentle,  amiable, 
and  engaging  i  but  I  do  not  think  ihe  pof- 
fefles  that  turn  of  mind  which  can  infpire  ad* 
miration  and  rapture. 

A  S  T  B  R  I  4. 

She  has  no  talents,  nor  fuperiority  of  any 
Hind.    I  am  likewife  perfoacted  that  this  pre-; 
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tended  renown  does  not  exifl: ;  her  affability 
niuft  have  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Ambaf- 
fadors,  who  have  undoubtedly  drawn  a  inp& 
exaggerated  pidure  to  tljeir  mailer* 


ROSALID^. 

I  do  recolleft  indeed,  that  during  their 
firft  embafly  I  fcarcely  law  them  ;  their  ftrange 
aukward  manners  difgufted  me,  and  I  evpn 
took  the  liberty  to  laugh  at  them  openly. 

Aster  J  A. 

We  need  look  no  farther ;  that  explains 
the  enigma,  and  will  bring  down  a  little  of 

the  vanity  of  my  Sifter,  who  triumphs  ia 
fccret,  notwithftanding  all  her  modefty, 

ROSALIDA. 

She  triumphs  !--— — O  then  i)ie  takes  the 
}etter  quite  ferioufly  ? 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

She  did  not  fliew  the  leaft  furprife,  I  a0ure 
you. 
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ROSALIDA. 

Indeed ! 

Aster i a. 

In  (horc,  the  difcovery  approaches,  and  w.q 
fliall  triumph  in  our  turn.—— 

ROSALIDA* 

Are  the  Ambafladors  of  King  Zolphir  to 
be  prefent  at  the  ceremony  of  the  eleftion  ? 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

Certainly  ;  I  gave  orders  to  delire  their  at- 
tendance. 

ROS  AL  ID  A. 

I  own  to  you,  Madam,  that  of  all  things  in 
the  world,  I  could  wi(h  the  mafter  himfelf  to 
be  prefent. 

ASTE  R  I  A. 

Nothing  can  be  more  eafy,  and  you  have 
fuggefted  an  excellent  idea  to  me.  By  the 
power  of  my  art  I  can  without  difficulty—^ 

ROSALIDA. 

Ah,  Madam,  you  are  very  good  I 
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ASTERIA. 

Not  only  Zolphir  Ihall  be  there,  but  like* 
wife  all  the  Kings  and  Princes  who  are  the 
neighbours  of  this.  IQand.  |t  is  my  defire, 
my  dear  Rofalida,  that  the  aflembly  where 
you  are  going  to  appear,  and  to  be  ele&ed 
unanimouQy,  fhall  be  the  moft  auguft  and 
Iplendid  in  the  univerfe.  Po  you  remain 
here,  while  I  go  to  my  clofet  to  empjoy  this 
refources  of  my  art  in  fuch  a  way  as  (hall 
gratify  both  your  wifhes  and  my  own,  and  I 
will  return  to  you  prefently.     (She  goes  out*) 

RosALiDA  alone • 

I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me 
to-day,  but!  feel  a  ftrange  uneaSnefs,  which 

I  never  experienced  before. Since  I  have 

feen  Clarinda,  I  am  more  diflfatisfied  with  my- 
felf,  yet  I  believe  I  am  fuperior  to  her  \  and  I 
truly  think  fo,  when  I  refleA  and  draw  the 

comparifon but  when  I  ceafe  to  reafon,  and 

hearken  only  to  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  all 
that  merit  of  which  I  am  fo  proud  feems 
to  vanifh,  and  Iwiih  to  refemble  Clarinda; 
She  engages,  (he  attrafts,  fhe  captivates,  and 
I  find  that  I  already  love  her  fmcerely. 
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S  C  E  N  e     II. 
LAMIA,  ROSALIDA- 

Lamia,  running* 

vJ  Madam,  I  have  been  to  fee  the  grandcft 
^nd  mcft  noble  fight  perhaps  in  the  world, 

ROS  ALI  D  Ar 

What  is  it  ? 

L  A  M  I  A. 

It  is  the  coronation-hall.     Only  conceive 
pld  men,  princes,  kings,  and  fages,  all  col- 

Icftcd  in  one  place fuch  a  fpeftacle  is  not 

common. — —I  am  ftruck  with  admiration  I 

RosALiDA,  qfide. 

The  moment  approaches,  and  in  fpitc  of 
me,  I  feel  difturbed. 

Lamia. 

Tliere  is  a  noife,  an  uproar  in  the  gardens 
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^nd  galleries,  ivhich  increafcs  every  inftant  % 
hearken,  don't  you  hear  the  cries  ? ^Cer- 
tainly fomc  extraordinary  accident  muft  have 
happened. 

IIOSALIDA. 

I  think  I  hear  them  repeating  the  name  of 

Clarinda. Go  and  fee.  wh^  is  the  matter, 

J^amia.— — r 

Lamia  goes  tofee^  and  returns. 

It  is  the  Princefe  Clarinda  croffing  the  gi^U 
leries  to  come  hither. 

ROSALIDA* 

And  why  thcfc  redoubled  cries  ? 

Lamia* 

*Tis  a  multitude  of  poor  people  who  were 
waiting  for  her  going  paft  ;  it  is  faid  (he  is 

very  charitable.- (A  cry  is  difiinSly  beard, 

bebM  tbt Scenes.)  I^ng  live  the  Princefs  Ck^ 
rinda,  long  live  oar  generous  benefa^re/s  I 

Good  heavens,  what  a  crowd ! all  the 

unhappy  people  who  have  been  fuccoured  by 
Clarinda,  arc  ceruinly  affemWedr 
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R  O  S  A  L  I  D  A. 

They  arc  offering  up  their  prayers  for  herj 
they  arc  right.   Ah,  fuch  prayers  defervc  to 

be  heard. (Tb^  cry  nearer  and  louder  :) 

Long  live  Clarinda^  long  live  our  dear  hene^ 
faHrefs  /— r — r 

How  has  fhe  had  the  happinefs  to  be  ufe- 
ful  to  fo  many  people  ?  For  my  part,  I 
never  faw  any  unhappy  people  in  the  pa« 
lace ! 

Lamia. 

It  is  faid  fhe  w^nt  in  fearch  of  them« 

ROSALIDA* 

Ah,  Afteria ! ^you  might  have  led  mc 

%o  them  l-'^'^^CJ/ide,)  I  feel  myfclf  quite  op- 
prefled ;  never  was  my  mind  filled  with  fucl^ 
bittcrnefs ! — r 

Lamia, 
Here  come  the  Fairies  and  the  Princcfs« 
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SCENE     III. 

ROSALIDA,    LAMIA,    MELISSA, 
ASTERIA,  CLARINDA. 

(Tie  two  Fairies  carrying  a  Crown  fet  with 

diamonds.) 

• 

Melissa* 

X  HE  decifive  moment  is  at  laft  arrived. 
Here  is  the  crown,  which  in  lefs  than  an 
hour  we  muft  place  with  our  own  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  Queen  of  the  Happy  Ifland; 
■  (They  lay  it  on  a  Table.)  Rofalida,  if  it  is 
your  fate  to  be  called  to  the  throne,  I  fwear  by 
that  friendlhip  which  unites  my  Sifter  and 
me,  to  continue  to  love  and  proted):  you,  and 
never  to  employ  the  powers  of  my  art,  but 
for  your  glory,  and  the  happinefs  of  your  do- 
minions. 


R  o  s  A  L  I  D  A. 

Alas,  every  thing  that  I  hear  this  day  only 
fcrvcs  to  perplex  me  !• 
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ASTERIA. 

Garinda,  it  is  with  pleafute  I  hihd  myfeU^ 
to  you  by  the  fame  vows ;  and  you,  my  Sifter^ 
who  know,  my  heart,  you  know  whether  I 
Ihall  be  faithful. 

Me  tissA. 

Oj  1  have  fio  doubts.- Rofalida  and  Cla* 

rioda»  the  aflembly  wait  you,  go. 

CtAkiNDA  to  Melijfa. 
What !  without  you  ? — ^— 

MbIiss  A« 

Ves ;  from  the  dread  of  conftraiiiiog  thtf 
votes  of  the  eouncil,  my  Sifter  and  I  (hall  it^ 
main  here  i  go  then,  my  children* 

Clarinda. 

Come,  my  dear  Rofalida,  and  do  not  forget 
the  promifes  you  made  me.- 

R  o  s  A  L I D  A,  in  giving  her  her  arnii 
Ah,  if  it  was  not  for  fate,  and  the  Fairies 
that  oblige  me  to  contend  with  you  for  the 
throne»  how  happy  Aould  I  be  to  yield  it  to 
your  virtues ! 
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Clarinda. 


Nobody  can  think  you  more  deferving  of 
It  than  Clarinda !  -— 


Melissa. 

Go,  my  dear  children,  and  fhew  the  zi^ 
iembly»  that  now  expeft  you,  not  two  rivals, 
but  two  friends,  who  are  too  noble  and  too 
generous,  to  let  either  intereft  or  ambition 
difunite  them. 

RoSAtiD  A. 

Gire  me  your  arm,  dear  Clarinda**-"— -^^i^ftik 
in  going  cut.)  I  tremble,  and  can  fcarce  walk. 

(They  go  out^  Lamia  foUomng. ) 
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SCENE     IV. 

MELISSA,   ASTER  I  A. 

MelissA)  after  a  Jhort  JiUnce^  during  lobicb 
fie  looks  attentively  at  ber  Sifter^  who  is  in  a 
deep  reverie. 

Well,  Sifter? — 

'    ASTE  R  I  A. 

You  know  my  thoughts ;  I  will  not  at- 
tempt ta  conceal  the  agitation  I  feel  at  this 
moment,  and  with  the  fame  fincerity  I  muft 
tell  you,  I  begin  to  fqfped  your  hopes  forCla- 

rinda  are  not  without  foundation. She  is 

univerfally  beloved,  and  I  have  juft  nowfeen 

unqueftionable  proofs  of  it. -Perhaps,  this 

general  efteem  will  obtain  the  crown  for  her ; 
if  that  be  the  cafe,  I  muft  allow  you  have 
chofen  the  moft  certain  means  for  placing  her 

on  the  throne  •, but  pray  does  fhe  poffcfs 

thofe  brilliant  qualities  which  alone  can  render 
a  reign  memorable  and  glorious  ? 


/ 
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Melissa. 

1  did  not  Willi  Clarinda  to  have  any  re- 
putation but  what  I  believed  to  be  the  mod 
folid  ;  that  of  goodncfs  and  benevolence. 

ASTE  R  I  A. 

That  may  be  fufHcicnt  to  carry  the  eleftion, 
but  not  to  reign  with  fplendor.  How  Ihall 
Clarinda,  who  I  allow  is  good,  but  fimple 
and  inexperienced,  without  inftruAion  or  tafte 
for  the  arts,  be  capable  of  difcerning  merit, 
encouraging  abilities  ;  in  (hort, '  how  can  (he 
know  men,  or  judge  of  them  fo  as  to  employ 
them  fuccefsfully  i 

Melissa. 

But,  Sifter,  did  I  ever  tell  you,  that  Cla- 
rinda was  (imple  and  uninftrufbed  ? 

A  s  T  C  R  I  A. 

Have  you  cultivated  her  underftanding, 
have  you  given  her  accompliChments  ? 

Melissa. 
Yes,  Sifter,  I  have. 
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ASTE  R  I  A. 

Clarinda  accompHnicnencs ! 

M  £  L  I  s  s  A« 

Yes,  Sifter. 

A  S  T  £  R  I  A. 

You  arc  in  raillery,  fure.— 

Me  liss  a. 
No,  I  tell  you  nothing  but  the  plain  troth.^ 

A  s  T  E  R  I  A* 

But  what  does  Ihe  know  then  ? 

Melissa. 
All  that  Rofalida  knows. 

ASTE  R  I  A. 

But,  SHler,  how  comes  it  about  I  never 
heard  it  mentioned  before  ? 

Melissa. 
I  wiihed  her  to  have  accomplifliments,  not 
CO  proclaim  them  to  the  world,  but  for  her 
own  amufement,  and  the  amufement  of  heF 
friends  ;  they  are  not  a  (puree  of  any  vanity 
in  her,  fhe  does  not  feek  admiration^  and  ihe 
is  not  envied. 
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A  S  T  S  R  I  A. 

Say  what  you  will,  I  very  much  doubt  of 
the  excellence  of  her  abilities ;  (he  has  fo  little 
fpirit ! — — 

Melissa. 

You  deceive  yourfclf  again,  Sifter  s  Cla* 
rinda  has  a  great  deal  of  fpiric 

A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

Wherein  does  (he  (hew  it  ? 

Melissa. 

TeS)  Sifter,  (he  has  inBnite  fpirit ;  I  allow 
that  (he  can  neither  banter,  di(remble,  nor 
harangue ;  (he  never  turns  fimplicity  and^ 
Ignorance  into  ridicule  ;  (he  does  not  think  ic 
an  unpardonable  crime  to  be  deficient  in 
what  is  called  the  cuftoms  of  the  world  :  yet 
Ihe  knows  and  follows  all  thefe  little  co- 
venants *,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  appear 
fo  trifling,  that  to  her  it  feems  very  natu- 
ral fome  of  them  (hould  frequently  be  for- 
gotten. The  only  thing  which  ftrikes  her 
in  a  ridiculous  light,  is  caprice^  of  which  ihf 

Lij 
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has  no  conception,  and  laughs  at  it  very  na« 
turally ;  for  fhe  has  all  the  ingenuoufnels  of 
her  iige.  She  reflcfts  much  and  judges  found- 
ly  :  perhaps  it  will  never  be  faid  that  ihe  is 
captivating^  but  the  better  (he  is  known,  the 
greater  will  be  the  pleafure  to  hear  her,  and 
the  zeal  to  confult  hen 


AstERIA. 

I  own  to  you,  you  aftonifli  me. 

Melissa. 

I  hear  a  noife fome  one  comes,  we  fliall 

have  news.— — 

ASTERIA. 

Ah  heaven ^it  is  Lamia»  and  joy  fpark- 

ling  in  her  countenance.- 
Well,  Lamia. — — 
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SCENE     V. 
ASTERIA,  MELISSA,  LAMIA. 

AsTERiA  to  Lamia. 
1 S  the  Queen  chofen  ? 

Lamia* 

No,  Madam  5  but  if  I  dared  to  foretell  the 

event 

Melissa* 

Speak  without  conftraint. 

Lamia. 

yoq  deiire  ity  Madam  ? 

Melissa. 
yes,  fpeak  out.— 

Lamia  to  Afteria. 

Ah,  Madam,  how  (hall  I  dcfcribe  to  you 

the  amazing  fuccefs  of  the  Princefs  Rofalida, 

the  aftonilhing  effeft  produced  by  her  fpcech  -, 

with  what  a  noble  graceful  manner  did  fbQ 

Liij 
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harangue  the  aflembly  !  by  her  eloquence 
and  her  charms  (he  gained  the  univerlal  fuf- 
frage  ^  redoubled  acclamations  obliged  her  to 
Hop  ten  times ;  at  laft,  when  (he  ceafed  to. 
fpeak,  the  applaufe  with  which  the  hall  rc- 
founded  had  not  fuffered  the  Prince fs  Cla- 
rinda  to  begin,  when  I  came  away  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  happy  news. 

A  s  T  £  R  I  A. 

1  am  very  fcnfiWe,  my  de^r  L^mia,  of  thi§ 
proof  of  your  attachment.  Go  back  to  the 
Princeffcs  •,  I  hope  we  fhall  foon  fee  them. 

(Lamia  goes  out.) 


SCENE     VI. 

ASTERIA,    MELISSA. 

•»  '  •  ■  •    ■ 

Me  LISS4. 

X-/0.  not  reftrain  yourfelf,  my  dear  Sifter  i 
give  vent  to  your  jay, 
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A  S  T  E  R  I  A. 

If  I  thought  it  could  be  qffenfive  to  you, 
I  would  not  yield  to  my  feelings^ 

Mel  iss  a« 

No  indeed.  Sifter,  perfonal  confideratioas 
{ball  never  make  me  unjuft. 

Aster  I  A. 

• 

Indeed,  Sifter,  I  love  Rofalida  as  you  love 
Clarinda ;  therefore  you  may  imagine  I  can- 
not, hear  the  hopes  which  have  been  given 
nie»  without  being  delighted^. 

Melissa. 

The  fentiment  is  quite  natural ;  befides, 
Rofalida  in  many  refpefts  deferves  your  af- 
fection :  I  only  find  fault  with  her  caprice  and 
vanity ;  but  ftie  has  a  good  underftanding  and  a 
good  heart,  and  can  eafily  correct  her  faults. 

ASTE  RI  A. 

She  has  an  excellenc  heart,  you  may  depend 

ypooit, 

L«  •  •  • 
iiij 
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Melissa. 

I  believe  it,  and  I  have  this  day  feen  fc- 
veral  proofs  of  it  which  convince  me. 


A  s  T  E  R  I  A. 

You  delight  me— —ah,  dear  Sifter^  this 
unchangeable  goodnefs,  this  perfeft  equity 
which  you  poffefs  in  fuch  an  eminent  degree, 
engages  and  wins  all  my  confidence.  Though 
I  believe  at  this  inftant  that  Rofalida  has 
carried  the  prize  from  Clarinda,  you  have 
opened  my  eyes,  and  I  fee  that  the  educa- 
tion you  have  given*  your  pupil  renders  her 
more  worthy  to  reign.  I  was  mifled  by  va- 
nity }  I  was  defirous  that  Rofalida  fhould  be 
admired,  and  direfted  her  fclf-lovc  only  to 
trifling  objcfts  ;  undoubtedly  all  her  faults 
ihc  owes  to  me,  J  feel  and  own  it :  but  at 
this  ii)ftant  however,  while  I  am  condemning 
myfclf,  (he  is  perhaps  crowned  !  Clarinda  is 
adored  for  her  benevolence,  and  a  thoufand 
good  qualities;  but  thofe  of  Rofalida,  though 
not  fo  folid,  are  more  brilliant*  and  even  the 
fages,  feduced  and  fubdycd  by  them^  place 
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her  upon  the  throne. Indeed,  Sifter  J  can-. 

not  but  believe  that  what  dazzles  men,  will 
always  influence  their  conduct, 

Melissa. 

Then,  they  never  attend  to  theirhcarts^pp"* 
But  what  noife  is  this  ?  ^  » ■■.  .■ 

V 
ASTBRI  A. 

Ah,  the  Queen  is  chofen !— r-I  hear  the 
voice  of  Rofalida ! 


Melissa. 

Let  us  take  the  Crown,  it  is  we  that  muft 
give  it.  (The  doers  are  thrown  open^  Clarinda  and 
Rofalida  come  forward^  Lamia  foUomngO 


I 


/"; 
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■til    it 


•f^ 


SCENE    vir. 

AST£RiA>  ROSALIDA,  CLARINDA, 

MELISSA. 

(The  Fairies  move  fortoard  to  take  the  Crown.) 

A  S  T  ?  R  I  A» 


RoMda- 


r. 


■b  * 


R  O  S  A  L  I  D  A. 

Go,  dear  Clarinda,  and  receive  the  reward 
of  your  vircueSf 

ASTBRIA. 

What  de  I  hear !-— what !  Clarinda  ?— » 

ROSALIDA. 

Yes,  Madam,  (he  is  Queen,  and  by  the  una^ 

nimous  voice  of  the  people. (To  Meliffa.) 

Ah,  Madan),  if  you  had  but  feen  with  what 
general  acclamations  Die  was  proclaimed ! 
She  no  fooner  had  begun  to  fpeak,  than  com* 
paffion  and  emotion  penetrated  every  heart. 
5 
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Every  fcntcncc  of  her  noble  afFefting  dif- 
^ourfe  will  remain  indelibly  engraven  upon 
my  memory  :  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her, 
and  filled  with  tears  ;  mine  likewife  flowed ; 
I  parcook  of  the  general  enthufiafm  with 
which  (he  infpired  the  audience,  and  with 
tranfport  added  my  fuffrage  to  that  of  the 
whole  aflcmbly. 

C|.  AR  INDA. 

P  Roialida^  thou  feeling,  generous  friend !— « 


Aster  lA. 

You  have  gained,  dear  Sifter,  enjoy  your 
triumph  \  do  not  be  afraid  of  afflifting  me, 
I  admire  your  work,  and  my  heart  without 
reludance  muft  applaud  the  juft  fuccefs  with 
which  it  is  rewarded.  Come,  thou  amiable 
and  virtuous  Clarinda,  come  and  receive  the 
Crown. 

C  L  A  R  I  N  P  A* 

My  dear  Ro&lida— >-^I  cannot  tqcept  it| 
)>ut  in  iharing  it  wifb  ypyi* 
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ASTERIA, 

0  heaven !        ^ 

ROSALIDA^ 

Who  1 1 

Clarinda. 
Yes,  it  is  my  irrevocable  rcfolution, 

ROSALIDA. 

No,  no>  you  alone  deferve  it. 

Clarinda. 

1  make  you  an  offer  of  what  I  myfclf 
would  have  accepted ;  if  you  love  me  as 
much  as  I  love  you,  Rofalida,  you  will  not 

hefu^te. 

Melissa. 

Reign  both  of  you  •,  fulfil  the  wifties  of 
the  people,  who  could  not  have  placed  Cla- 
rinda  upon  the  throne  without  regretting 
Rofalida ! 

RoSALIDA* 

After  the  choice  they  have  made,  what 
more  can  they  dcfire  ?— ^Ah  !  this  day  ha^ 
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taught  me  to  know  myfelf  too  well  to  let 
me  regret  the  lofs  of  a  throne,  which  I  now 
blulh  for  having  prefumed  to  claim. 

Clarinda. 

You  have  nothing  to  blufh  for,  but  the 
offence  you  offer  to  friendfhip  by  your  cruel 
refufal. 

Melissa. 
Rofalida,  if  your  foul  is  as  feeling  as  k  is 
great  and  noble,  you  will  not  oppofe  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  your  friend  ! 

ROSALIDA. 

-Ah,  Clarinda ! 

Clarinda. 
The  council  continues  affembled  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronati^oh  ;  come,  my  dear 
Rofalida,  join  your  friend  in  afcending  that 
throne  which  becomes  valuable  by  your  deign- 
ing to  partake  it. 

ROSAL  IDA. 

You  command  it,  I  therefore  obey.~ — 

Clarinda. 

You  gratify  all  my  wilhes. 
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ROSALIDA. 

But  you  mult  always  remain  my  guide  and 
my  model  j  teach  me  your  virtues,  and,  if 
poflible,  make  me  like  yourfelf,  or  you  will 
bave  done  nothing  for  me. 

ASTERIA. 

Continue,  my  dear  children,  to  enjoy  the 
happinefs  of  which  you  are  fo  deferving ;  and 
remember,  that  the  greateft  talents  and  moft 
brilliant  accompliihments,  are  only  ui'elefs  oi' 
dangerous,  if  unaccompanied  with  modefty^ 
goodnefsi  and  benevolence. 


THE    END. 
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THE    PERSONS. 

MELINDA,' a  »^V/<w. 

LUCY,  ber  Niece. 

DORINA,   LucyV  lUiftrefs  'of  Mufic  end 
Drawings  and  living  with  Melinda. 

PHILLIS,  tbeDaugbitr  efMelindifs  Maid, 
and  educated  with  Lucf. 


Tbe  Scene  at  Pms,  in  Melind^s  Houfe, 


«♦♦ 


THB 


SPOILED    CHILD, 


A     COMEDY. 


A  C  T     I. 


SCENE    FIRST. 

7'3f  fcene  represents  a  Stuif^  vjitb  hooks, 
*  gloteSf  C^c. 

MELINDA,    DORINA. 

M  Z  L  I  N  D  A. 

JVl  Y  dear  Dorina,  I  have  been  a  long  time 
defirous  of  a  particular  converfation  with  jov, 
about  my  niece »  and  I  wiib  you  wouk^  d«al 

M 
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candidly  with  me.  I  placed  you  with  her^ 
not  <$nl)r  to  improve  her  heart  and  under* 

ftanding,  and  to  teach  her  fome  agreeable 
accomplifhments,  but,  above  all  things,  to  tell 
me  the  truth,  and  affiil  me  to  know  her  dif- 
pofitioft. 

Dor  I  N  A. 

It  is  my  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  con« 
ceal  my  thoughts  ;  but.  Madam,  fuch  is  your 
own  penetration  — 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

I  penetrating !  by  no  means ;  that  is  pre- 
cifely  what  I  am  not  •,  then,  fuch  is  the  life 
of  dtflipation  I  lead,  that  it  leaves  me  no  time 

to  refled. 1  love  the  world,  but  I  love 

my  niece  ftiH  more  ;  ^nd  if  I  had  been  better 
inftrudled  myfclf,  I  would  have  given  up 
all  other  purfuiis  with  pleafure,  to  have  de- 
dicated myfelf  entirely  to  the  education  of 
Lucy. 

Dor  IN  A. 

Nobody  is  more  capable.  Madam    ■ 

Mel  IN D  At 
No,  no  5  1  do  myfelf  juftice,  when  I  owa 
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I  h^v'^  no  abiliries,  and  that  I  know 
IKHhing  I  I  had  mailers  when  I  was  young  i 
but  I  was  educated  in  a  convent,  which  is 
the  beft  excufc  I  can  offer  for  my  ignorance. 
In  ihort,  Lucy  is,  beyond  expreflion,  dear  to 
me  :  I  am  a  widow,  I  have  no  children,  and 
Ihc  is  my  only  heir  5  1  would  not  leave  it  ip 
her  power  to  reproach  me  on  a  future  oc- 
caHon,  for  that  negligence,"  of  which,  in  the 
bottoAi  of  my  heart,  I  could  not  help.accufing 
my  friends  a  cho^fand  times,  in  their  conduft 
towards  me« 

Dor  IN  A. 
Mifs  Lucy  is  very  defcrving  of  your  «£• 
feAion  j  Ihe  is  a  charming  girl- 

Me  L  I  HD  A. 

That  IS  what  you  arc  inccflantly  repeating 
to  her,  and  what  I  frequently  fay  myfelf ;  and 
We  arc  both  wrong,  for  we  fpoil  her. 

DORINA. 

Ah  !  Madam,  it  is  not  fuch  a  difpofition  M 
hers  that  is  to  be  fpoilcd. 

>  Melinda* 

Ti$  true,  Ihc  is  more  womanly  than  is  com- 

Mij 
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mon  at  her  age— — for  example,  that  cafe 
with  which  (he  mimicks  every  bodyi  b  what 
I  never  faw  but  in  her. 

Dor  I  N  A* 

And  yet  (he  is  not  fourteen. 

M  B  L  I  N  D  A. 

Certairily  (he  is  very  promidng ;  but' to  all 
her  natural  charms,  I  wi(h  to  add  great  ta- 
lents and  a  good  heart :  without  talents,  people 
langui(h,  time  hangs  heavy,  as  I  have  dearly 
experienced.  To  pay  and  receive  vifits,  is  a 
pleafure    of   which  one    very    foon    grows 

tired  ! yet,  that  is  the  great  refource  of 

people  who  have  no  objeft  to  purfue.  In 
(hort,  I  wilh  (he  may  have  a  feeling  mind, 
becaufe  without  that,  nothing  can  be  enjoyed, 
and  'tis  always  an  excellent  refource  when 
beauty  is  no  more.  Then  it  is  with  pleafure 
we  think  friends  are  more  to  be  valued  than 
admirers. 

Dor  I N  A. 

You  have  fuch  a  fund  of  moral  refleftionSv 
Madam,  I  am  always  happy  in  hearing  you* 
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Me  L  IND  A. 

I  hope  that  Lucy,  inftruded  and  educated 
by  you,  will  have  ftill  more ;  and  that  ftudy 
and  reading  will  give  to  her  underftanding» 
what  is  wanting  in  mine. 

Dor  IN  A. 

And  the  rather,  as  fhe  has  fuch  application, 
memory-'—^and  natural  tafte. 

MSL  IN  PA. 

Yes,  (he  has  a  great  deal  of  tafte,  which  is 
vifible  even  in  the  ftnalleft  things. ^I  be- 
lieve (he  will  drefs  in  good  tafte. -Sh?  al- 
ready dreflfcs  her  head  very  gracefully but 

I  did  not  think  (he  g^ve  great  application. 

D  O  R  I  N  A , 

Too  much,  perhaps.  Madam,  for  her  health  •, 
ihc  has  fuch  delicate  nerves—-*— 

Mhlinda, 

She  takes  that  after  me~— *you  always  tdl 
Ric  you  arc  delighted  with  her,  that  (he 
karas  wonderfully  -,  yet,  after  all,  what  <iloes 
fhc  know  ? 

Miij 
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DORINA. 

She  is  fo  yoving. • 

When  I  am  prefcnt  at  your  leflbnst  I  owa 
to  youy  that  her  inattention  and  your  induU 
gence  always  provoke  me. 

m         •  .A 

.    DORlNA* 

« 

But  Madatn,  I  have  already  accounted  for 
it  to  you ;  your  prcfcnce  either  intimidates 
her,  or  engages  her  attention ;  (he  looks  at 
yoa,;  thinks  of  you,  aind 


s 


Meli^da.- 
My  dear,  Dofina,  yby  'flatter  me. 


«    «       ••  ■ 


DofttMA* 

My  God,  Madam,  it  was  but  yefterday  I 
found  fault  with  her,  for  having  played  fo 
badly '  OQ  the  harpfichord  when  you  was  pre- 
fent  i  (hefaid>  it  was  becaufe  my  Aunt  W4| 
oppofue  to  me,  and  I  don't  think  that  in  the 
world  there  are  foeh  beautiful,   exprefiive^ 

briUiAfit  eyes  as  bers^-^— 

'     -   .    • 

Me n  N  D  A,  in  a  tone  cffeviri^,. 
Lucy  told  you  fo  ? 


♦  • 
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DORIN  A. 

Word  for  word,  and  with  that  fimpHcttft 


that  graceful  manner,  fo  natural  to  her.- 


M  E  L  I  N  D  A,  V/i  ihe  fame  tone. 

Do  you  really  think  to  impofe  upon  me,  bjr 
this  ridiculous  flattery  ? 

DOK.1  N  A.  f:     '    <  • 

What,  Madftof^-.dQ  yoa  think  me  ca» 
pable  ? 

M  S.I,  I.N  IT  A- 

Hear  n>e«  I  believe  you  have  a  tlj&pu&nd 
good  qualities ;  you  have  underftandiag,  abi- 
lities, and  have  been  weH  inftrufted  •,  but,  for 
heaven's  fake,  if  you  defire  that  we  Ihould 
continue  to  live  together,  do  not  praife  !ne  i 
1  hate  encomiums,  and  I  always  JlifptS: 
them. 

Dor  IK  A. 
Modefly  always  accompanies  fuperior  me^ 
rit. 

M2I.IKD4* 

Again !-— 

DtlXIHA. 

Jj^t  U3  fay  no  more  about  it  i  bat  I  bey 

Miiij 
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you  will  believe,  that  my  attachment  to  you 
and  your  niece  is  boundlefs,  and  that*-*-^ 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A* 

Prove  it  to  me,  then,  by  fecondingmy  views. 
There  is  one  thing  more  I  muft  require  of 
you :  it  is,  that  you  will  pay  fome  attention 
to  the  education  of  that  little  girl  who  hag 
been  bred  up  with  Lucy.  ■■    ■ 

D  O  R  I  N  A- 

Phinis  ?-^— 

M  £  L  i  N  D  A. 

Yes^  She  is  an  orphan,  and  the  daughter  of 
a  woman  who  was  fifteen  years  in  my  fervice, 
and  recommended  her  to  me  on  her  death-bed; 
befides,  this  young  creature  has  the  fweeteft 
temper,  and  the  happiell  difpofition ;  you 
obferve  how  fhe  improves  by  the  inftruftions 
you  give  to  Lucy ;  flie  draws,  fhe  plays  on 
the  harpfichord  all  the  day  long ;  I  am  not 
a  judge  to  know  whether  it  is  fuccefsfuUy  ^ 
but  that  defire  to  improve  at  her  age,  makes 
her  very  engaging* 
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D  O  R.  I  N  A. 

I  (hall  obey  you.  Madam  •,  but  I  own  to 
you  I  have  no  great  idea  of  her  genius* 

Me  LINDA. 

She  is  gentle,  ingenuous,  feeling,  and  fin- 
cere  ;  when  with  people  to  whom  flie  owes 
refpe&,  flie  fcarcely  fpeaks  till  (he  is  jiiked, 
and  then  her  anfwers  are  always  pertinent ; 
ihe  cxcells  in  every  thing  flie  does ;  The  is  re- 
served, difcreet,  alTiduous  and  grateful ;  fhe 
makes  herfelf  beloved    If  it  is  true  that  fhe 
can  be  all  this  without  genius,  you  will  allow, 
that  genius  is  an  advantage,  which  one  may 
very  eafily  forego.  (She  looks  at  ber  watch) 
J5ut  ip  chatting,  I  forget  that  it  is  paft  twelve 
p'clock,  and  that  I  am  to  have  twenty  people 
(o  breakfaft  with  me>  who  muft  be  already 
{:ome. 

D  o  R  I  N  A. 

Is  there  oot  tg  b;  a  reading  party  here  to* 
day? 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

TeSf  indeed,  which  w'dl  keep  us  tiU  four 
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o'clock  ;  and  I  want  to  go  to  the  new  opera. 
for  I  have  bcfpok'e  a  box.  Lucy  is  coming 
to  \tzth  her  leflbn,  and  you  may  tell  her,  that 
if  you  are  fatisfied  with  her,  I  will'  take  her 
with  me  to  the  opera.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Dorina  ;  do  not  forget  this,  con  verfat ion  ;  and 
iuftify,  by  your  coaduft,  the  confidence  which 
I  place  in  ^oui ,  ^        .  (She  goes  out.) 
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"\V  Ha  t  a  f d 0 l  1  — ^— khbtting^ going  to 
public  pfafces,  and  receivinig  viuts,  are  her  folc 
employments.  She  is  always  praifing  to  her 
hiece,  the  cKarms  oflludy,an(d  the  advantages 
of  application  ;  but  the  example  (he  fets,  is 
eternally  in  diredl  oppoficion  to  her  difcouHe, 
Then,  at  other  times,  hearkening  only  to  4 
blind  aHedtion,  (he  fancies  her  niece  to.  be  a 
little  prodigy  of  perfedlions,  and  praifes  her 
exceedingly  5  to  plcafc  Her,  every  body  fays  as 
much  ^  but  ihei  no  fooner  turns  her  backs 
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than  they  laugh  at  this  little  girl ;  who,  in 
fiiort»  is  vain,  intraftablc,  giddy,  and -will  ne- 
ver learn  anything.  Befides,  what  is  it  ttt 
me  ?  I  flatter  her,  I  take  no  notice  pf  her 
whims,  and  I  make  myfelf  loved  by  it :  (he 
will  get  married ;  (he  will  be  rich,  and  make 
my  fortune,  that  is  all  I  want.— But  hu{h| 
I  hear  feme  one  coming  i— — O,  'tis  Lucy. 


mm        ■  ■■■     I       *    I  t  ■ i*  «i  ^ 
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SCENE     III. 
DORINA,  LUCY. 

•  m 

s 

m 

LvCYi 

Jl  Thought  my  Aunt  was  here  ? 

Dor  IN  A. 

^  ■ 

She  is  this  inftant  gonej  and  defired  me  to 
tell  you,  that .  if  you  learn  all  your  leflbn3 
well,  ihe  ^ill  take  you  with  her  to  the 
ppera. 

Lucy. 
To-night  ? 

Yes. 
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Lucy. 

And  'tis  the  new  opera  ?• 


O,  I  am  de- 


lighted !  My  God,   I  wifh  I  bad  known  it 
fooner. 

DORINA. 

Why  fo  ? 

Lucy. 

Becaufe  my  head  is  moft  horridly  drefled* 

——And  my  new  gown 1  ihan*t  have  it 

till  to-morrow  I         it  is  very  provoking,  you 
will  allow. 

DORINA* 

No  matter  how  you  are  drefled,  are  not  ycfU 
always  fure  of  being  admired  ? 


Luc  Y- 

Nay,  but  this  is  raillery  !• 


I  fet  fo  little 


value  on  all  thefe  things.    Do  you  think  the 
trimming  o(  this  gown  genteel  ? 

DO&XNA* 


It  is  charming. 

Lucy. 
Yes,  but  it  is  a  little  faded.* 


I  like  the 
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rofe^coloured  gown  I  wore  yefterday  better. 
What  do  you  think  ? 

DORINA. 

I  think,  that  in  whatever  I  fee  you  drefled, 
that  feems  to  me  always  the  prettieft* 

Lucy* 
Shan't  I  have  time  to  drefs  before  dinner  ? 

Dor  IN  A. 
And  our  leflbns  ? 

Lucy. 

That  is  true.— —Come,  come,  TU  remain 
as  I  am }  it  is  fo  much  trouble  faved,  and  I 

mortally  hate  drefling. Well,  what  jhall 

we  do  ?  • 

Dor  IN  A. 

Your  dancing-mafter  is  coming,  and  when 
you  have  danced,  we  will  draw,  and  then  plajr 
OD  the  harpfichord. 

Lucy. 

O,  it  is  impoflible  I  can  dance  to  day  ^  I 
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ilept  fo  ill,  and  am  fo  languid,  that  I  czsi 
fcarce  ftand  upon  my  legs,*  ■■ 

Dor  I  N  A* 

You  had  bcft  He  down  then.  (She  reaches 
her  a  chair  •,  and  Lucy  fits  do^m^and  fir  etches 
berfelf  carelifshf.) 

L  tj  c  V. 
I  have  really  fuch  a  dreadful  languor* 

Dor  I  N A. 

Indeed  you  feem  quite  dejedled. 

L  U  G  Y. 

You,  ferioufly  then,  think  I  am  changed  ? 

D  o  k  I  N  A« 

Exceedingly. 

L  u  c  Vi 

That  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  (hocking  trim 
I  am  in  this  morning.'— —Lam  pofitively  de- 
termined to  have  my  head  dr^d  again  be- 
fore the  opera.- ^Does  not  my  Aunt  give 

a  breakfaft  to-day. 

D  O  R  I  N  A* 

Yes  5  and  there  b  to  be  a.  reading  party. 
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Well,  v/heii  I  am  married  I  will  have  read* 
ing  parties  and  breakfafts  too-  thcfc  breaks 
fads  are  charming. 

Dor  IN  A. 

« 

Yes,  it  takes,  up  from  mid-day  till  four 
o'clock. 

L  tr  c  r. 

Then»  public  places,  fuppers,  balls ;  that 
is  what  is  called  enjoying  life.   What  a  happy 

woman  is  my  Aunt! well  I   will  have 

my  turn. 

Dor  IN  A. 

But  in  the  mean  time  you  (hould  cultivate 
your  underftanding ;  if  one  happens  to  get 
tired  of  public  places,  or  balls  become  fa- 
tiguing, or  company  difagreeable,  it  is  a  great 
fatisfadion  to  be  able  to  enjoy  one's  felf. 

Lucr. 

But  don't  you  fee  my  Aunt  preferves  all 
the  defires  of  her  young  days  i  why  fliould 
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not  I  have  the  fame  conftancy  ?  and  whf 
Ihould  I9  by  laborious  ftudying*  give  myfelf 
up  to  certain  vexattont  to  procure  diftant  re« 
fourcest  of  which  perhaps  1  (hall  have  no  oc- 
cafion? 

Dor  IN  A. 

But,  Madanit  does  not  your  Aunt  herfelf 
lament  every  day,  how  much  her  education 
was  negleded  ?  She  gives  herfelf  up  to  dif^ 
fipation  more  from  habit  than  tafte. 

Lucy. 

It  Is  true,  (he  yawns  at  the  play,  (he  has 
the  vapours  conftantly  after  all  her  break- 
faftings,  and  the  megrim  always  after  (he  has 
been  at  a  ball  or  the  opera.    Yes,  that  is 

true. 1  am  very  fen(ible,  that  talents  and 

inftruflion  may  be  of  fome  advantage- 
then,  to  be  accounted  ignorant,  that  is  mor* 
tifying,  it  (hocks  me  I  muft  own.  (Sbefiiks 
into  a  reverie.) 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

You  are  thoughtful  ? 

Lucy; 
Yes,  I  feel  fome  efibrts  (^  reafon  which 
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grieve  me ;  you  have  juft  now  told  me  fomc 

things  with  which  I  am  ftruck. What  is 

the  reafon,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have  not 
always  fpoken  to  me  in  the  fame  manner  ? 

DORINAi 

1  was  unwilling  to  vex  or  contradiA  you. 

Luc  ir. 

Don't  you  think  that  by  taking  more  pains 
than  I  have  done,  I  might  at  lead  in  time! 
have  the  appearance  of  feme  talents  ? 
a  fuperficial  knowledge  is  all  that  I  defire.- 

DORINA. 

And  is  it  not  believed  that  yOu  have  that 
already  ? 

Lucy. 
Yes,  but  between  you  and  1, 1  know  nothing. 

Dor  I  N  A. 

0|  that  is  being  too  modeft ;  you  play 
very  prettily  upon  the  harpfichord. 

N 
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L  U  C  Y« 

Alas  I  only  three  or  four  pieces  which  I 
know  by  rote. 

Dor  IN  A. 

You  draw  very  well}  your  laft  head  is 
charming. 

Lucy. 

Thanks  to  you  for  that. 

Dor  iNA. 
No,  truly*  I  fcarcely  touched  it* 

Lucr. 

But  I  know  not  one  word  either  of  hiftory 
or  geography. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

You  know  the  titles  of  a  number  of  books, 
and  that  is  enough  for  the  world ;  boldly  de- 
clare that  you  have  read  them  all  *,  with  this, 
and  a  book  in  your  work-bag,  and  another 
on  your  toilet,  maintain  that  you  have  a  paf^ 
fionate  love  for  reading,  and  you  will  very 
foon  pafs  for  being  deeply  learned* 
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Lucy. 

I'hat  is  a  droll  way  of  being  learhed>  and 
iuits  me  wonderfully.  Well,  I  will  adopt  ict 
and  then,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  always  con- 
tinue to  live  With  mc  5  you  will  correft  my 
drawings,  and  even  my  pictures,  when  t 
come  to  paint ;  fo  that  I  (hall  have  one  ac-^ 
compliihaient  certain. 

Dor  1 17 A. 

Perfifti  Mifs,  and  I  promife  you  all  thofd 
turhich  are  common  in  fociety.  The  true,  the 
very  eminent  talents,  are  fo  uncommon  in 
pe<^le  of  your  condition  ! 

L  tj  c  V. 

That  is  precifely  the  reafon  ^hich  makes 
them  defirable.— — Phillis  will  really  have 
them  5— — I  wifli  to  refcmble  her. 

D  OR  I  N  A. 

Upon  my  word,  a  very  whimfical  wiih. 

Luc  V. 

I  love  Phillis,  I  am  not  jealous  of  the  ad- 

Nij 
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vantages  (he  has  over  mc ;  but  I  fee  them, 
and  there  are  moments  when  that  thought 
gives  me  pain. 

Dor  I  NA. 

That  is  being  very  blind  indeed,  both  as 
to  her  and  yourfclf.  You  have  an  uncom* 
mon  genius,  and  the  happieft  turn  ^  for  im- 
provement ;  as  to  Phillis,  the  little  girl  is  ca« 
pable  of  abundant  application,  but  notwith- 
flanding  her  little  thoughtful  look,  and  her 
dry  ironical  manner,  (he  is  in  fad  but  very 
f}iallov\r. 

Lucy. 
No,  don*t  deceive  yourfcif ;  PhiUis,  with 
her  gentle  innocent  manner,  does  not  want 
genius. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

1  own  you  are  very  capable  of  judging,  but 
you  are  fo  indulgent— —perhaps  my  opinion 
is  owing  to  the  comparifon  I  am  conftantly 
making  between  you  and  her  j  but  flic  dif- 
pleafes  me  exceedingly. 

LtJC  Y. 

.    I  am  forry  for  it,  becaufe  I  love  Phillis. 
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Dor  I  N A. 

She  has  a  certain  rufticity  however,  a 
fournefs  in  her  temper,  which  cannot  be  very 
confbnanc  With  your$. 

L  u  c  r. 

It  is  true,  (he  fays  things  a  little  bluntly ; 
it  vexes  me  fometimes,  and  then  I  forgive 
her:  it  is  very  extraordinary  that  her  fincerity 
fliould  be  ofFenfive  to  me.  If  Phillis  was  Icfs 
free,  (he  certainly  wopld  be  more  agreeable, 
but  perhaps  I  (hould  not  have  the  fame  confi- 
dence in  her.  I  cannot  explain  how  it  comes 
about,  but  I  find,  the  more  (he  contradidbs 
me,  the  more  I  am  attached  to  her. 

Do  R  I  N  A. 

If  that  is  the  cafe,  Mifs^  }  am  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  for  I  love  you  to  fuch  cxcefs, 
that  1  canooj;  bear  to  offer  you  the  leaft  contra* 
diction. 

Lucy. 

For  that  reafon,  my  dear  friend,  I  love  you 
ftill  better  than  Phillis ;  you  appear  to  me  a 

Niij 
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thoufand  times  more  amiable  than  Phillis.  I 
would  wi(h  to  confult  her  fometimes,  but  I 
ihould  choofe  to  pafs  my  life  with  you. 

Dor  in  a. 
Well,  I  am  fatisfied  with  my  portion ;  but 
however,   I    am  afraid  it  is  not  the   moft 
folid. 

'  Lucy. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  afFeftion  for  you  fliall 
be  as  lafting  as  it  is  tender.— —But  who  is 
this  coming  to  interrupt  us  ?  O,  it  is  Phillis. 


SCENE     IV. 

PHILLIS,  LUCY,  DORINA. 

Lucy. 
W  H  AT  do  you  want,  Phillis  ? 

Phillis. 
Mifs,  your  dancing-mafter  is  come. 
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Lucy. 

I  Ihan'c  dance  to  day  ;  you  have  only  to 
give  hin)  a  ticket,  and  fend  him  away. 

Ph  X  LL  IS. 

But»  Mifs,  you  fent  him  away  laft  time  with* 
out  taking  a  leflQn.— — 

Dor  ina. 

Well,  what  then would  you  have  Mili 

dance  in  her  prefent  condition  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Dor  I  N  A. 
She  has;  (he  has  a  dreadful  languor^ 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

All  that  I  know  is,  fhe  was  perfcftly  well 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  was  jumping  in  the 
garden.—— 

Lucy. 

That  is  becaufe  I  don't  incline  to  give  way 
to  my  feelings  •,  I  am  not  delicate but  the 

N  iiij 
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h6t  is,  I  am  indifpofed,  ^nd  I  won't  take  # 
k/Ton  pf  cjancing. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  $• 

The  laft  faft  feems  certain,  and  I  readily 
believe  it)     Well,  I  will  go  and  give  him  his 

ticker. There  is  money  well  laid  out. 

(She  goes  out.) 

Lucy,  after  a  Jbort  Jilence* 

When  I  rcflefl:,  I  think  it  will  be  right  to 
take  a  Icffon  of  the  dancing-mafter.— : 

DORINA.  _ 

Shall  I  call  back  PhiUis  ? 

Lu  c  r. 
What  do  you  advife  me  ? 

D  0  R  I  N  >V 

But— —not  to  fatigue  yourfclf. 

Lucy. 
BelideS)  I  (hall  dance  longer  tQ-morraw« 
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D  O  R  I  N  A. 

Surely,  and  that  will  be  the  fame  things 
gnd  as  p  a  UQbn  more  or  a  leflbn  lefs^  what 
does  it  fignify  ? 

Lucy. 

My  dear  friend,  you  are  fo  gentle  and  in-» 
dulgent  I— — But  what  has  brought  Fhillis 
back  again  ? 

Phillis  returning. 
Miis9  your  Aunt  wants  you. 

Lucy. 

.  The  reading  is  not  begun  then  ? 

/ 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

No»  Mifs,  and  there  are  feveral  Ladies  who 
wiflx  to  fee  you  for  a  little.  You  are  defircd 
to  bring  your  portfolio  with  your  drawings* 

Dor  I  N  A. 

* 

There  it  U.  (La^y  '«**'  *'•> 
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Lucy  to  Dorina. 

My  dear  friend,  do  you  wait  here  for  me. 
-Adieu  J  I  am   mighty  glad  to  go  and 


take  a  turn  within.    (She  goes  out  running  and 
jumping.) 


SCENE     V. 
DORINA,    PHILLIS. 

P  H I  L  L I  s,  looking  at  Lucy  ^oing  out. 
Jl  HE  languor  feems  to  go  off,  I  think. 

Dorina  fmiling. 

You  believe  then  that  fhe  has  exaggerated 
a  little  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

Yest  Ma'am,  and  you  think  fo  too. 

Dorina,    in  a  dry  manner. 

Where  did  you'^learn  that  ?  I  can  difcover 
ivhat  are  your  thoughts,  and  I  fee  that  you 
fufpeft  Mds  \mcj  of  artifice  and  falfehood  i 
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but  for  my  part,  I  am  very  far  from  enter- 
taining fuch  an  opinion  of  her. 

Phil  LIS. 

It  requires  no  great  addrefs  to  difcover  my 
thoughts,  for  I  declare  them  very  plainly  5 
but  I  can  frequently  obfcrve  that  there  arc 
people  who  wifh  to  difguife  theirs. 

DORI  N  A. 

Of  whom  do  you  fay  this,  pray  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  5. 

Ah,  that  is  my  fecret. 

Dor  IN  A. 

You  may  keep  it ;  I  have  no  defire  to 
}cnow  it :  but  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I 
wilh  you  to  be  informed  ;  that  is,  if  you  will 
be  fo  good  as  to  change  the  manner  of  fpeak- 
>i^gi  y^u  have  afTumed  of  late,  not  with  me, 
for  I  am  abfolutely  indifferent  about  what 
you  fay,  but  with  Mifs  Lucy.     You  forget 

• 

yourfclf  truly  ;  your  behaviour  to  her  is  in- 
fupportable ;  you  cenfure  without  rcferve 
every  thing  (he  either  does  or  fays*    It  really 
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feems  as  if  you  held  her  in  dctcftation.  If 
you  perfevcre,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that  [ 
ihall  acquaint  her  Aunt  with  it ;  I  think  it  an 
indifpenfabie  duty* 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

You  have  too  mtich  good  fenfe.  Ma'am,  to 
go  fuch  lengths  without  having  prcvioufly 
heard  my  vindication.  In  the  firft  place,  no- 
body can  be  more  attached  to  Mifs  Lucy  than 
I  am ;  I  have  not  the  happinefs  to  pkafe 
her  v  yet  I  love  her,  bccaufe,  in  fpite  of  every 
obftrudion  I  meet  with,  I  think  (he  is  good, 
the  has  great  fenfibility  and  candour.  W)ien 
(he  docs  amifsi  it  does  not  proceed  from  hcr- 
felf.  When  (he  does  not  fpeak  the  truth, 
when  (he  U  harlh,  proudi  or  capricious,  all 
thtfe  faults  are  infufed  into  her  }  they  are  not 
natural  to  her»  for  her  difpofition  is  excellent. 
]n  like  manner,  when  I  blame  her,  it  is  not 

her  that  I  cenfure. You  muft  conceive 

what  I  mean ;  I  exprefs  myfclf  badly,  an^ 
perhaps  I  fpeak  a  little  obfcurely,  but  if  you 
pleafe,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  myfclf 
better. 
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DORI  N  A. 

*Tis  enough.  The  confequence  will  (hew 
you,  that  I  have  undcrftanding  fufficient  to 
conceive  your  meaning.  But  fome  one  comes. 
(4fide^  looking  at  Pbillis.)  What  a  dangerous 
little  creature  !  we  mult  get  her  packed  about 
her  bufinefs. 


SCENE     VL 
DORINA,   PHILLIS,    LUCY. 

LUCY« 

She  enters  runnings  and  throws  her  portfoU9 

upon  the  table. 

O  '  I  ^^    fl"'^^    o^^  ^^  breath  ?    —My 
God,  what  a  number  of  people  within  !  O  my 

dear  friend,  what  a  charming  gown  I  faw  juft 
now. 

D  o  R  I  N  A* 

Whofc  is  it  ? 

Lucy. 
•Tis  Mrs.  Bcrcy's.    It  is  juft  a  Polonefe, 
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« 

but  trimmed  with  peach-flowers,  in  fuch  taftcf 
and  elegance.— —I  never  faw  a  trimming  of 
peach-flowers  before.  O  'tis  beautiful !— ^-* 
Mrs.  Bercy  has  a  fine  fancy  ! 

Do  Rl  NA. 

It  were  only  to  be  wifhed,  thit  Ibe  was  a 
little  handfomer. 

Luc  Y« 

She  is  a  gay  woman* 

Dor  IN  A. 
Yes  i  but  it  is  faid,  (he  puts  on  whiter 

Lucy; 
Indeed ! — — 

Dor  IN  A. 

O,  I  don't  believe  it. However  hef 

forehead  is  very  fliining. 

Lucy. 

Ha,  ha,  'tis  very  droll  to  have  a  ihlfliflg 
forehead.* 
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P  H  I  L  L  I  8. 

Yes,  fome  people  put  on  white. .  It  is  a 
rule  worth  remembering.  For  example,  youc 
great  Uncle  certainly  puts  on  white*- 

Lucy. 
Such  nonfenfe ! 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s« 

Blefs  me,  the  rule  muft  be  falfe  then,  fbr 
his  forehead  is  much  more  Ihining  than  Mrs. 
Bercy*s. 

D  o  R I N  A)  to  Lucy. 
What  did  they  fay  of  your  drawings  ? 

Lucy. 

They  thought  them  charming,  eipeciall/ 
the  old  man's  head. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

But  that  was  entirely  done  by  Mi(s  Do^ 
rina* 

D  O  R  I  N  A  J 

Not  at  all ;  I  only  (ketched  it>  and  gave  it 
fome  expreffion. 
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P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Very  true ;  you  only  did  the  outline  and 
the  finilhiDg. 

Lucy,  with  a  forced /mile* 
Phillis  does  not  fpoil  me. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

To  flatter  is  to  deceive ;  how  can  wc  de- 
ceive thofe  we  love  ? 

Lucy. 

With  this   manner,   Phillis,  you  (hall  al'^ 
ways  fay  to  me  whatever  you  pleafe. 

Dor  IN  A. 
.  Is  Mrs.  Surville  one  of  the  company  ? 

Lucy. 

Yes,  with  her  daughter,  who  is  more  ftiff 
and  upright  than  ever. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

O,  I  believe  Mifs  Flora  is  very  proud  of 
being  one  at  a  reading  party. 
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L  u  c  V. 

I  promife  you  (he  is }  yet  (be  is  but  two 
years  older  than  I,  and  is  fuch  a  pedant-^--— 

Phillis. 

I  am  told  (he  is  a  prodigy^  ihe  has  ac- 
quired fuch  knowledge* 

D  o  R  I N  A,  irenicalif. 
A  prodigy  ! — —and  who  told  her  fo  ? 

Phillis. 

Not  (he  by  whom  (he  is  educated,  but  by 
all  who  know  her.  For  my  part,  I  can  a(rure 
you,  (he  has  a  great  deal  of  modefty  ;  for  (he 
never  fpeaks  of  herfelf,  and  always  endea- 
vours  to  ftamp  a  value  upon  the  meri(  of 
others. 

DORIK  A. 

It  is  true^  that  (he  pays  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  Mifs  Phi}lisi  and  every  time  (he  comes 
here,  praifes  her  great  abilities. 

Chillis. 
^0|  MifSf  (he  does  not  lavi(h  ridiculous 

0 
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and  exagger^ited  praifes  upon  me ;  (be  ha; 
too  much  good/enfe  to  be  obliging  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  truth  i  hut  (he  sUways  makes  me 
admirp  her  good  nature. 

LupY. 

My  dear  Phillis,  I  believe  Mifs  Flora  really 
has  a  great  (jeal  of  merit,  but  I  can't  conceal 
from  you,  that  I  think  (be  has  the  misforcune 
to  be  a  pedant. 

D  o  R I N  A,  laughing. 

Yes,  yes  !  a  pedant  is  the  very  expreflion  i 
\t  is  admirably  hit  off.     And  a  pedant  at 

fixteen !- What  charms  does  it  not  pro- 

mife  in  fqture  ! 

P  H I  L  L  ^  s,  io.  Luej. 

But  Mifs,  may  I  prefume  to  beg  yoq 
wQuld  inforni  me  in  what  (he  is  a  pedant  ? 

Lucy. 
In  what  ?— — Why,  in  every  thing. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

But  I  beg  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  men* 
tion  fome  inftances. 
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Lucy. 
O,  ni  mention  a  thoufand^ 

Ph  IL  LIS. 

One  only,  if  you  pleafe. 

Lucy. 
She  has  a  pedantic  manner,  a  certain  way 
of  pinching  her  mouth,  and  when  fhe  comes 
into  a   room— —Stop,  do  you  wi(h  to  fee 
her  ?  ——that  is  ihe.—— 

D  q  R I N  A,  laughing. 
PcrfedUy,  perfeftly,  'tis  fhe   herfelf^— r— 
Once  more,  I  pray  you— —That  is  delight- 
ful.  

Lucy. 

Then,  when  (he  fits,  it  is  juft  fo— — on  the 

edge  of  the  chair (he  looks  mighty  fe- 

rious  i  turns  round  as  if  (he  had  no  joints 
and  every  now  and  then  a  littlf:  cough.       " 

Dor  I N  A. 

O,  the  little  cough  is  admirable  !— — 'Tis 

Ihc  hcrfelf. My  God,  I  think  I  fee  her 

—except  that  fhe  has  not  that  fhape,  not 
^at  countenance. 

Oil 
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Lucy,  laughing. 
Phillis  is  vexed,  flie  dcn^c  laugh. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

I  hear^  I  look  on,  and  I  am  in{lru6led>  I 
had  formed  to  myfclf  a  quite  different  idea  of 
pedantry.  I  imagined  that  it  chiefly  con^ 
(ifted  in  feeking  occafions  of  fhining  in  com- 
pany, in  making  quotations,  and  deciding 
boldly.     But  your  definition  is  much  more 

iimple. To  have  a  tender  breaft,  and  to 

fit  on  the  edge  of  a  chair }  that  is  what  makes 
a  pedant :  I  will  remember  it.' 

Lucy,  laughing^ 

Really,  PhiUis  is  nettled. Well  Phillis, 

iince  you  love  Mifs  Survilje  fo  much,  I  pro- 
mife  you  I  wofi*t  laugh  at  her  any  more  i  it 
will  coft  me  fome  pains  to  reftrain  myfelf, 
but  I  give  you  my  word  on  it— — come^ 
don't  pout. 

Phillis. 

But  tell  me,  Mifs,  what  has  (he  done  tQ| 
you,  that  you  fhould  hate  her  f 

Lucy. 

I  don't  hate  hen 
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t*  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

m 

Howcvcf,  you  fay  all  the  ill  of  her  you 
can  ;  and  if  you  will  be  fincerc^  you  will  own, 
that  you  exaggerate  what  appears  to  you  ri- 
diculous in  her;  what  more  could  hatred 
do? 

LuC  Y. 

But  ■  do  you  think,  Phillis  ?  ■  you 
have  noade  me  uneafy  by  what  you  have  iaid 
^— yetl  do  not  attack  her  repuution.— — 

Phillis. 

If  you  were  capable  of  any  thing  fo  blacky 
is  there  room  for  it  ?  Is  not  Mifs  Surville  a 
model  of  gentlenefs,  modefty,  and  goodnefs  f 
Would  any  one  liften  to  you,  if  you  faid 
otherwife  ?— — 

Lucy,  to  D$rina. 

My  dear  friend,  (he  terrifies  me.—— My 
God,  is  what  I  have  done  fo  very  criminal  ? 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

How  childifli  to  reproach  you  for  a  little 
innocent  raillery,  which  can  only  appear  dan« 

O  iij 
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gcrous  in  the  eyes  of  Mifs  Phillis.  A  great 
harm  indeed  in  your  mimicking  Mifs  Flora : 
flie  has  only  to  retort  it  upon  you  j  certainly 
you  would  not  be  offended. 

Lucy/ 

By  no  ntreans  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  (ball  bt 
very  much  plcafcd.     Yes,  I  (ball  be  glad  to 

have  her  retort  upon  me,  that  we  may  be 
quit :  for,  I  don't  know  why,  hnt  that  jeft 
oppreli^s  me  at  prefene,  in  fpite  of  me. 

Phillis. 

As  to  Mifs  Surville,  1  aflure  you,  (he  par- 
dons you  with  all  her  heart« 

LucY^ 
How !  does  flie  know  that  Itake  her  off? 

Phillis. 

Several  people  have  told  her  of  it ;  (be 
mentioned  it'to  me,  and  I  could  not  deny  iu 

Lucy, 

.  Well^  what  did  (he  fay  ? 
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P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

She  laughed  heartily. 

Lucy. 
She  laughed. 

Dor  IN  A. 

■» 

From  the  teeth  outward,  I  believe. 

P  ft  I  L  E  I  s. 

Then  (he  reproached  hcrfelf  for  having 
laughed :  for,  faid  flie  to  tne,  it  is  rather  a 
caufe  of  pity  \  chat  young  girl,  who  thinks 
Ihe  is  only  making  diverfion,  gives  a  bad  opi- 
nion both  of  her  heart  and  underftandihg ; 
and  thefe  fame  people,  who  feem  to  ^be  en- 
tertained with  her  humour,  ju<Jge  her  with  as 
much  feverity  for  this  trifling  ofience,  as  if 
Ihe  was  already  arrived  at  the  years  of  rea- 
Ion. 

Lucy. 

She  faid  fo  ? She  thinks  fo  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

O,  (he  is  truth  icfelf. 

,  Lucy. 

I  will  have  an  explanation  with  her.-— —I 
will  juftify  myfelf,  or  at    lead  repair  my 

inj 
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fault. Phillis,  do  you  think  (he  believes 

I  have  a  bad  heart  ? 

Dor  IN  A* 

Let  us  have  done  with  this  converfation, 
which  is  really  void  of  common  fenfe.  You 
muft  go  to  dinner,  and  lofc  no  time^  for  we 
ftill  have  all  our  lefTons  to  get  before  the 
opera.  (To  Lucy)  Come,  Mifs,  what  arc  you 
fo  thoughtful  about  i 

L  tj  c  V. 
I  am  vexed  to  death.— — I  have  no  appe- 
tite i  I  won't  dine. 

D  o  R  r  N  A, 

If  you  are  really  fick,  you  had  better  lie 
down :  you  won't  go  to  the  opera. 

Lucy. 

Well,  I  will  go  and  fit  at  table.  Phillis, 
give  me  your  arm.  (She  goes  out  vriib  PbilHs.) 

D  o  R  I  N  A,  feeing  them  go  out. 

Mifs  Phillis,  you  ruin  all  that  I  do,  but  TU 
be  even  with  you.  (She  goes  out.) 

End  of  the  Pirji  Aa. 


i 
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ACT     II. 


SCENE    FIRST. 

ft 

MELINDA,  LUCY,  who  looks  fad 

and  tbougbtfuL 

Mblind  A. 

X  AM  happy,  my  dear,  that  I  made  you 
come  back  a  fecond  time  to  the  faloon  \  your 
fuccefs  gave  me  inexpreflible  pleafure, 

Lucy. 
Yet  I  played  very  badly  on  the  harpfichond. 

M  B  L  I  N  D  A. 

O,  I  aflure  you,  every  body  waa  delighted 
with  your  accomplilhments. 

L  u  c  y» 
Ah !  dear  Aunt,  are  thefe  encomiums  veiy 
fincere  ? 
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M  £  L  I  N  0  A. 

That  doubt  docs  credit  to  youf  modcfty ; 
but  keep  up  your  fpirits,  my  dear,  and  depend 
upon  it,  vihcn  you  pleafe^  there  is  no  degred 
of  praife  to  which  you  may  not  be  juftly  en- 

titled. ^Farewell  iny  dear  girl,  yob  muft 

finifh  your  leflbns  ;  I  am  going  to  fend  Do-^ 
rina  to  you,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  I  will 
be  back  to  take  you  with  me  to  the  opera. 

(She  g^et-out,) 

Lucy,  alone* 

How  fhe  is  blinded  in  my  favour  by  hef 

rfcftion  ! Alas  ?  Ihe  has  done  every  thing 

that  -depended  upon '  her  to  procure  me  an 
excellent  education— And  what  return  have 
I  made  for  all  her  teoderneis  ?    ■   ■ 


C  H  I  L  iJ.  ai9 


■        I  ■■ 


SCENE    il. 
LUCY,  DO  R  I  N  A. 

(Lucy  Jits  down^  and  ferns  tbougbtful.) 

DoittN  A. 
W^ELL,  Mifs,  you  have  captivated  every 
one  \  there  is  nothittg  -  ipoken  of  within,  but 
your  accoippUfliinents«  and  your  graceful  man^ 
ncr  ■  '  but  why  this  melancholy,  thotigiit'- 
ful  air  ?  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Lucy. 
If  you  knew  what  I  have  heard,  and  what  1 
difcovcrcd  by  accident  1  — *- 

D  O  R  i  N  A. 

What  is  it  ? 

L  tj  c  y. 
After  having  fang  and  played  upon  the 
harpGchord,  I  went  down  to  the  garden  \  and 
paffing  along  the  great  covered  walk,  I  heard 
my  name  pronounced,  upon  which  I  ftc^ped, 
and  was  concealed  by  the  trees. 
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Dor  IN  A. 

You  overheard  the  converfation  ? 

Lucy. 

"Without  any  intention,  and  even  in  fpite  of 
me,  I  did  not  mifs  a  word. 

Dor  IN  A. 
Well,  what  did  they  fay  of  you  ? 

Lucy. 

Whatever  was  fevere,  or  could  be  infpired 
by  the  moft  galling  criticifm :  in  fliort,  I  heard 
thofe  very  people  who  had  juft  before  loaded 
me  with  encomiums  in  the  faloon,  tear  me 
to  pieces,  and  ridicule  me  without  mercy. 
Only  one,  however  took  my  part,  and  that  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  mod  generous  manner.  Yqu 
will  never  guefs  who  it  was  ? 

DORIN  A. 

I  die  with  impatience  to  know. 

Luc  V* 
It  was  Mifi  Surville. 
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Dor  IN  A. 

Well! — —But  arc  you  very  fure  that  (he 
had  not  a  glimpfe  of  you  acrofs  the  walk. 

Lucy. 

I  am  very  certain  of  it ;  (be  was  not  on  the 
fame  (ide  with  me.  I  own  to  you,  that  this 
goodnefs  from  her,  humbled  while  it  affeded 
me,  and  occa(ioned  a  kind  of  diftrefs  which  I 
cgnnot  defcribe,  and  which  the  malevolence 
of  the  reft  could  not  caufe.  The  deceitfuU 
nefs  of  all  thefe  people,  infpired  me  rather 
with  contempt  than  cither  anger  or  vexation  ; 
but  the  genero(ity  of  Mifs  Surville,  provoked 
me  againft  myfelf,  and  in  proportion  as  Ihe 
fpokc,  I  felt  my  tears  flowing.  It  feems,  that 
it  is  more  painful  to  fee  one*s  (elf  convided 
of  injuftice,  than  to  experience  it  from 
pthers. 

DORIN  A. 

Mils  Flora's  lichaviour  on  the  occafion, 
Wj^  certainly  very  good  i  but  you  aiay  like- 
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wife  believe,  that  the  defirc  of  appearing  ta 
advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  reft,  and  a(Fe£t- 
}ng  a  good  difpofition,  had  fome  {hare  in  it. 

Lucy. 

Granting  that  to  be  true,  (he  dill  had  the 
itierit  of  taking  the  befl  means  of  being 
f  fteemed ;  and  that  is  a  groat  deal* 

Dor  IN  A. 

However,  Mifs,  we  mud  think  of  our  lef- 
ions.    Where  fhall  we  begin  ? 

Lu  c  V. 

I  don't  know.— —I  feel  fuch  a  fadnefs, 
iuch  a  defpondency  to-day,  as  I  never  expc- 
Fienced  before. 

DORIN  A. 

The  converfation  you  have  heard  is  the 
caufe  of  this  little  difcontent.  But,  Mifs,  do 
you  defire  to  hear  ibmething  that  will  very 
much  aftonifli  you. 

Luc  Yt 

What  is  it  ? 
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.Dor  in  a* 
It  is,  that  all  this  abufe  which  \K^as  levelled 
pgainll  you,  b  at  bottom  only  a  moft  flatter? 
ing  triumph  for  yog. 

Lycy. 

How  fo  ? 

» 

D  o  a  I N  A« 
Yes,  this  criticifm,  you  may  depend  iipoa 
it,  is  the  effect  of  jealoufy. 

Lye  Y. 
You  think  fo  i 

Dor  IN  A. 

Of  I  promife  you  it  is.  If  you  was  lefs 
handfome,  lefs  amiable,  and  had  not  fo  much 
^it,  they  vould  dp  more  juftice  to  fuch  pro* 
fnifing  talents. 

Lucy. 
What  a  villainous  thing  is  envy  I 

Dorin  A. 
You  will  fee  more  of  it  in  time.    You  may 
cxped  to  be  hated  by  the  women,  who  wifl 
never  pardon  your  fuperiprity  orer  them< 
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>    ■ 

Luc  Y. 

Women,  in  general^  then,  have  very  little 
fparic.  It  feems  xo  me,  that  if  I  were 
capable  of  that  humiliating  vice  you  men- 
tion, I  would  employ  all  my  attention  to 
conceal  it,  and  my  vanity  at  leaft  would  pre- 
vent me  from  being  unjufl:. 

Dor  I  NA. 

You  need  not  grieve  at  an  evil  which  h 
inevitable.  Confider,  that  the  hatred  of  the 
envious  is  a  fecret  proof  of  their  admiration, 
and  that  their  malignity  only  ferves  to  fet  off 
the  luftre  of  that  merit  which  they  wifh  to 
deprefs. 

Lucy. 

Hatred  1 1  have  no  idea  of  what  can 

infpire  hatred. For  my  part,  I  fhall  never 

hate  any  one  -,  I  am  cqpfident  g(  it. 

Dor  I  N  A. 

Comfort  yourfelf,  you  will  only  be  hated 
by  the  wicked  ;  feeling  hearts  will  adore  you. 

Lucy,  embracing  her. 
How  amiable  you  arc,  tpy  dear  friend  $  you 
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I 

drive  away  all  melancholy  thoughts;  they  are 
immediately  difpeiled,  if  you  are  prefent. 

D  o  R  I  N  A. 

Come,  let  us  think  no  more  of  the  invidious, 
but  prepare  for  the  opera  i  and,  that  you  may 
be  fure  of  going  there,  let  us  get  rid  of  oUr 
leflbns.  Well,  will  you  play  on  the  harpfi- 
chord  ? 

Lucy, 
i  have  no  relifh  for  the  hafpfichtird  to-day. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

Beiidest  it  is  not  in  tune,  therefore,  if  you 
pleafe,  we  will  fing. 

Lucy. 

Moft  willingly. But  I  have  a  cold  in 

foy  head,  and  a  very  fore  throat.  (She  coughs.) 

Dor  I  N  A. 

And  fo  have  I ;  and  nothing  is  more  danger- 
bus,  than  to  fing  when  on^  is  hoarfti;  \i 
is  etiough  to  deftroy  the  voice  for  ever. 

P 
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Lucy. 
Really,  I  believe  I  begin  to  lofc  my  voice. 


•But,  however,  if  you  pleafe 

D  0  R  I  K  A. 

No>  certainly,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  fing ; 
pofitively  I  will  not.     But  let  us  draw. 

Lucy. 

I  have  no  objeftion— — But  I  am  dreffcd, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  fpoiling  my  gown  with  the 
dirty  red  and  black  crayons. 

Dor  in  a. 

That  would  be  a  pity,  for  it  fuits  you  to  ad- 
miration.   Come,  you  are  right. Wcll^  we 

will  let  them  alone  for  this  day. 

Lucy. 

* 

I  am  well  enough  inclined,  but  what  will 
my  Aunt  fay  ?  perhaps  (he  won't  take  me  to 
the  opera.    , 

D  o  R  I  N  A. 

Don'r  vou  be  uneafy,  I'll  take  care  of  that* 
— — Some  one  is  coming,  I  believe.  O,  'tis 
PhiUis. 


r 
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SCENE     III. 

LUCY,  DOR  IN  A,  PHIL  LIS. 

Lucy. 
What  do  you  want,  Phillis  ? 

Ph  ILL  I  S. 

I  am  come  to  be  prefent  at  your  1(  flbn^Mifs, 
Und,  as  your  Aunt  gives  me  leave,  in  the  hopes 
.of  improving. 

DORIN  A. 

You  arc  come  too  late,  the  leflbn  is  over. 

Phillis. 

Ah,  I  am  very  forry  for  it ;  I  am  fo  fond 
of  inftruftion ! 

Dor  IK  A. 

You  have,  on  that  head,  an  excellent  model 
under  your  eye. 

P  H  1 1,  L  i  s. 

Who  is  it  ? 

P5 
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Dor  IN  A,  pointing  to  Lucy. 
Is  not  Mifs  there  ? 

Ph  I  L  L  IS. 

Mifs  Lucy  a  model  of  application  !  Upon 
my  word»  I  fhould  never  have  fufpefted  it. 


Lucy  (afide.) 
Nor  I  neither. 

D  o  R  I  N  A. 

But,  Phillis,  I  fuppofe  you  have  not  the  pre- 
fumption  to  believe  that  you  have  made  great- 
er progrefs,  and  are  better  inftru£ted»  than 

Mifs  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S» 

I  beg  pardon,  but 

Do  R  IN  A. 

How  is  this  ?  you  are  quite  wanting  in  re- 
fpeft  for  her. 

P  H  I  L  L  r  s. 

Ah,  my  God,  that  is  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention. 

Dor  IN  A. 

You  fhould  know,  likewife,  that  when  one 
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has  fo  much  beauty  as  Mifs  Lucy,  accomplifh- 
ments  may  be  overlooked. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

But,  Mifs,  it  is  you  who  arc  wanting  in  re- 
fpeft  for  her  at  this  inftant. 

Po  R  J  N  A. 

How  fo ! 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

you  are  making  game  of  her. 

Lucy,  a/ide* 
I  really  think  fo  too. 

Dor  I N  A. 
Indeed,  Phillis,  you  are  very  impertinent 

LvcY, 
Ah,  I  pray  you  don't  be  angry  with  her. 

Dor  I  N  A. 

You  take  her  part  when  the  injury  is  offered 

to  you.    Such  gcnerofity  I— Yes,  you  have 

every  virtue. 

Pnj 
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Phillis,  to  Derim. 
Mifs,  I  had  almofl  forgot  to  tell  you,  I  wa^ 
ordered  to  let  you  k  o.  ,  as  foon  as  Mif^ 
Lucy's  leflbn  fhould  be  over,  that  you  are 
expedid  to  go  and  give  an  account  of  it 
to  her  Aunt. 

Do  R  IN  A, 

I  (hall  go.  (Soflfy  to  Lucy)  Be  perfeftly 
^afy,  I  will  tell  her  wonders  of  you,  and  the 
progrefs  you  have  made,  (Aloud)  Adieu, 
Mils,  I  will  be  back  with  you  prefcntly. 

(She  goes  out,) 


SCENE      IV. 
LUCY,    PHILLIS. 

Lucy,  qfide'> 

^  H  E  is  going  to  tell  lies  to  my  Aunt  j  flie  is 
going  to  deceive  her  ;  it  gives  me  great  vexa-i 
tion  ? 

Phillis. 

Mifs,  you  Teem  melancholy  \  are  you  angry 

ivith  me  I 
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Lu  C  Y. 

No,  my  dear  Phillis but  I  have  been 

vexed,  and  for  a  coipfiderable  time. 

Ph  illi  s. 

Well,  what  is  the  matter  ? how  you 

diftrefs  me ! 

Lu  c  y. 
You  love  me,  then,  Phillis  i 

Phillis. 
Yes,  I  do but  I  don't  love  Mifs  Do-' 


rma. 


Lucy. 


? 


Why  fo  i 

P^H  I  L  L  I  S. 

It  is  becaufe  fhe  does  not  fpeak  truth,  and 
that  is  fo  wicked. 

Luc  y. 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  fecret  •,  but  you 
muft  promifc  mc  not  to  fpeak  of  it  to  any 
one,  not  even  to  my  Aunt. 

Phillis. 
And  does  not  (he   herfclf  fay,    that  wc 
muft  not  betray  a  fecret  ? 

iiij 
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Lucy. 

I  may  depend  upon  you,  then  ? 

PhilliSi, 

Entirely. 

Lucy. 
"Well,  Phillis,  I  love  Dorina ;  but  I  own  tx) 
you,  I  have  for  fome  time  obferved  that  flic 
patters  nie  too  much. 

Phillis. 

As  to  that,  rU  lay  a  wager  I  (Jifcovered  it 
|>efore  you  did. 

Lucy. 

Her    praifes    are  too    great,    to    be   Gqi 
pere.—T-T- 

Phillis. 

And  butjuftnow— • 

Lucy. 

I  qbfervcd  it,  And  likewifc  fiie  deceives  my 
A,unt  about  my  Icflbns.  I  commonly  confumc 
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half  my  time  in  doing  nothing,  and  0ie  con* 
ceals  it* 

P  H  I L  L  J  s; 

J  fee  that  every  day. 

Lucy. 

And  yet  that  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of 
what  has  happened  this  day. 

Fhillis. 
What  can  it  be  ? 

Lucy. 

When  ihe  tells  my  Aunt,  that  I  have  given 
application,  that  I  have  learnt  my  leiTon^ 
well,  it  is  not  quite  the  truth  ;  but  at  leafl^ 
J  have  always  done  fomcthing.— ^— 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s* 

Yes,  either  well  or  ill 

Lucy. 

Well  then,  think  only  that  for  this  day,- 
Tnily,  I  dare  not  go  on. 

P  H  I  L  LI  s. 

$ay  on,  Mifs,  I  pray  you. 
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Lucy. 

This  day,  Phillis,!  have  not  done  anything, 

Phillis. 

What!  did  you  neither  fing,  draw,  nor 
play  on  the  harpfichord  ? 

Lucy. 

Not  even  made  the  attempt  j  yet,  at  this 
moment  is  (he  telling  my  Aunt  that  I  have 
done  wonders. 

Phillis, 
How  wicked  that  is  ! 

Lucy. 
It  is  really  a  dreadful  falfehood, 

P  H  I  l  L  I  $• 

Ah,  Mifs,  confefs  the  whole  to  your  Aunt. 

Luc  y. 

I  cannot  i  (he  will  difmlfs  Dorina* 

Phillis. 
A  fine  lofs,  indeed*,  a  liar« 
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Lucy. 

With  all  her  faults  (he  loves  me,  and  that 
idea  attaches  me  to  her. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

If  ihc  loved  you,  would  ftie  flatter  you  ? 
Would  (he  let  all  your  whims  pafs  unno- 
ticed ?  Would  fhc  not  endeavour  to  correft 
you  ? ^ 

Lucy. 

That  is  true. But,  however,  I  can*t  but 

think  Ihe  has  a  regard  for  me,  Ihe  repeats  it 
fo  frequently. 

Ph  ILL  IS. 

And  don't  you  know  that  lies  coft  her  no<s 
thing  ? 

Lucy. 

That  would  be  fo  enonnous  !— — 


P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

Not  more  than  the  deceiving  your  Aunt, 
vho  has  placed  fuch  confidence  in  her. 

Lucy. 
In  fhort,  I  muft  have  a  very  clear  proof 
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before  I  can  be  perfuaded  (he  does  not  love 
me ;  and  as  I  have  none,  I  am  refolved  not 
to  make  her  be  difmifTcd.  Phillis^  be  fure  to 
keep  my  fccrct. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

You  may  depend  upon  it. But  I  hear 

your  Aunt's  voice.  *Tis  Ihe,  and  Mifs  Do- 
rina  following  her. 


SCENE     V. 

PHILLIS,   LUCY,    MELINDA, 

PORINA. 

M  E  L  I N  D  A,  to  Lucy, 

v^OME  and  embrace  me,  my  dear  Lucy  ; 
Dorina  is  delighted  with  you,  and  what  fhe 
has  been  telling  me  of  you,  gives  me  great 
pleafure. 

Lucy,  ajide. 
That  pierces  me  to  the  foul. 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

If  you  always  behave  in  this  manner,  yo\) 
will  make  me  happy. 
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Lucy,  emharrajfed. 


Aunt- 


Mel  ind  a. 

Pfomife  me,  my  dear,  thac  you  will  do  as 

well  every  day. ^You  do  not  anfwer,  you 

look  down— — you  are  not  willing  to  promifc 
what  would  make  me  very  happy  ? 

Dor  IN  A« 
O,  I  am  fure  Mi£)  will  acquit  herfelf  of  it 
with  pleafure. 

Lucy,  Jharply  to  Dorina* 
No,  Mifs,  no.—— 

D  o  R  I N  A,  to  Lucy. 
But  you  do  not  reBeA. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A,  to  Lucy. 
Well,  Lucy,  I  am  not  difpleafcd  at  what 
you  faid  juft  now  ;  at  leaft  it  had  fincerity 
to  recommend  it.  I  wifh  you  to  be  accom- 
pliftied,  but  above  all  things,  I  wifh  you  to 
love  truth  ;  it  is  the  chief  of  all  the  vir- 
tues. 
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Lucy,  ajide. 

How  I  fuffbr  from  this  \  what  a  reproach 
for  me ! 

Me  L  IND  A. 

Let  us  talk  no  more  of  ftudy  to-day ;  Do- 
rina  is  pleafed  with  you,  and  you  muft  be  re^ 
warded :  let  us  only  think  of  amufmg  our- 
felves. 

Lucy. 
Truly,  my  dear  Aunt,  I  do  not  deferve  to 
be  rewarded. 

Me  LINDA. 

That  opinion  (hews  you  arc  the  more  de* 

fcrving, 

■ 

D o  R  I  Niv,  foftly  to  Lucy. 
Lay  afide  that  confufed  look. 

Lucy,  to  Dortna^  feevijhly. 
Let  me  alone. 

M  E  L I N  D  A,  to  Lucy. 
My  dear,  I  obferve  you  arc  dcjcded  and 
changed  ;  are  you  fick  ? 

L  u  c  yi 

No,  Madam. 
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Melikd  A. 


She  has  given  too  much  application  to  her 
leflbn.  (To  Dorina)  You  muft  not  give  her 
fuch  long  Icflbns  any  more  •,  I  don't  choofe 
that  (he  fhould  be  fatigued. 

Lucy,  tfjde. 

Every  word  (he  fays  penetrates  me  to  the 
quick* 

M  £  L  I  N  D  A. 

It  is  only  four  o'clock  ;  I  will  go  and  take 
a  walk  in  the  garden  before  I  finifli  my 
dreffing.    Lucy,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Luc  Y. 
Moft  willingly,  dear  Aunt. 

M  E  L  I  N  D  A. 

The  air  will  do  you  good,  for  I  dare  fay 

you  have  a  head-ach.    Come,  child. (She 

leans  upon  Lticy^  tbty  go  out^  Phillis  following- ) 
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S  C  E  N  E    VL 

Dor  IN  A  alone. 

X^UCY  gave  me  a  very  ferious  look ;  what 

could  it  mean  ? She  is  a  whimfical  little 

creature. But  now  I  am  alone,  I  will  read 

over  the  letter  I  began  this  morning.  In  truth, 
I  have  not  a  moment  to  myfelf.  (Sbefearcbes 
her  pocket*)  Ah,  that  is  another.  I  believe, 
God  forgive  me,  I  have  loft  it.  ■  That 
-would  be  dreadful.  (She  ftill fear cbes.)  I  can- 
not find  it.  Perhaps  I  have  left  it  upon  tnj 
table*  O,  heaven,  how  vexing  !  I  muft  go 
and  find  it.      (She  makes  fome  fteps  to  go.) 


C  tt  I  L  e.  841 


■« 


--•■•-  •-        •  *  ■  ..L       ■'■ 


SCENE     VII. 
DORINAi    PHILLI& 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

JMl  Y  Gods  Mifs,  where  are  you  running  {q 
faft? 

« 

DORINA. 

Have  you  not  found  a  paper  by  accident  i 

Phillis. 
.\7bac  is  it  like  ? 

tiOKtUA. 

A  ikeet  £:)lded« 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Is  there  any  writing  i 

Dor  IN  a; 
Ye8»  there  is. 


Phillis. 
Twopages^?- 


a 
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Do&ika; 

Ay,  that  is  iL    Come,  give  it  me. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s* 

I  have  found  nothing  -,  it   was  only  to 

hugb. 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

Plague  take  the  little  blockhead,  that  has 

kept  me  fo   long. 1  muft  go  and  find 

it. (She  goes  cut.) 

P  H I  L  L I  s,  alone. 

Yes,  yes,    make  hafte.    Go  your  ways, 

but  you'll  find  nothing.— ^—Little  blockhead, 

faid  {he  ?  ■  -   not  fiich  a  blockhead  neither. 

■Ah,  here  comes  Mifs  Lucy  in  the  nick  of 

time. 


rm    ■»»■  f^^mmmmm»'mmmii^ 


SCENE    VIII. 

« 

PHILLIS,    LUCy^ 

Phili.15. 

ViOME,  come,  Mifs»  I  have  iiiVMKllfng 
droll  to  tell  you. 
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Lucy, 
^Vhat  about? 

Will  you  always  continue  to  believb  MifsL 
Dorina's  friendlhip  for  you  ? . 

Lvfcy* 
1  have  no  hew  reafoo  to  doubt  her. 

P  H  t  L  L  i  s. 
Do  you  know  her  writbg  ? 

Lire  Y. 
I  think  fo. 

Phillis,  taking 4  Letter  cut  cf 
bir  pockili 

Well,  here  is  a  letter  (he  has  begun.  Will 
you  hear  how  (he  treats  you  in  it  ? 

Lvov. 

You  have  read  it,  then  ? 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Ves,  at  iirft^  without  knowing  what  it  vas^ 
and  afterwards  to  be  perfcftly  informed  with 
regard  to  her. 


i44 
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Lucy, 

Phillis,  what  you  have  done  is  very  bad  -, 
you  ought  not  to 

Phil  LIS. 
I  own  if,  but  it  was  my  attachment  to  you 
made  me  commit  this  fault.  I  obfcrved  that 
you  was  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  I  want- 
ed to  know  upon  what  I  might  depend. 
Here  it  is. 

Luc  Y# 

If  you  give  it  me,  I  will  burn  it  without 
opening  it. 

Phil  LIS. 
If  that  is  the  cafe  I  will  keep  it.    But, 
Mifs,  the  evil  is  already  done  ^  do  you  take 
the  tidvantage  of  it  ? — - 

L  u  c  y.- 
But  how  did  the  paper  fall    into  your 

hands  ?— — 

Phillis. 
I  found  it  upon  the  flairs. 

•  •  L  U  C  Yi 

And  in  it  Dorina  fpeaks  ill  of  me  ? 


-     .  9  H.I  L  D.         ,        i4$ 

•  m 

Phi  L  LIS. 

Perhaps  they  are  only  truths.  I  (hall  read, 
and  you  will  judge  for  youi^felf.  (She  reads 
aloud^)  **  Pity  me,  my  dear  friend,  not  only 
**  becauie  of  my  being  feparated  from  yoU| 
*^  but  likewife  on  account  of  the  difagree- 
*^  able  life  I  lead  here.  That  little  girl  whom 
**  I  mentioned  to  you  formerly,  diftrafts  me 
"  every  day  more  and  more. 

Lucy,  interrupting  her. 

My  name  is  not  mentioned,  perhaps  fhe 
means  you. 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

Hear  vat  to  the  end.  (She  reads*)  **In  ad- 
dition to  all  my  trouble,  I  am  obliged  to 
approve  of  her,  and  dill  more  to  flatter 

*^  her,  becaufe  fhe  is  ib  vain  it  is  the  only 

'*  means  of  pleafing  her.'*— ~ 

Lucy. 
Ah,  my  God  I 

P  HiL  L I  s,  continuing  to  read* 
**  She  imagines  hcrfclf  to  be  a  little  pro- 

CLiij 
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*'  digy  of  wit,  while  m  fa£t,  (he  has  not 
**  common  fenfc  5  for  ftie  has  every  fault  that 
^^  can  make  her  a  blockhead  \  (he  is  proud 
^*  and  makes  game  of  people  ;  pajQTes  her  life 
**  in  idlenefs,  bantering,  and  flandcr,  or  be- 
^'  fore  the  looking-glafs,  in  conternplatlng  the 
^*  mod  indifferent  and  moft  common  figure 

"  you  ever  faw.   In  fhort,  Lucy'* rCfiein* 

terrupis  berfelf)  the  name  is  mentioned  thU 
time  !■   ■  < 

Lucy. 
Aht  what  malice  I  ■■*■.■ 

•*  In  fhort,  Lucy  will  one  day  be  the 
^^  moft  impertinent  and  ridiipulous  little  crea<f 
ture ^^ 


That  is  all,^  Mifs,  the  letter  is  noc  finilhed; 
—She  ftopped  there  in  a^  fair 


Lucr. 

Give  it  me,  V\l  read  it  myfclf.    (Sbe  takes 
(be  Uitpt  and  reads  i(  to  berjilf) 
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P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

See*  there  it  is';  I  have  added  nothing. 

L  u  c'Y,  returning  ibe  letter.     . 
Is  it  poffible  to  hare  a  mind  fo  bafe,  as  tD 

carry  falfehood  fuch  lengths. 1  may  have 

all  the  faults  (he  finds  in  me,  but  why  con- 
ceal them  from  me  ?  Why  did  (he  noi  warn 
me  of  them  ?  I  might  have  correfted  myfclf. 

■ 

P  H  I  L  L  I  S. 

You  mud  acquaint  your  Aunt  with  fvery 
thing. 

L  u  c  V* 

Won't  that  look  like  revenge.     And  re- 
venge is  fo  difgraceful ! 

P  H  I  L  L  I  s. 

It  will  not  be  revenging  yourfclf,  but  ceas- 
ing to  deceive  your  Aunt. 

Lucy. 
I  (hall  not  mention  the  letter }  I  ihall  only 
make  a  confefllon  of  the  falfehood  which  was 
told  her  a  little  while  ago. 

Phil  LIS. 

Your  Aunt  is  (b  good,  that  that  confeffion 
wilt  not  be  fttfficiem  to  make  her  difmtfs  Do* 

rioa. 

CLiiij 
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LuCT. 

No  mtcter,  I  am  determined  to  fpeal;  c^ 
nothing  but  chatt 

Phil  LIS. 
I  will  go  and  find  your  Aunt. 

Luc  y. 
Pon^  fay  any  thing  to  her,  I  will  own  my 
fault  to  her  myfelf. 

P  H I  L  L I  s,  aftdt. 

Yes,  yes,'  (he  won't  mention  the  letter ;  but 
I  will  ihew  it.  The  wicked  muft  be  pu- 
n'M-  (She  goes  out.) 

Lucy,  alone. 

Such  ingratitude !  Such  falfehood  !— r— I 
muft  lament  her  being  fo  wicked  j  it  will  occa- 

fionmuch  repentance. People  are  not  bora 

fo ;  (he  certainly  has  had  a  bad  education 

Alas!  perhaps  (he  was  Battered  whcnihe  was  a 

child! Odious  flattery!  I  (hall  everde* 

teft  you  I  (She finks  down  vfon  a  chair.) 


CHILD,-        ^4^ 


i*— ^ 


SCENE    IX. 

•  4 

DORINA,   LUCY, 

D  o  &  I  w  A>  at  ibe  bottom  rftbeftage^  n»t 

feeing  Liuy* 

X  have  not  found  it.    There  is  enough  in  it 
to  ruin  mc.-— • 

L  V  o  T,  rijMg* 

(Afide.)  'Tis  fh/t^my  heart  beats.   (Aloud) 
What  are  you  looking  for  ? 

PORINAi 

Nothing ;  bgt  what  do  you  do  here  alone  ? 

.  L  u  Q  y. 

I  was  thinking, 

'  Dor  IN  A. 

Of  what  was  you  thinking  f 

Lucy. 

On  a  thoufknd  things— —for  example,  I 
was  thinking  of  tnj  faults. 
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Dor  IN  A* 

So  you  are  occupied  in  thinking  of  chime* 
ras  *,  I  fliall  chide  you»  if  you  employ  your 
time  fo  badly. 

Lucy; 

No ;  I  have  at  kft  learnt  to^kflow,  and  I 
"wiih  to  correft  myfelf  i  but  you  muft  fecond 
mcj  and  tell  m<;  the  truth.—^^Inform  me 
when  I  do  wrong  ■  tell  me  alLmy  faults; in 
aword,  become  fincere*—-<^-On  thatcondition^ 
I  may  ftill«-— y^s«  Dorioa,  I  may  Hill  con*> 
tuiue  my  regard  for  you* 

D  O  R  I  N  A. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language,  and 
this  gloomy,  reierved  manner  i 

Lucy* 

1  cannot  diflemble^— — That  dreadful  vice» 
at  leaft  is  not  yet  in  my  heart.  I  will  fummon 
friendlhip  to  my  afliftance  *,  Ihe  will  not  flatter 
me,  but  tell  me  the  truth.—-— I  am  young, 
and  perhaps  fliall  get  the  better  of  thofe  faults> 
with  which  I  Ijaye  been  too  juftly  reproach* 
ed.« 
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DORIVA. 

What  do  I  bcar!-^— -Ah!  I  am  ruincd-ri— 1» 

Luc  V. 

I  am  not  oflPended  with  you  for  dcTcribing 
nic  fuch  as  you  fee  me,  and  fuch  perhaps  as  I 

really  am ; but,  at  leaft,  in  giving  the  de-^ 

tail  of  my  faults,  you  (hould  not  complaint  fince 
they  are  your  own  work. 

Dor  ika» 

It  is  enough,  Mifs-,  fpire  me  the  reft,  mul 
receive  my  adieu. 

Luqy, 

Your  adieu  !-— ^Why  leave  me  ? 1  re- 
peat it  to  you,  you  may  atone  for  what  you 
have  done.— — Do  not  deceive  me  any  more^ 
and  continue. 

Dor  I  HA. 

No,  Mifs,  I  muft  bid  you  an  eternal  adieu* 

L  V  c  V. 

Eternal  ?--*~Stopi Dorioai  what  will 

l)(come  of  you  f 

S 
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Dor  IN  A. 

* 

I  do  not  know. 

Luc  y. 

Well,  tben»  remain  with  me,  I  conjure  pu ; 
my  Aunt  ihaU  not  know  what  is  pafl;^  I  pro* 
you. 


DORINA. 

But,  Mifs,  can  you  forget  it  ? 

L  u  c  V. 

I  cannot  forget  it,  but  you  need  not  doubt 
my  forgivenefs, 

DORINA.  '    . 

That  is  not  enough  ;  my  pretence  muft  be 
difagreeable  to  you  *,  you  fliall  be  freed  from 
it. Farewell,  Mifs.  '  (She  goes  eut*) 

m 

Lucy,  in  tear^. 
Hear  me hearmc.— — Sheisgonel- 


where  can  ftie  go?-*- — ^I  feel  my  tears  flow  in 
fpitc  of  m^>  >  She  deceived  me,  fhc  hated 
me  ^  I  no  longer  efteeni  her^  I  mul^  no  lon^r 


lore  her!— But  I  did  love  her— Tis  that 
TccoUeflion  whicJi  zSoEts  trie.  She  can  no 
leng^  be  dear  to  me )—— however,  I  muft  in- 
tereft  myfclf  in  her  fate.— Some  body 
comes.     -"Ah I  it  is  my  Aunt. 


<«« 


S  C  E  N  E     X. 
MELINDA,  PHILLIS,  LUCY. 

« 

Melinda. 

^/Ly  dear  Lucy,  I  come  to  thank  you  for 
your  purpofe  of  owning  your  faults  to  me. 

LircT. 
My  dear  Aunt,  has  Phillis  told  you  ?— ^ 

Melinda. 

She  has  told  me  all,  and  (hewn  me  the  let? 
ter,  notwithftanding  you  forbid  her ;  which* 
however,  I  approve  of.  Dorina  has  received 
the  juft  reward  of  her  wickednefs  -,  (he  is  un- 
maflced,  and  difmiflcd. 

Lucv. 

You  met  her,  then  ? 
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Melinda. 
This  inftant ;  and  I  gave  htt  her  difchairg<i 

LiJC*. 
But  where  will  (he  find  an  afylum  f 

MeLIND  Atf 

I  do  not  know. 

LnC  Y. 

Ah !  dear  Aunt^  ihe  has  no  fortune  •,  I  corf- 
jure  you — ^ 

Mblinda. 

You  delire  it»  that  is  enough }  I  pfomife 
you  I  will  make  a  necefiary  provifion  for  her* 
At  lafty  thank  heaven,  her  imprudence  has 
made  amends  for  the  injury  (he  did  you  by 
her  treachery.  May  this  fad  proof  teach  you, 
my  child,  to  dlftruft  flatterers,  and  to  cherifli 
cruth)  which  alone  can  (hew  us  our  faults,  and 
check  that  vanity  which  feduces  and  leads  us 
aftray. 


T  H  ]fc    END, 
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A  C  T    1. 


SCENE     1. 

The  Jlage  reprefents  a  garden^ 

SOPHIA,  HELEN* 

Helen. 

OlSTER,  my  dear  Sophia,  I  conjure 
you^— 

8  O  F  H  I  A< 

Once  more  I  tell  you,  all  thefe  perecutions 
are  fruitlefs  ;   I  know  no  fecrets. 
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What^  Sophia  f  you  whofe  difpofitioti  is 
truth  itfelf,  can  you  maintaki  a  fsJfiiood 
with  fuch  aflurance  ? 

Sophia. 
A  falfebood  f— an  obliging  exprei£i>n*— -— 

He  l'e  n. 

It  is"a  juflr  one,  iiowcver. 

Sophia. 

No ;  for  you  always  confound  indiicretioi^ 
with  franknefs^,  and  mak^  a  virtue  of  what 
is  truly  a  fault :  to  deceive  from  a  view  of 
intcreift,  from  Vanity,  or  In  jeft,  is  to  tell  a- 
lie  ;  but  they  who  fteadily  maintain  that  they 
arc  ignorant  of  the  fecrcts  with  which  they 
have  been  enirrufted,.  difcharge  the  duty  im- 
pofed  by  hondur,  and  ttpoH  which  the  fafety 
of  fociety  depends. 

Helen. 

So  at  laft  you  own  you  are  the  dcpofitary 
of  a  fecret  ?  O,  I  beg  to  congratulate  you.^ 
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Sophia. 
What  I  fay  does  not  relate  to  me^  I  fpeafc 
\n  general 

Helen. 

Very  well,  it  is  only  a  remonftrance  m 
form  of  a  definition. 

S  o  i?  H  1  A. 

Helen,  let  us  change  the  (vbjeA;  yoit 
ate  going  to  vex  yourfelf,  I  fee  plainly. 

H  £  L  E  N. 

Am  1  Wrong?  I  am  your  fitter,  I  love 
you,  I  tell  you  all  I  know,  and  you  have  no 
confidence  in  me» 

S  O  P  H  1  Ah 

My  dear  Helen,  you  have  an  excellent 
faetrt,  and  a  thoufand  good  qualities,  but«— 

H  E  L  S  K. 

But  I  am  curious ;  is  not  that  it  ^  Well, 
I  own  I  am :  it  is  becaufe  I  have  not  your 
tranquility,  your  indifference;  it  is  becaufe 
1  fet  an  infinite  value  upon  the  lead  thing 

Ra 
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that  can  be  interefting  to  thofe  I  love ;  that 
is  the  reafon  of  my  wilhing  to  know,  and  to 
difcover  whatever  regards  them.  If  I  had 
lefs  fenfibility  I  Ihould  be  perfed  in  your 
eyes,  for  in  that  cafe,  I  affure  you,  I  ihould 
have  ho  curiofity. 

Sophia. 
But,  fifter,  I  always  obferve  that  your  curi- 
ofity exercifes  itfelf  indiiFerently,  and  with- 
out choice,   on   every  objed:  that  prefents 

itfelf. 

Helen. 

Yes,  formerly  ;  I  own,  when  I  was  a  child 
I  might  dcfcrve  ihat  reproach. 

Sophia. 
It  is  no  more  than  fifteen  days  ago,  that 
Rofe,  the  gardener's  daughter  was  to  have 
been  married;  fhe  entruftcd  her  fecret  to  me; 
it  became  neceflary  that  Mama  Ihould  prevail 
with  the  young  man's  relations,  who  had  an- 
other match  in  view  for  him,  and  till  that 
time  the  affair  was  kept  fecret ;  but  by  your 
induftry  you  difcovered  it,  the  fecret  was  di- 
vulged, and  the  marriage  broke  off. 
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Helen. 

It  is  true,  I  was  wrong  on  that  occafion  ; 
but  I  did  not  forefee  what  has  fince  hap- 
pened* 

Sophia. 

I  9ni  certain  you  never  intentionally  do  a 
bad  adion ;  but,  lifter,  exceffive  curiofity, 
always  draws  after  it  the  moft  dangerous  in* 
difcretions.    Mama  has  told  you  this  fo  often  ! 

Helen. 

That  you  might  fpare  yourfelf  the  trouble 
of  repeating  it.  But  to  return  to  what  we 
were  juft  now  fpeaking  of,  I  proteft  to  you  I 
bave  no  defire  to  know  your  fecret^  but  be« 
caufe  I  have  found  out  that  it  is  you  who  are 
perfonally  concerned.  For  as  to  mere  curio* 
fity,  I  am  correfted— but^i-abfolutely. 

Sophia. 

You  afTure  me  of  it ; 1  muft  believe 

you.    Well  fifter,  reft  fatisfied :  If  it  be  true 

R3 
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that  I  know  a  fecret,  I  can  iflure  you  it  does 
not  regard  me. 

H  E  L  B  K* 

If  it  is  true  ! but  fpeak  plain;  do  you» 

or  do  you  not  know  one  ? 

Sophia* 

What  fignifies  it  to  you«  fince  the  afiuranctf 
I  have  given  you^  ought  to  put  an  end  to  the 
spprchcnfions  which  you  had  merely  on  ac« 
count  of  your  friendfliip  for  me? 

H  £  L  £  K. 

So  that  in  Ihort  I  may  depend  upon  it,  the 
fecret  does  not  concern  you. 

Sophia. 
Still  the  fecret — 1  by  no  means  allow  that 
I  know  one,  bur,  on  the  contrary,  I  deny  it, 

H  E  I#  £  K. 

Yet  every  thing  gives  you  the  lie.  I  havt 
eyes !  Have  I  not  feen  fince  laft  night  all  your 
whifpcrings  with  my  coufin  ;  and  when  I  ap« 
peated,  the  (igns  add  geftures,  and  all  the 
confufion  which  I  occafioned— At  this  very 
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tnomcnt  you  expedt  Conftance^  ^  am  fure  of 
it ;  I  conftram  you  by  remainiujg  here ;  you 
have  been  rude,  you  have  icolded,  you  have 
ledured  me^  that  you  might  induce  me  to 
leave  you^  but  I  will  remain  where  I  am,  I 
promife  you;  (in  mockery}  I  love  you  too 
well  my  dear  little  fitter  to  go  from  you,  I 
am  reiblved  tiot  to  part  from  you  one  iailant 
Chb  whole  day« 

S  o  P  H  X  A« 

(Afide.)  What  patience  one  muft  havel 
(Aloud.)  Do  you  imagine  Helen  that  fucK 
conduft  can  induce  any  one  to  place  much 
confidence  in  you  ? 

H  £  L  £  K. 

You  go  too  far;   yc«,  you  diftraft  me, 
you  are  uagntcf^U 

6  o  P  H  I  A« 

Ah  Helcflt  how  unjuft  you  are! 

In  fliort  you  prefer  Conftance  to  me ;  you 
make  her  your  confidant,  and  I  am  only  a 

R4 
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third  perfon,  troublefome  and  teazing  to  both 
of  you  :  I^  who  am  older  than  ihe  is,  and  who 
am  your  fiftcr ;  is  not  that  cruel  ? 

Sophia. 

Ah  !  if  you  were  lefs  curious^  and  lefs  in» 
difcrete,  I  fhould  never  defire  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  you  :  but,  lifter,  that  confidencq 
which  you  require,  yoy  have  betrayed  fo 
often-i- 

Helen. 

I  repeat  it  to  you,  I  am  changed ;  make  a 
trial,  trufl;  me  with  your  fecret. 

S  o  P  H  I  At 

So  lifter,  and  you  pretend  to  be  no  longer 

curiouSf 

Helen. 

J  am  bpt  in  jeft.?— I  fwear  to  you,  if  you 
^'ere  defirous  juft  now  to  tell  me  your  fecret, 
}  would  not  hearkeq  tq  it :  befidcs,  if  I  wa$ 
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anxious  to  know  it,  I  eafily  could  in  fpite  of 

you ;  I  can  guefs  right  fomctimes ;  you  may 

remember. 

Sophia. 

Yes,  and  I  have  feen  your  penetration  mif- 
lead  you  oft'ner  than  once. 

Helen. 

I  forefee  that  it  will  ferve  me  well  upon 
the  prefent  occafion.— ril  lay  a  wager  that  it 
is  about  marriage.— 'We  are  three  people 
here  to  marry,  you,  my  couiin,  and  myfelf ; 
and  the  whole  difficulty  is  to  guefs  which  of 
the  three  is  the  objedt  of  the  prefent  atten- 
tion. 

Sophia* 

What !  do  you  think  if  it  was  you,  k 
would  be  concealed  from  you,  and  you  the 
only  one  of  the  three  from  whom  it  would  be 
Jcept  a  fecret  ? 

H  E  L  E  K. 

O  my  God,  I  am  fure  Mama  would  truft 
yoy  with  it,  before  Ihe  mentioned  it  to  me, 
and  I  Ihould  not  be  informed  of  it  till  the 
whole  affair  was  fettled* 
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S,o  i^  H  I  a; 

Ah!  Hqlea^  what  reflexions  muft  th|e 
certainty  of  this  occafion  you  to  make !  What 
fevere  juftice  do  you  infllft  upon  yourfclf  ? 
Is  it  ppffible  that,  being  perfuaded  you  infpire 
fuch  a  hurtful  humiliating  diftruft^  you  do  not 
get  the  better  of  your  faults  ? 

H  E  L  1  N« 

Soj  fo^  you  allow  then  that  I  have  almoit 
gucflfed.—- i- 

S  o  p  H  J  A. 
.<7uefled  what  ? 

H  E  L  £  tf  • 

This  marriage. 

$  Q  P  H  I  A. 

How  fifter^  do  you  imagine  you  are  going 
%o  be  married  ? 

H  s  L  s  K» 
You  made  me  think  fo. 

B  O  F  H  I  A* 

Who,  I  ?--— 
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H  E  L  E  K, 

It  is  truej  you  are  older  than  I  —  but  on* 
year  only  —  Aha !  a  thought  comes  in  my 
head ->^  perhaps  we  are  both  going  to  be 
married  at  the  fame  time,-— *• 

Sophia. 

Without  doubt,  and  Conftance  too;  threo 
marriages  in  one  day,  that  is  the  fecret ;  now 
you  have  difcovered  it, 

H  s  t  E  N. 

Now  you  banter;  but  for  one  marriage 

there  is  one  in  the  wii)d  that  is  certain. 

——This  Baron  Sanford,  who  arrived  ye* 


ilerday^  and  who  was  never  feen  here  before 
——you  won't  tell  me  now,  there  is  no  fecret? 
—His  longconverfations  with  Mama,  his  ab-* 
ience  of  mind,  his  being  abforbed  in  thought, 
every  thing  proves  it yet  he  is  very  me- 
lancholy and  very  old— I  don't  fuppofe  it 
is  he  that  thinks  of  marrying ;  but  perhaps  he 
has  a  fon or  fome  nephews— I  ihall 

unravel  it  all.    My  God,  how  unlucky  it  is 
z 
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my  brother  is  not  here;  he  loves  me,  he 
would  have  no  whifperings.  Well,  he  muft 

foon  return  from   his  regiment Sophia, 

what  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  areabfent, 
you  don't  hearken  to  me. 

Sophia. 
I  have  nothing  to  reply  to  all  the  follies 
you  have  been  uttering  this  hour. 

H  E  L  E  K. 

Follies! — —There   is    nobodv   reafqnablc 

but  yourfelf,  at  lead  you  think  fo. Yes, 

you. think  ypu  are  a  little  model  of  perfedion 

« 

when  you  have  preached  fufficiently,  and 
with  great  energy,  you  preferve  a  contemptu- 
ous  filence,  and  not  one  word  more  can  be 
obtained  from  you.— — O,  you  are  excellent 
company  ! 

Sophia. 

Helen,  you  want  to  put  me  in  a  paffion  j 
but  you  fhall  not  fuccccd,  except  in  making  me 
vexed  at  thofe  faults  which  my  friendfhip 
cannot  fee  in  you  without  being  exceflSvcly 
grieved. 


r 
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H  £  L  fi  N. 

I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  always 
have  the  fecret  of  being  in  the  right. 

Sophia. 
You  that  love  fccrets  fo  much,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  learn  that  one;  I  don't  flatter  myfelf 
that  I  have  it,  but  at  leaft  I  know  how  to  pre* 
fer  it  to  all  other  fecrets, 

H  E  L  B  N. 

Ah!  Sophia,    if  you  loved  me  more,  I 

would e deem  you  from  thebottomof  my  heart 
—Somebody  comes— ha !  it  is  Conftance. 


■^^ 


SCENE  .II. 

■ 

SOPHIA,  HELEN,  CONSTANCE. 

C0K8TANCE,     Comes  in  bafte  and/ays; 

Sophia!  —  (Then^  feeing  Helen,  Jhe  ftopu 
They  continue  ajhort  timeftlenty  during  which 
Helen  obferves  them* 


Sophia^    To  Conjlance. 
Confiancej  did  not  you  come  to  look  for  us^ 

Helen. 

Yes,  and  flae  is  happy  at  finding  us  togethef 
■    ■  ■  Iti  s  painted  on  her  countenance. 
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Why  do  you  think  otherwife,  Helen ;  I  love 
you  both  equally,  you  know  I  do. 

HeLE  K» 

Surely !  When  mutual  confidence  is  efta^ 
bliihed,  as  it  is  between  us  three,  if  one  is 
abfcnt,  the  other  two  wifli  for  heri  or  go  in 
fearch  of  her :  that  is  what  my  filler  and  I 
were  about  to  do  when  you  came ;  but  now 
that  we  are  got  together  let  us  chat ;  come  let 
W  fit  down.  (iS&r  draws  a  feat.) 

Sophia,    low  to  Conjlance^ 
We  muft  difiemble. 
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Constance,  kw  to  Sophia. 

We  (hall  never  find  a  moment  to  read  this 
lettcV'-^'^^fSheftepSy  becaufe  Helen  turm  her  htfii 
round  to  look  at  them.) 

H  £  L  E  N, 

O,  I  fee  what  you  would  be  at. 

Soph  i  a« 

What  ? 

Helen. 

To  fpeak  foftly — —truly  this  is  not  to  ht 
endured— i— -I  dare  fey  that  from  two  people 
fo  prudent^  fo  difcrete^  and  fo  perfed^  a  little 
more  politenefs  might  be  expeded  ;  but  I  will 
be  no  longer  troublefome,  I  ihall  leave  you 
at  full  liberty.  Adieu,  Sophia ;  I  ihall  no 
longer  conftrain  you  ;  from  henceforth  I  ihall 
avcMd  you^  iince  I  have  no  other  means  of 
pleafing  you. 

Sophia. 

My  dear  Helen,  hdw  cruel  you  are ;  I  in-' 
treat  you  to  ftay.- 
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Helen. 

No  filler,  no *to  tell  you  the  truth,  t 

dm  adting  againft  my  inclination— —if  I  wai 

to  remain,  you  would  make  me  loFe  all  pati- 
ence, and  I  would  rather  be  Vexed  than  go 
away,  but  we  fliould  learn  to  matter  ouf 
paffions.     Adieu.     (She  goes  out  haftily.) 


SCENE    III. 

SOPHIA,  CONSTANCE. 

(They  remain  filent  a  Jhort  time  till  they  have 
hft  ftght  of  Helen.) 

CoNSTAKCfi. 

So,  Ihe  is  gone  at  laft. 

Sophia. 

Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  iBic  will  be  foon  back 
again. 

Constance. 

She  is  likewife  very  capable  of  hiding  her* 
felf,  that  ihe  may  overhear.—- 
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Sophia; 

Go  foftly  and  fee— —My  God,  how  vexing, 
to  be  obliged  to  take  precautions  againft  a 
perfon  one  loves ! > 

CdN^tAi^c'fiy    reiurning. 

Now  you  may  ht  eafy.  I  met  Rofe  at  the 
entrance  into  the  grove^  and  bid  Her  acquaint 
us  if  Ihe  fees  Helen. 

Soi^  H  I  A. 
But  that  is  telling  Rofe  we  have  a  fecret.— • 

Constance.  1 

By  no  means.— — Rofe  is  fo  fimple !  I  told 
her,  laughing,  that  it  wad  a  joke,  and  ihe  the 
ratlt^r  believes  it,  as  we  have  already  oftner 
than  once  made  her  watch  for  trifles — ^in 
flxort^  we  are  fecure  at  leaft  that  Helen  will 
not  come  and  furprife  us.— —Dear  Sophia, 
let  us  lofe  no  more  time. 

s 
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Sophia. 

I  told  you  laft  night  I  had  received  a  Icttcf 
from  my  brother ;  that  I  had  read  it,  and  was 
permitted  to  communicate  th'c  contents  to* 
you.— 

CoN9fTANC£. 

And  it  was  the  Steward  who  deHreted  tbe 
letter  to  you  ? 

S  0  P  H  f  A. 

Ves ;  here  it  is^  I  will  read  it  to  you ;  ah  f 
fny  dear  Coriftance. 

C  O  N  S^T  A  N  C  E. 

Sophia !  you  are  in  tears— —O  heavens  f 
what  has  happened  ? — — 

SoP^H?  ^ 

If  you  knew  all  that  I  have  fufiered  fiflce 
yefterdayy  and  with  what  difficulty  I  ftave 
fcemed  to  be  as  cahn  and  as  gay  as  ufual !— ' 
Hear  this  letter  and  you  will  judge— -^—^ut' 
fee  firft,  if  Rofe  is  ftill  watching* 
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Con  f  tanc  r* 
1  will. 

SOPHt  A. 

O  brother,  brother  !— — what  will  be  the 
end  of  this  cmc)  adventure  } 

Constance,    relumlnp 

Rofe  is  dill  there,  and  Helen  not  to  be  feed, 
let  us  take  advantage  of  the  ptefent  favourable 
moment  \  read  then,  my  dear  Sophia,  either 
calm,  or  complete  this  dreadful  difquiet. 

Sophia. 

Alas !  what  am  I  going  to  cottimunicate  to 
you !  {She  unfolds  the  letter.)  The  date  is, 
Thurfday  mornings— •—■ 

COKSTAHCB. 

That  is  yeftetday  !— but  Lord  Wakouri^s 
regiment  is  forty-five  leagues  from  hence  \ 
♦how  could  you  receive  it  the  fame  day  ? 

S  O  ?  H  I  A. 

Ah  Conftance,  my  brother  is  not  with  his 
regiment,  he  is  here.— 

Sy 


« 
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Constance. 

Here ! 

Sophia. 
,  Oh  my  God !  don't  raife  your  voice ;  if  we 
fhould  be  heard— Yes^  he  is  concealed  ia 
this  hou!e>  but  hear  the  letter,  it  will  inform 
you  of  every  thing.  {She  reads  it  aloud  but  in 
a  low  voice,  and  looking  from  time  to  time  with 
apprehenfton  left  fome  one  (hould  come.     She  runs 

her  eye  over  it,)  Hum,  hum '*  But  let  me 

^^  come  to  the  particulars  of  my  unfortunate 

"  adventure. You  know  that  the  regiment 

^*  of  the  Marquis  .of  Wallace,  is  thirty  leagues 
**  diftarit  from  our's^  and  you  are  no  ftranger 
^'  to  the  friendlhip  which  unites  us :  a  letter 
**  from  one  of  our  common  friends,  informed 
"  me  that  he  had  loft  a  confiderable  fum  at 
•'  play,  and  was  exceedingly  diftreffed ;  being 
'•  defifous  to  fly  without  delay  to  his  aflift- 
*'  ance,  I  ordered  my  fervant  to  report  that  I 
"  was  fick,  on  purpofe  to  be  excufed  from 
*'  duty,  and  I  fet  out  immediately,  in  hopes 
"  of  returning  in  two  days  at  fariheft.'*  You 
will  recoUedt  my  brother  in  this  aftion. 
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CoNStAKCE. 

Ah !  that  flroke  is  a  true  picture  of  his 

ibul. 

IS  o^p  H  1  A« 

That  a  noble  a&ion  (hould  have  (ucfa  fatal 
confequences!— — but  let  us  have  done. 
(^She  reads.)  *^  As  I  fct  off  without  .leave,  I 
*'  had  the  precaution  to  change  my  name  for 
*•  that  of  Sir  John  Myrtle,  under  which  name 
**  I  arrived  at  Valenciennes.  On  entering 
*'  the  town,  I  could  not  think  my  dear 
**  Sophia,  without  the  moft  tender  emotions, 
'*  that  I  was  but  fifteen  leagues  diftant  from 
*•  my  mother  and  fillers.*'— I  cannot  flop  my 

tears. 

Constance. 

Give  it  to  me ;  Til  read  it.    (JShe  takes  the 

ktier.) 

Sophia* 

Hulh,  I  bear  a  noife. 

Con  STAN  C€« 
*Tis  Rofe. 

S  O  P  H  I  A. 

Ah !  give  me  my  letter.— (5y&^  takes  the  letter 

find  puts  U  in  ber  pocket. ) 

S  iij 
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Rofe  enters  hafiify  and  m^eri^ujiy,  andf^s  in 
ft^ng  near  Sophia^ 

Mlfs  Helen  is  at  my  heels,     {She  cr(jlfes  tie 
Jage  and  goes  out  ai  the  ofipo/iie  fiie.) 

Sophia, 
\Va«  there  ever  any  thing  fo  unlucky?— « 

COKSTAVCE, 

Let  U8  go  tQ  our  chamber, 

Sophia. 

Helen  will  follow  us  there  likewif&^bvit 
here  (he  cotnes ;  lot  U8  change  our  fubje£(;^ 
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SC  E  N  E    IV. 

SOPHIA  COKSTANCE,  ROSE,  HELEN. 

{The  hji  makes  fame  fteps  and  ibenjlops.) 

Constance^ 
For  my  part  I  love  the  Engliih  gardens 
better. 

fioPH  I  A. 

And  I  tkink  their  imitations  of  nature  are 
but  meanly  executed,  and-^ 

Helen    condng  forward. 
Pardon  me,  I  zva  afraid  I  interrupt  a  very 
Uvely  and  interefiing  difpute. 

Coi7STANCB* 

O  not  at  all,  we  were  fpeaking  of  gardens. 

H  E  L  E  H. 

Yes,  and  for  fear  of  being  interrupted  in 
fuch  an  important  converfation,  you  placed  a 
(entry  at  the  entrance  of  the  grove. 

S  O  P  H  I  A» 

What  is  it  you  mean } 

S  uij 
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H  £  L  E  K. 

Rofc  was  not  here  juft  now.  I  did  not  fee 
her  take  to  Jier  heels,  to  come  and  acquaint 
you  of  my  approach.  Sophia,  Conftancc, 
you  are  both  very  prudent ;  but  you  have  no 
addrefs,  you  really  have  none,  I  muft  tell  you 
fo.  I  would  have  you  employ  fome  more 
fkiU  in  your  little  intrigues,  without  which 
they  will  always  be  difcovcred. 

Constance. 
Well,  what  have  you  difcovered  P 

Helen. 

In  the  firft  place,  th^t  you  have  a  fecretj 
it  remains  to  be  known  what  that  fecret  i^, 
which  to  difcover  I  only  afk  the  remainder  of 
Chis  day,  and  in  the  evening  I  will  give  you 
an  account  of  it :  O  I  promife  you,  you  fha'n't 
'  be  kept  longing  for  it.  Now  let  me  begin. 
In  the  firft  place,  by  looking  at  you  atten- 
tively, I  owe  to  your  geftures  thedifcoveryof 
what  nature  your  fecret  is ;  you  have  talked  of 
it,  for  you  cannot  think  |  am  to  be  mifled  by 
your  Englifh  garden.     Let  me  fee  a  little 
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what  imprdfion  it  has  left  on  your  counte* 
nances.—- 

Sophia, 
Helen,  you  fee  nothing  in  mine,  but  the 
ihame  I  feel  for  you,  on  account  of  that  dif- 
graceful  curiofity  which  hurries  you  to  fuch 
cxcefs. 

H  E  L  £  K. 

With  what  an  air  of  indignation  do  you 
fpeak  to  me!  O  heavens !  is  it  not  enough  to 
refufc  me  your  confidence  ?  Sophia,  you  de- 
fpife  me. — If  I  have  not  your  good  qualities^ 
J  may  acquire  them ;  I  am  but  young,  I  may 
correAmyfelf :  Sifter,  have  you  loft  all  hopes 
of  me?  Ah  anfwer  me;  encourage  me.- 

Sophia. 

With  fo  good  a  heart,  is  it  poffible  you  can 

be  incorrigible? 

Helen. 

Ah,  Sifter! (^hey  embrace :  aiid after  a 

JhortJUence.) 

Sophia. 

My  dear  Helen,  I  expeft  every  thing  fronj 

your  underfianding  and  reflexion. 
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H  E  L  S  V. 

And  I  from  your  example  and  advice. 

Constance. 
Somebody  comes 1  believe  it  is  my 

H  E  L  B  N. 

Yes,  'tis  flie. 


SCENE    V. 

SOPHIA,  CONSTANCE,  HELEN, 
LADY  WALCOURT, 

Lady  Walcoitrt  ajide  at  the  bottom  of  tbi 

Stage. 

Here  flie  is,  the  reft  muft  be  fentaway. 
(aloudp)  Helen^  go  and  receive  fome  com- 
pany in  the  faloon  that  are  jjufl:  arrived,  and  I 
will  be  with  you  prefently.  Conftance,  go 
with   your  coufin— ^and  Sophia,  do  you 

,  remain, 

Helen. 

And  my  fifter-^is  not  fhe  to  come  with  us  ? 

Lady  W  A  L  c  o  u  R  T. 
That  is  not  neceflary go,  Helen- 
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H  E  t  E  N. 

But  Mama,  Sophia  is  eldeft^  and  Ihe  will 
Jo  the  honours  much  better  than  I. 

Lady    Wa  l  e  0  u  r  t. 

I  think  you  fufficiently  capable  to  take  her 
place  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

H  B  L  £  K« 

You  will  remain  then  alone  with  her  ? 

Lady    W  a  l  c  o  u  a  t. 

I  wilh  to  have  fewer  queftions^  and  more 
obedience^  Helen. 

Helen. 
Fewer  queftions ! — I  have  aiked  but  one.— 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  rt. 

I  forbid  you  to  add  a  fecond^  or  to  remain 
pne  moment  longer. 

H  B  L  £  y. 

(^di^  In  going  out.)  This  is  very  hard  ! 
I  am  fadly  vexed,  (She  goes  out,  Omfianc^ 
fpllcwing.) 
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SCENE    VI. 

Lady    WAL  COURT,    SOPHIA. 

Lady  Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t,  feeing  Helen  go  out. 

What  a  ftrange  temper ! — what  vexatioa 
Ihe  gives  me  ! — Now  we  are  alone,  my  child, 
I  want  to  talk  with  you,  Sophia,  I  have  occa- 
Hon  to  open  my  heart  to  you. 

Sophia^ 

Ah,  Mama,  I  dare  not  aik  you  the  cauie 
of  your  melancholy. — 

Lady    Walcourt^ 

I  am  oppreffed  with  vexation^  which  is 
more  feverc,  as  I  muft  diffemble  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  every  one.  My  dear,  your  prudence 
and  difcretion,  fo  fupcrior  to  your  age,  jufti- 
fies  my  confidence  in  you ;  it  is  boundlefs, 
and  I  am  going  to  prove  it,  by  revealing 
the  moft  important  fecrct  that  I  ever  cap 
di(cover  to  yon. 
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Sophia. 

You  may  by  new  inftances  of  kindnefs  add 
to  my  happinefs,  but  neither  my  affedion  nor 
gratitude  can  be  increafed  ;  my  dear  Mama, 
I  cannot  love  you  better,  nor  feel  more  fenfi- 
bly  all  that  I  owe  to  you. 

Lady    Wal court. 

Ah !  my  dear  Sophia,  you  make  me  a 
happy  mother ! — but  alas !  I  have  but  one 
friend,  tho*  I  have  two  daughters. 

Sophia. 

Helen  will  in  time  render  herfclf  deferving 
of  a  title  fo  honourable  and  fo  dear  to-^ 

Lady    Walcourt. 

Ah  !  would  to  heaven  !— But  let  us  return 
to  the  fecret  I  want  to  communicate  to  you ; 
my  dear  Sophia,  it  will  diftrefs  you. 

Sophia. 

Am  I  not  already  prepared  for  it,  fince  I 
fee  you  are  affliftcd  ? 
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Lady    Wal court. 

The  fecret  regards  your  brother. 

Sophia    (4fide.) 

1  know  it  but  too  well.  (Aloud.)  WcU^ 
Mama* 

Lady    Walcourt* 

t  mail  begio  by  telling  you  that  be  is  well 
and  in  fafety ;  at  prefent  his  hiitory,  in  two 
Words>  is^  he  left  his  regiment  about  twelve 
days  ago,  and  without  leave ;  friendihip 
called  him  to  Valenciennes  where  he  went 
under  an  aiiumed  name ;  it  was  bis  misfor-* 
tune  to  put  up  at  the  fame  inn  with  the  foa 
of  Baron  Sanford ;  that  very  evening,  they 
entered  into  fo  warm  a  difpute  that  they  re- 
folved  to  fight  next  morning, 

Sophia. 
Good  God  ! 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t* 

In  fadt  they  fct  out  at  the  break  of  day, 
both  on  horfeback,  to  go  and  fight  on  the 
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ftonticrs;  what  fiiall  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
Sophia,  your  brother,  after  having  received 
a  deep  and  dangerous  wound,  gave  a  terrible 
blow  to  his  adversary,  whom  he  faw  ftagger, 
and  bathed  in  blood  fall  at  his  feet ;  he  be- 
lieved he  was  killed,  >and   himfclf  fcarcely 
able  to  Hand,  drew  towards  his  horfe,  and 
very  foon  collecting  the  little  ftrength  that 
remained  to  him,  withdrew  from  the  fatal 
place*      This  dreadful  fcene  happened  on 
the  frottttcrs,  and  of  courfe  but  four  leagues 
from  hence.— 

Sophia. 
Ah !  fo  near  to  us  !• 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

« 

My  fon  having  but  a  ftep  to  make  to  be 
out  of  France,  intended  to  leave  the  king- 
dom, but  in  half  an  hour  being  quite  C3C- 
haufted  from  lofs  of  blood,  was  obliged  to 
ftop  and  fit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  where 
he  very  foon  loft  the  ufe  of  his  fenfes.  At 
that    inftant,     providence    conduced    the 
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faithful  Theobald,  my  fteward,  whofe  attach- 
ment you  well  know,  to  the  very  fpot» 

Sophia. 

Ah  !  could  heaven  abandon  the  fon  of  the 

moft  afFedionate  and  beft  of  mothers !-: All 

its  favours  Mama^  we  owe  to  your  goodnefs. 

Lady   Wa  l  c  o  u  rt. 

Thegreateft  of  all  for  me,  it  has  placed  id 
your  heart;  it  is  in  that  pure  and  feeling 
mind  I  find  the  grcateft  happincfs  I  can  en- 
joy, and  the  only  confolation  of  which  I  am 
fufceptible. But  let  us  refume  that  melan- 
choly converfation  which  perhaps  we  may 
have  no  opportunity  of  renewing  before  the 
evening* 

Sophia. 

Theobald  then  brought  my  brother  here  ? 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

Happily  he  was  alone  in  a  covered  chaifef, 
ijato  which  he  carried  my  fon,  who  continued 
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infeofible ;  and  taking  by ^roads^  brought  him 
at  firft  to  his  mother's  at  the  end  of  the  vil- 
lage ;  then^  when  all  this  family  were  gone 
to  bed^  he  came  to  acquaint  me  with  the  tra- 
gical event*  I  ran  myfelf  to  find  my  unhappy 
fon ;  Theobald^  and  the  family^furgeon^ 
tranfported  him  to  my  apartment,  where  I 
have  watched  him  for  feven  nights,  during 
which  he  was  in  great  danger ! 

S  o  p  n  i  A, 

And  I  have  had  no  ihare  in  fuch  dear  and 

melancholy  attendance  ! But  Mama^    is 

my  brother  perfeftly  recovered  ? 

Lady    W  a  l  c  00  r  t* 

He  is  at  leaft  in  a  condition  to  fet  out  with« 
out  danger. 

Sop  H  I  A. 

What !  is  he  going  to  leave  you  ? 

Lftdy    WALcouKt. 

Alas  !  he  muft.     Judge,  my  dear  child,  in 
what    diftrefs    I   am  involved :    this  Baron 

T 
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Sanfordj  who  if  juft  arrived,  is  the  father  of 
the  unfortunate  young  man  whodi  youf  bro- 
ther ha»  undoubtedly  killed* 

Soph  ia. 
He  knows  nothing  of  this  fatal  event  ?.— 

Lady    Walcourt. 

Thank  heaven,  he  knows  but  one  part  of 
the  truth.     He  was  told  that  his  fon  and  Sir 
John  Myrtle  had  fet  out  together,  and  in 
hafte ;  the  people  of  the  inn  declared  that 
they  had  a  very  warm  difpute ;  that  they  had 
received  no  intelligence  of  them,  and  it  was 
but  too  probable  they  went  off  in  fuch  hurry 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  fight.      They 
added,  that  in  the  difpute  my  fon  had  been 
the  aggreflbr.    On  being  acquainted  with  the 
fatal  adventure.  Baron  Sanford,  who  is  natu- 
rally violent,    and    of   keen   feelings,    was 
equally  animated  with  grief  and  refentment ; 
he  wrote  to  the  officers    commanding  the 
frontier  towns,  that  he  might  learn  if  Sir 
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John  Myrtle  had  pafled  into  the  neighbour* 

Ing  flate^  or  to  prevent  his  flighty  if  there  was 

flill  time. 

Sophia. 

So  that  not  knowing  my  brother's  true 
name,  he  is  in  purfuit  of  a  phantom. 

Lady    W  a  l  c  o  u  a  r. 

But  he  may  difcover  that  name  which  is 
of  fuch  importance  for  us  to  conceal ;  his  for- 
tune, his  rank,  and  character,  make  him  a 
mod  formidable  and  dangerous  enemy — 

Sophia. 
But  what  is  his  purpofe  in  coming  here  ? 

Lady    Walcoukt. 

He  is  comeinto  this  province  in  expefta- 
tion  of  obtaining  fome  information  about  the 
fate  of  his  fon.  He  fuppofes  that  he  fought 
on  the  frontiers,  my  cftate  is  fituatcd  there, 
Vfc  were  acquainted  formerly,  and  all  thcfe 
circumftances  have  determined  him  to  come 
here  ;  think  what  I  mud  feel  at  feeing  hitu 

Tij 
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enter  this  koufe  !-^Hfe  gtave  me  the  "whole 
detail  of  this  terrible  hifiory ;  he  talks  to  me 
of  nothing  but  his  grief^  and  his  fchemes  of 
vengeance ;  I  join  him  in  his  forrow,  and 
weep  with  him ;  but  how  Htter  muft  thofe 
tears  be  which  are  ihed  in  the  bofom  of  a* 
cruel  enemy,  the  perfecutor  of  my  fon  !— 

Sophia. 
My  God  !  you  make  me  fliudder  ! 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

Sometimes  I  venture  to  combat  his  re* 
fentment,  and  undoubtedly  at  that  time  my 
zeal  hurries  me. too  far,  for  he  ftares  at  me 
with  furprize,  and  his  look  of  adoniihment 
difmays  me :  I  feel  as  if  I  was  betraying  my- 
felf;^  and  had  pronounced  the  name  of  my 
fon— —In  fliort,  for  tbefe  foufr  and  twenty 
hours,  I  have  experienced  whatever  conftraint^ 
terror,  and  pity  can  iiiflia  that  is  cruel  and 
grievous.  But,  alas  !  the  unhappy  mati  wh^ 
is  tht  occafion  of  all  this  diftrefsj  is  more  to- 
be  pitied  than  L^-^ 
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♦        Sophia. 
Unhappy  man !  he  thinks  there  is  coo^fbrt 
in  revenge! -    * 

Lady  W  a  l  c  o  u  r  t.  ' 
Alas!  he  undoubtedly  impofes  upon  htm- 

felf : ^if  it  be  true  that  there  arc  hearts 

which  can  err  fo  cgregioufly  as  to  defire  ven- 
geance^  are  there  any  lb' inhuman  as  to  fatiate 

filch  a  defire  without  horror  ? ^This  fhbck- 

ing  gratification  of  mean  and  favage  difpofi- 
tionsy  degrades  him  who  yields  to  it,  and 
condemns  him  to  eternal  semQr(e. 

Sophia. 
Mama,  is  my  brother  to  fet  out  foon  ? 

Lady  W  a  L  c  o  u  n  T. 
Thii  tcry  night. 

Soph  I  A« 
An4  theff;  orders  given  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Frontier  Towns  ? 

Lady  Wa  i#  c  o  a  r  t, 
Tbeiie  orders   relate   pn}y    to   Sir   John 
Myrtle ;  my  fon  is  kaown^  and  cannot  be  con- 
founded w^h  a  young  man  of  g  different 

Tiij 
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name^  and  who  is  reprefented  as  an  adventu^ 
Tj^f.  .  Thefe  are  t\^t  KflexioQS  which  encou- 
rage me^  but  ftill  I  tremble^  and  itm.oppref- 
fed  and  perfecuted  witK  dreadful  apprehen- 

fions. If  Baron  Sanford  was  to,  hear  pofi- 

'  •-       *      ■  '         ■  ■      -     ■ 

tively  of  the  4€ath  qf  his  fon ;  if  he  was  to 

difcoyer  the  afylum  and  real  name  of  his 

tnetDy ;  gracious  heaven  [  to  what  an  ezcefs  of 

mad^defpair  would  ic  not  tranfport  him  l^^ 

Sophia. 


•  *    » 


Ah  !  Manria,  you  terrify  me.- 


••*-4^ 


>  ;. 


Lady  Walcovrt. 

I  have  taken  aU;  (he  precautions  which 
the  prudence  of  a  mother  could  (uggefi;  I 
have  given  orders  to  let  no  (Iranger  have  ad- 
mittance. Theobald  told  me  tluit  a  man 
canie  this  morning  to  afjc  if  Baron  Sapfprd 
was  here;  Theobald,  without  hefitation,rcplied 
that  he  was  not;  this  man  having  received 
freih  inftrudtions  returned  in  two  hours,  and 
infiftedon  fpcakingWith  the  Baron,  on  feeing 
him  alone,  and  refufed  to  give  his  name : 
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Theobald  difmifled  htm^  by  informing  him 
that  the  Baron  could  not  receive  him  till  to- 
morrow evening ;  and  my  fon  by  that  time 
will  be  out  of  France. 

S  ap  H  I  A. 

This  man  who  conceals  what  he  is,  diilurbs 
ine;  andlrecolleft^thatthis  morning  when  I 
was  walking  with  Helen  and  my  Governefs 
in  the  little  wood,  I  faw  a  man  wandering  up 
and  down  who  obferved  us,  and  feemed  defi- 
rous  to  avoid  being  feen :  his  hat  was  pulled 
over  his  face  fo  that  I  would  not  fee  his  looks. 

Lady  Walcourt. 
How  1  did  he  follow  you  ? 

Sophia. 

Yes,  but  always  at  a  diftance.  We  fat 
down,  and  having  loft  fight  of  him,  we  chatted 
freely,  when  in  about  half  an  hour,  a  noife 
which  I  heard  behind  among  the  leaves,  made 
me  look  round,  and  I  faw  the  fame  man  with 
his  back  to  us,  running  off  with  all  his  fpeed. 

T  luj 
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Lady  W  A  L  c  p  u  R  T. 
Certainly  he  heard  you.' 

Sophia. 

We  thought  foy  and  immediately  returned 
home. 

Lady  Walcouet. 

Undoubtedly  it  muft  be  the  fame  man 
Theobald  fpeaks  of        But  what  can  this 

myfierious  conduct  mean  } Comci  let  vt% 

go  to  the  Baron,  and  not  leave  him  again-^ 
Ah  J  I.wiih  night  was  comet  What  a  day 
has  this  been  !— — but  I  hear  fomebodycom? 

ingf 

Sophia. 
Tis  Rofe. 

Lady  Walcourt. 
What  clan  Ihe  want  ? 
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SCENE    VII. 

J,ADY  WALCOURT,  SOPHIA,  ROSE, 

r 

Rose. 
Madanfl 

Lady  W  a  iTc  o  u  r  t. 
Well,  Rofc! 

Rose. 

Mr.  Theobald  enquired  for  your  Ladylhip, 

Lady  Walcourt. 
Where  is  he  r 

Rose. 
Ja  the  great  Court. 

Lady  Walcourt* 

Let  us  go  immediately;  come  Sophia, 
(^afide  in  going  out.)  Alas  I  every  thing  vexes 
9nd  difturbs  me. 

Rose  makes  feveralfigns  to  Sophia  to  induce  her 
toftay ;  Sophia  does  notfeem  to  obferve  them^  and 
goes  out  with  Lady  fValcourt. 
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SCENE    VIIL 

Rose  ahru. 
All  my  figns  are  ufelefs,  Ihe  ukes  no  fort 
of  notice  of  tbem — zooks^  half  fo  many 
would  have  been  enough  to  have  kept  Mifs 

Helen. O!  *tis  (he  that  is  curious;  flie 

has  made  me  fo  too ;-— I  believe  it  is  catch- 
ing— What  the  plague  (hall  I  do  with  this 
letter  ? — (She  pulls  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket  and 

reads.)    To  Mifs  Walcourt Certainly  it 

is  for  the  eldeft-— She  would  not  (lay ;  I  would 
have  told  her  all — (She  puis  up  the  letter  again.) 
I  am  very  deiirous  to  know  what  is  in  this 
letter — the  young  man ;  and  the  money  too, 
they  altogether  ftagger  me — (She  pulls  a  purje 

out  qf  her  pocket)     Twelve  guineas  ! ^that 

makes  in  (hillings  and  pence— -I  don't  know 
how  much,— Somebody  comes.-— My  God, 
let  me. put  up  the  purfe  and  the  letter. 
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S  C  E  N  E    IX. 

HELEN,    ROSE. 
H  s  L  I  V. 

Rofe— what  are  you  doing  there  ? 

Rose. 
Nothing,  Mifs. 

Helen. 
How  you  blufli ! — 

Rose. 
Marry,  *tis  very  warm ! 

Helen. 

You  was  hiding  fomething  in  your  pocket; 
I  faw  it.— Why  all  tKis  myftcry,  my  dear 
Rofe ;  is  it  becaufe  you  no  longer  have  any 
friendlhip  for  me  ? 

Rose; 
You  want  to  pump  me,  I  fee  that. 
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Helbv. 

Ah,  I  pray  you  tell  mc  true,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  not  to  be  guilty  of 
any  indifcretion* 

But  it  is  ftronger  thtn  you— -don't  you 
renuember  bow  you  fppiled  my  m9xs}9gp  f 

Helen. 

Well,  I  will  make  you  amends ;  J  prornife 
you  I  will  make  yojur  fortiinf:. 

Rose, 

Ah!  my  fortune  is  in  a  fairway;  I.  aoi 
richer  than  I  wiQi  to  be,  for  it  caufes  care.^ 

Helen, 

What  do  you  me^n  ?  I  pray  explain  your* 
fclf.— 

* 

Rose. 

Ay,  now  you  cogx  0)e,  I  muft  tell  you 
icvery  thing. 
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H  z  L  £  N  emhaciHg  her. 
Ah  Rofe !  how  1  love  you. 

Rose* 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  droll  ftory.— 

H  £  L  E  Nr 

Make  hade  then. 

Rose. 

Marry  it  is  like  one  of  the  adventures  in 
that  green  book  which  my  lady  forbid  you 
to  read^  and  which  you  ftole.-  ■     ■ 

Helen. 
But  what  is  it,  Rofe  ?•— 

Ross. 

In  Ihort,  ic  is  a  ftory  like  a  romanC(?. 


Helen  i^de^ 
How  (he  teazes  me  (aloud.)  but  Rofe^begin. 

Rose. 
Well  then.     I  was  taking  a  walk  juft  now 
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in  the  avenue^  when  all  of  a  fudden,  a  man 
came  towards  me  muffled  up  in  a  great  coat 
and  a  llouched  hat,  but  yet  he  feemed  to  be 
a  young  man.  He  fays  to  me^  do  you  belong 
to  the  houfe  ?  Yes  Sir,  fays  1.  Well  then, 
fays  he,  give  this  letter  to  Mifs  Walcourt, 
and  take  that  for  youtfelf,  I  will  give  you 
many  more  if  you  are  difcrect* 

H^E  L  E  N. 

Ah  !  'tis  the  man  we  faw  in  the  morning  : 
well  Rofe,  what  did  you  anfwer? 

Rose. 

By  Gemini  I  faid  nothing,  I  had  not  time 
to  fay  a  word :  he  left  me  a  letter  and  a  puifc> 
and  crack !  he  was  gone  in  an  inftant.  Then 
I,  quite  amazed,  counted  the  money,  and 
then  put  it  ip  my  pocket  with  the  letter. 
That  is  all. 

Helen. 

And  you  have  the  letter  ftillJ 

Rose. 
Yes,  fure. 
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H  B  L  E  N. 

Ah,  let  me  fee  it. 

Rose. 

I  would  with  all  my  hearty  but  you  cau^t 
read  it,  it  is  fealed.    Hold,  here  it  is. 

Helen.    (Reads  the  (^drefsn) 

(To  Mifs  fVakourt  ^— Is  it  di  reded  for  my 
filler  or  me  ? 

Rose. 

O,  I  engage  it  is  for  Mifs  Sophia. 

H  £  L  E  K. 

Why  fo  ? 

Rose. 

You  very  well  know  Mary- Jane  the  far- 
mer's wife  ? 

H    £  I.   X    Nr 

Well ! 

Rose. 
She  fells  wine. 

Helen. 
What  then  ? 


»•  «  »•  1 
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Rose. 

Well,  about  two  days  ago,  a  young  ma ii 
came  to  her  houfe  to  call  for  a  bottle^  but  in-» 
ftead  of  drinking,  he  paffed  the  whole  time 
in  a&lng  queftions  about  Mife  Walcoutt,  the 
tailed,  ihe  that  has  the  fenfible  look — thcfc 
were  his  words,  O^  Mary- Jane  told  him  fine 
things,  for  flie  loves  Mifs  Sophia,  God 
knows  —and  then  there  is  but  one  opinion 
about  your  fitter ;  that  is  true. 

Helen* 

And  that  young  man — ^he  aiked  no  quef- 
tions  about  me  ? 

Rose. 

No,  he  only  fpokeof  her  that  has  the  fen- 
fible look ;  you  was  never  once  mentioned**- 
You  fee  this  is  the  feme  that  gave  me  the  let- 
ter, at  leaft  it  is  very  probable. 

Helen     (furrow fully.) 

Rofe,  I  muft  carry  this  letter  to  Mama — • 
if  it  had  been  for  me,  I  muft  not  have  open- 
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(td  it«-&  th^t  I  fliould  ndrer  hsrve  known  its 
contentst-^ 

Ross. 

Becaufe  of  your  ading  lb  properly  my 
Lady,  will  perhaps  tell  you  what  is  in  it  2 
that  is  the  way  Mifs  ISophia  giets  all  to}d  her. 

H  £  L  E  N. 

I  only  wifli  to  know  whether  this  letter 
is  (igned — It  is  a  very  extraordinary  affair : 
can  it  have  any  relation  with  tb€  fccret 
which  occupies  Mama^  Sophia,  and  Con- 
ftance. 

R  o  s  £4 

You  fufpeft  then  that  there  is  a  fecret  in 

the  wind  ? 

Helen. 

Rofe,  have  not  you  difcovered  fomething  ? 

R  o  s  1;. 

By  my  faith,  perhaps  there  is  none  in  the 
houfe  but  you  and  I  who  don't  know  it ;  you 

U 
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Mifs,  becaufe  of  your  curiofity^  and  I  be<» 
caufe  they  obferve  that  you  make  me  prate 
as  much  as  you  pleafe.  But  however  I  have 
picked  up  fome  little  matter-^ 

H  £  L  B  N. 

Ah  Rofe^  what  is  it  ? 

Rose* 

I  will  tell  you  with  all  my  heart,  upon 
condition  that  if  you  open  the  letter  you  will 
read  it  to  me — 

H  £  L  £  N» 

O  f y  !  I  ihall  not  open  it. 

Ro  S  £. 

Well !  you  won't  keep  that  refolution— 
O,  I  know  you. 

Helen. 

You  have  a  very  bad  opinion  of  me  then, 

Rofe  ? 

Rose. 

My  God,  Mifs,  I  beg  your  pardon — but 
after  what  I  have  fcen  you  do— 
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Helen* 

I  may  be  weak  enough  to  be  led  into  foiiie 
indifcretions>  but  I  hope  I  am  incapable  of 
committing  a  crime  of  fuch  a  ferious  nature—^ 
A  girl  of  my  age  opening  a  letter  in  private^ 
from  a  young  man^  and  he  too  unknown-— a 
letter  which  is  probably  defigned  for  another 
perfon-— O  heaven !  if  curiofity  could  miilead 
to  fuch  a  degree,  is  there  a  crime  more  dan- 
gerous^ or  more  Ihocking  ? 

Rose. 

Don't  make  yourfelf  uneafy  Mifs ;  we  will 
not  read  it.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
without  it. 

H  £  L  E  N. 

Make  hade  then,  for  k  is  almofl  dinner- 
time. 

Rose. 

Yefterday  evening  when  your  Mama  was 
in  the  parterre  with  the  Baron,  I  was  pai£ng, 
and  heard  him  fay ;  Sir  John  Afyrtkj  and  then 

Uij 
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they  fpoke  low;  quite  low,but  I  remember  that 
name^  becaufe  I  heard  it  once  before  from 
Mr,  Theobald,  who  however  ww  wWfpering 
to  the  furgeon  ait  the  bottom  of  cfce  ftairsy 
^hile  I  was  cdmcealed  behind  ^the  door. 

Helen. 

Sir  John  Myrtle  !-^that  name  i»  totally 
vnl:nown  to  me— 

R  o  9  £. 

And  then  the  furgcon  added  fame  words  1 
did  not  hear,  but  I  remember  he  faid ;.  Hinv 
great  would  be  their  furprize  if  they  knew  he  woi 
concealed  here  ? 

H  E  L  E  ». 

You  heard  that  ? 

Rose. 

With  both  my  ears— but  that  is  all  I  could 
make  out. 

Helen. 

That  is  a  great  deal.  Tis  .plain  that  Sir 
John  Myrtle  is  concealed  in  this  Ikouf(>-*-buc 

2 
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to  whtt  end — ^and  Baron  Sanfbrd  knows  it, 
fince  he  mentioned  him^-furely  the  Baron 
is  his  uncle,  or  perhaps  his  father — but  this 
myftery  is  incbmprehenfible ;  I  would  give 
all  the  world  I  could  difcover  it. 

Rose. 
And  I  too,  I  aflure  you. 

Helen. 

In  Ikort,  we  at  lead  know  that  Sir  John 
Myrtle  is  concealed  here,  and  that  is  enough 
to  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  the  reft  before 

iiight-^<S&^  loots  at  ber  watcb.j^^But  it  is  al- 

moft  two  o'clock,  I  muft  go  to  dinner.    Fare<» 

well,  Rofe ;  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence ; 

you  may  depend  upon  ic  I  will  not  abufe 

it — Do  not  follow  me,  it  is  not  neceflary 

that  we  ihould  be  fcen  together ;  do  you  go 

the  other  way. 

Rose. 

Very  right ;  we  muft  be  prudent. 
{They  go  out.) 

End  of  the  Firft  Mi 
Uii) 
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ACT    II. 
SCENE    I. 

HELEN,    alone. 

Rofe  IS  not  here,  where  can  Ihe  be  ?— 
Every  one  flies  me.  Mama  avoids  me;  I 
could  not  get  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to 
her  in  private,  that  I  might  give  her  this  let- 
ter— I  equally  vex  my  Mama,  my  filler,  and 
coufin— I  am  reduced  to  take  for  a  friend 
and  confidant,  a  little  peafant  girl  who  has 
neither  education  nor  principles,  to  whom  I 
have  taught  my  faults,  while  I  receive  no- 
thing from  her  but  bad  advice  ! — Alas  !  I 
am  very  unh^ppy-^ (She  falls  into  a  reverie.) 
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SCENE    IL 
HELEN,  ROSE. 

Rose  running. 
Mi&  Helen,  Mifs. — 

Helen. 
What  IS  the  matter  ? 

Rose. 
O,  I  have  made  a  lucky  difcovery !  I  know 
in  what  part  of  the  houfe  Sir  John  Myrtle  is 
concealed. 

Helen. 

Well !— and  how  ? 


\ 
\ 


Ross. 

You  know  your  Mama^s  great  clofet  at  the 
end  of  the  gallery  ? 

Helen* 
Very  well  ? 

TT     •••• 

U  iiij 
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Rose. 
Very  well  j  wbjr  tbere  he  is  nritled.-* 

Helen* 

You  believe  fo  i 

Rose. 

rd  lay  a  wager  on  it. — I  had  fome  fufpicioQ 
of  it  by  the  taking  away  th«  key  of  the  ffMtry 
and  the  clofet ;  and  befides^  your  Mama  is 
always  roaming  there  With  the  Steward  and 
Surgeon. — —I  siiked  the  Ch^mbcr*mald  if 
ihe  went  there  as  ufua),  a^d  ihe  told  me  (he 
has  not  entered  the  gallery  thefe  eight  days, 
becaufe  my  Lady  had  fofbid*  80  you  fee 
plainly^p  the  hiding  place  is  foqnd* 

H  £  L  S  Ht 

This  is  inconceivable  I — what  can  all  theTc 
precautions  mean  ? 

Rose. 

O  it  is  very  droll ;  for  my  part  I  cannot 
fathom  it. 


! 


i 
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H  B  b  B  V.° 

My  curioiity  Is  carried  to  the  bigh^ft  pitchy 
I  muft  own.—* 

RosE# 

For  my  part  I  long  exceffively  to  difcover 
alh-^By  the  bye,  Mifs,  have  you  given  the 
letter  to  my  I^ady  ? 

Helen. 

My  God,  no ;  Mama  imagining  that  I  want 
to  a&  queftions,  would  not  give  me  a  hear* 

ing ;  flie  rejeds  me,  flie  flies  me,  and  all  this 
to  go  and  Ihut  herfelf  up  with  my  Sifter  and 
coufin. 

Rose* 

But  however  we  at  leaft  have  the  letter«« 
it  vi  (till  in  your  pocket  ? 

Helen* 
Yes,  here  it  is, 

ROSK. 

Letters  can  be  read  fometiqies  without 
l>reaking  the  feaU 
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H  B  L  B  N. 

It  Is  nccdlefs  to  open  the  edge  of  thb, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feen. 

Rose. 

Aha,  you  have  been  trying  then. 

H  £  L  E  N. 

Yes,  from  heedleflhefs. 

Rose. 
By  Gemini,  I  never  fail  to  try  it;  I  attempt 
that  trick  every  time  I  carry  letters  to  the 
poft ;  it  always  ferves  to  amufe  me  as  I  go 
along ;  but  unluckily  I  can't  read  writing  very 
well.— 

Hels:  N. 

I  am  exceffively  embarraffed,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  this  letter— 

Rose. 

Since  my  Lady  won't  have  it,  'tis  our's. 

Helen. 

Yes,  but  what  ufe  can  wc  make  of  it  J 
3 
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Rose, 

Ufe  of  a  letter,  forfooth  !  you  will  read  it, 
you  that  can  read  readily,  and  I  will  hear  it. 

Helen. 

I  told  you  already,  that  I  neither  will,  nor 
ought  to  read  it. 

Rose. 

But,  Mifs,  I  know  nothing  of  thefe  ways ; 
however  you  have  tried  to  catch  fomething 
by  peeping  at  the  edges,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  feal  you  would  have  read  it  five 
or  fix  times  over;  there  can  be  no  greater 
harm  in  breaking  that  plaguy  little  bit  of 
wax. 

Helen. 

No,  it  were  better  to  burn  it 

Rose. 
Yes,  after  we  have  read  it ;  come,  give  it 
me,  ril  do  the  bufinefs. 

Helen. 

Befides,  I  don't  know  why  I  took  charge 
of  it,  it  was  you  to  whom  it  was  entrufted ;  it 
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is  not  direded  to  mc^  I  have  no  bufineft 
with  it. 

Rose. 
No  more  than  the  child  unborn ;  that  is 
true^  the  letter  is  mine,  you  did  wrong  in 

taking  it  from  me. 

Helen  ghing  it  hack  to  her. 

Here,  do  with  it  what  you  pleafe,  I  won^t 
intermeddle* 

R  Q  s  s. 

The  feal  is  a  going. 

H  E  L  S  K. 

That  is  your  affair. 

Rose. 
It  has  a  good  hold— —by  my  faith  tis 

done;  there,  it  is  open But  Mifs,  what  is 

the  matter  with  you ;  you  are  (truck  fpeech«> 

lefs. 

Helen, 

Ah,  Rofe,  what  have  we  done ! 

Rose. 
Come,  come,  now  let  us  read ;  we  muft  not 
dally  fo,  we  may  be  furprifed. 


f 
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V 

My  hcait  beats. 

Rose. 

Read  bowever— «4uul  read  out  if  you  pLeafe  ; 
let  me  have  my  fliare« 

Helen  taking   the  letter  and  cqfting  her   eye 

over  it» 

It  is  not  figned. 

Ros  E. 

£h !  that  is  not  polite^  not  to  put  his  name 
«-but  read  however;  let  us  hear  what  he  fays. 

Helen. 

I  tremble (She  reads  aloud.)  "  Wikj  my 

^  birth  and  fortune  may  perhaps  entitle  me 
'*  to  afpire  to  the  honour  of  your  hand/'---*^ 

Rose. 
Oh,  he  has  a  mind  to  marry  J— 

Helen  continuing* 
*^  But  the  dread  of  your  family  having  en- 
**  tewd   into  engagements   oppofite  to  the 
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"  wiihcs  which  J  have  prefumed  to  form, 
**  withholds  me,  and  prevents  me  from  de- 
^*  daring  myfelf.  I  was  at  firft  refolved  to 
^^  avow  my  fentiments  to  my  father,  but  I  will 
**  not  fpeak  to  him  without  your  confent,  and 
**  the  confent  of  Lady  Walcourt ;  for  I  -know 
**  you  fufEciently,  Mifs,  to  be  certain  that  this 
**  letter  will  be  communicated  to  her.** 

Rose. 

O,  he  has  reckoned  without  his  hoft,  but 
that  is  becaufe  he  believed  the  letter  was  to 
be  delivered  to  Mifs  Sophia, 

Helen. 

My  God,  can't  you  hold  your  tongue, 
(She  continues,)  "  I  beg  you  will  pardon  the 
"  rafhnefs  of  this  proceeding ;  the  fentiment 
"  which  has  occafioned  it  Ihould  ferve  to 
♦'  plead  my  excufe,  fince  it  is  much  Icfs 
*'  founded  on  your  charms,  than  on  the  re- 
-**  putation  you  have  acquired  by  your  under- 
**  {landing,  accompliihments,  and  virtue.** 
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ROS  Et 

That  is  mighty  pretty. 

HaLEN  continues* 
*'  Some  extraordinary  circumftances^  oblige 
*^  me  not  to  appear  but  with  precaution  ;  but 
<<  if  you  will  fay  one  word^  I  fhall  that  mo- 
*^  ment  difcover  who  I  am.  If  you  will  deign 
^^  to  anfwer  me^  let  it  be  put  in  the  hollow  of 
*^  the  old  oak  at  the  end  of  the  avenue ;  I 
'^  fliall  go  there  this  evening  in  queft  of  the 
<^  decree  that  is  to  decide  my  fate.'* 

Rose. 

Is  that  all } 

Helen. 
That  is  all.— -What  an  extraordinary  ad- 
venture ! — 

Rose* 
Do  you  conceive  the  meaning  of  this?— 

Helen. 
Yes,  I  begin  to  unravel  the  whole  intrigue, 
tho'  ftill  there  are  feveral  circumftances  which 
I  cannot  comprehend.— Firft  of  all,  this  un- 
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known  perfon  is  certainly  Sir  John  Myrtle^ 
who  remains  here  concealed .-^^ 

Ros£. 

We  gueflcd  that  already*  But  how  could 
tills  unknown  pcrjTon  fee  Mifs  Sophia^  and 
then  ftroU  lo  the  village,  and  then  afk  quef- 
tion3  of  Mary- Jane,  if  he  was  Ihut  up  in  this 
houfe?  . 

Helen. 

It  is  becajafe  be  is  not  kept  a  priibncri  and 
has  the  liberty  of  goiing  out.-—* 

Rose. 

He  fpeaks  of  his  father  in  the  letter. 

H  £  L  £  Ntf 

O,  his  father  is  Baron  Sanford.- — --. 

Rose. 

Then  he  too  Ihould  call  himfelf  Sanford^ 

H  F.  L  E  N^ 

Myrtle  is  perhaps  the  name  of  an  eftate— * 
I  fancy  there  was  a  tnatch  propofcd  between 
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him  and  Conftance,  but  having  feen  Sophia^ 
he  prefers  her  to  my  coufin. 

Rose. 
Upon  my  word  he  is  not  far  wfong ;  Mifs 
Sophia  is  fo  very  pretty ;  and  then  that  prudent 
manner  has  taken  his  fancy. 

Helen. 

And  he  ha»  written  to  my  fitter  that  he 
may  know  her  intention^. 

Rose. 
There  you  have  hit  it,  you  are  certainly 

right. 

He  l  en. 

But  why  conceal  himfelf?— Sophia  and 
my  coufin  know  that  he  is  here — but  perhaps 
Mama  does  not  choofe  that  they  ihould  fee 
each  other  till  every  thing  is  fettled. 

Rose. 

Juft  fo  J  by  my  troth  Mifs,  you  are  very 
clever — but  one  thing  comes  in  my  head;  the 
poor  Gentleman  who  loves  Mifs  Sophia  with 
al  1  his  heart,  is  going  on  a  fool's  errand  to* 

X 
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nighty  when  he  will  find  nothing  but  oal; 
leaves  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree  inftead  of  an 
anfwer.  It  would  be  a  rare  trick  if  you  wa» 
to  write  to  him. 

Helen. 

Such  nonfcnfc  !— 

Rose. 

But  we  Ihall  at  leaft  fee  how  he  w31  look- 
he  will  come— what  the  plague,  can't  you 
tell  him  fome  idle  fluff — it  is  of  no  great  con- 
fcquence— there  is  no  great  barm,  furc. 

H  1  L  E  N. 

In  ihort,  if  it  is  a  good  match,  I  would 
rather  that  he  married  my  fifter  than  Con- 
ftance — then  he  loves  Sophia,  his  intentioni 
arc  honourable — if  Mama  knew  his  fenti- 
ments,  I  am  fure  (he  would  approve  of 
them.>   ■    ■ 

Rose. 

He  is  faint-hearted — without  a  little  bit  of 
an  anfwer,  he  won't  fpeak  a  word,  and  will 
go  about  his  buflnefs;  then  adieu  to  tb& 
match. 
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H  £  L  B  N. 

A  droll  idea  has  come  in  my  head;  do 
you  write  to  him. 

R  o  s  B. 

Moft  willingly^  but  I  am  not  very  good  at 
writing ;  I  muft  tell  you  beforehand  that  I 
can  only  make  an  O. 

Helen. 

No  matter  for  that,  I  will  guide  your 

hand. 

Rose* 

Well  then,  1  am  content— —if  we  had 

wherewithal—— 

« 

H  B  L  E  N. 

Stop,  I  have  paper  and  a  pencil  in  my 

pocket— 

Ross. 

Come,  come,  let  us  go  to  v/ovk^Shi  dranvs 

tf  chair.)    This  will  do  for  a  table — give  me 

the  paper.    (She  gets  upon  her  knees  on  the 

jround  before  tl^  chair ;  Hekn  takes  her  hand.) 

H  E  t  E  K. 

Don't  hold  your  fingers  fo  ftifT* 

Xij 
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Ross. 
Ti$  to  make  me  do  better,  forfooth# 

H  B  L  B  N. 

Well,  let  your  hand  move — make  hafte  ; 
if  iny  one  comes— 

Rose. 
O,  your  governefs  has  the  head-ach,  your 
Mama  and  the  young  ladies  are  engaged  with 

their  fecrets— 

Helen. 

Well,  let  us  begin— /'Sy&i?  makes  her  write.) 

Rose. 

Tell  me  then  what  I  write— Ah,  it  is  quite 

crooked— 

Helen. 

You  won't  let  me  guide  your  hand — There, 
it  will  do  well  enough — now  it  is  done. 

Rose. 

Is  it  done  ?  (They  rife  up.)  Let  mc  fee  if 
I  can  read  it — there  arc  but  three  words. 
(She  reads.)    Tou^you-^ 
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H  B  L  £  K. 

Give  it  me,  I  will  tell  you {She  reads.) 

Tbu  may  appear. 

R  o  s  E« 

Tou  may  appear.     I  wrote  that } 

H  E  X.  E  If  • 

Yes. 

Ross* 

The  fchoolmafter  never  made  me  do  fo 
much— Now  I  will  go  and  carry  it  to  the  old 

oak. 

H  £  L  I  v. 

Yes,  but  take  good  care  you  are  not  feen. 

Rose. 
O  never  fear— ~ 

Helen. 

Harke'e,  Rofe--— — when  the  young  man 
comes^  he  will  explain  himfelf  to  Mama  and 
my  fifter ;  he  will  find  that  it  was  not  Sophia 
that  anfwered  him  ;  he  will  tell  that  he  gave 
bis  letter  in  charge  to  you        'think  then 
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t 

that  all  is  your  doings  and  don't  go  to  throw 
it  upon  my  fliouldecs* 

R  O  8  9« 

O !  I  will  fay  th^t  I  read>  and  that  I  wrote 

H  E  L  EN. 

Yes,  but  they  know  that  you  can.  neither 
read  nor  write— 

Rose. 

I  will  infift  upon  it  that  I  have  learM,  and 
made  great  progrefs  all  of  a  fudden, 

H  IS  ]p  6  K% 

Rofe,  give  me  back  that  note, 

R  o  s  £« 
No,  no,  it  goes  to  the  old  oakt 

H.E  L  E  K* 

Give  it  m^f  I  am  afraid  q(  the  confc* 

quences. 

Rose. 

No  Mifs,  I  won't  part  with  it ;  I  will  fee 
the  gentleman* 
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But  RoTe^  when  1 1&  a  things— 

Rose. 
O,  you  may  give  yourfelf  airs  uideod<— 

Helen. 

You  are  exceedingly  impertinent^  and  I 
infift  upon  having  the  note*— 

Rose. 

Softly  Mifs— -you  get  into  fchemes  un« 
known  to  my  Lady^  you  make  me  join  in  the 
ploty  and  then  you  talk  to  me  as  if  you  were 
Mife  Sophia—there  is  fome  difTerence  do  you 

fee ^when  people  play  pranks  together, 

that  makes  them  comrades— I  am  ftill  only 
Rofe  to  be  furt,  but  by  my  faith  you  are  no 
loager  Mifs  Helen  with  me — marry^  I  am 
ibrry  to  tell  you  this,  but  why  do  you  behave 
CO  me  ib  roughly  > 

H  E  1  £  N    q/idem 

O  heaven  1  to  be  fo  cruelly  humbled— I 

can^t  bear  it,  I  choak  with  rage— i 

X»»** 
uij 
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Ross. 

You  need  not  be  fuUen  for  that,  for  my 
part,  I  think  no  more  of  it ;  I  am  paffionate, 
but  in  a  twinkling  it  is  gone.  I  have  no 
more  gall  in  me  than  a  child— come  Mifs, 
don't  make  a  wry  face— perhaps  you  will 
have  need  of  me  feme  other  time,  but  you 
muft  not  provoke  me — Hulh  !  I  bear  a  noife, 
fomebody  is  coming,  I  muft  run ;  farewell 
Mifs,  without  any  ill-will  at  leaft,  (She  goes 
out.) 

Helen    ahne. 

I  am  quite  confounded — I  am  ftifled  with 
rage  and  (hame— I  h^ve  degraded  myfelf  ;-^ 

I  am  infulted 1  have  defervcd  it — ihe  will 

tell  all  to  Mama  ;  Ihe  will  expofe  me  in  the 
mo{t  cruel  manner ;  I  cannot  but  expcft  it-^ 
there  is  no  depending  on  the  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment of  th6fe  whom  we  have  made  tq 
contemn  us ! 
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SCENE    III. 
HELEN,  CONSTANCE. 

Constance  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jlage. 
Sophia  is  not  here  ? 

H  £  L  B  N. 

O,  it  is  Conftance-^You  arc  looking  for 
my  filler  ? 

Constancy. 

N09  I  was  taking  a  walk. 

Helen. 

You  are  violently  difpofed  to  give  an  air 
of  myftery  to  every  thing :  ah  !  my  God 
fpare  yourfelf  that  unneceflary  trouble— fiop^ 
bere  comes  Sophia — 
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SCENE    IV. 
HELEN,  CONSTANCE,  SOPHIA. 

« 

H  E  L  &  N. 

Come  fitter,  Conftance  is  here,  you  may 
approach  without  fear ;  I  am  going. 

Sophia. 

What  is  the  matter,  Helen ;  ftill  the  fame 
animofity  ^ 

H  E  L  E  IT. 

I  don't  know  if  I  have  any  animofity,  but 
one  thing  certain  is,  that  I  am  no  longer  curi- 
ous, for  J  have  difcovered  all  that  I  wanted 

p[>  know* 

Sophia. 

If  you  have  difcovered  feme  fecret  you  arc 

more  knowing  than  we. 

Helen. 

« 

Not  more  knowing,  but  as  much. 

Sophia  afidt* 
She  alarms  me  in  fpite  of  me.    (Ahui.)    I 
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do  not  know  the  meaQiog  of  your  dif- 
courfe^  but  you  look  melancholy^  which 
alarms  me— dear  (ifter  what  has  happened  to 
you? 

H  £  Z.  B  N. 

It  is  true,  I  have  more  than  one  caufe  of 

vexation. 

Sophia    zvitb  fear. 

t)o  they  relate to  what  you  think  you 

have  difiK>vcrcd  ?— « 

H  £  L  £  K. 

O,  not  at  all — 

Sophia   ii/lJe. 
O,  I  recover,  Ihe  knows  nothing* 

H  E  L  £  N. 

In  fliort,  it  will  very  foon  be  no  fccret  at 
gU— «and  what  is  concealed  at  prefent^  will  be 
fM  rayftcry  to-morrow. 

Sophia    fmaj^* 
What  is  concealed  !-*- 

Constance,  bw  to  Sopbuu 
Good  God,  does  Ihe  know  it  !— 
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Helen. 

You  fcem  quite  difturbed — I  cannot  refift 
laughing  at  their  flupified  looks-— 

Sophia   low  to  Con/lance. 

Her  gaiety  fhews  that  (he  knows  nothing ; 
but  what  can  ihe  mean  to  fay  ?— 

Helen. 

I  fliould  be  glad  to  fee  him-i-rhowcvcr,  he 
has  not  made  choice  of  me  for  a  confidant, 
it  is  not  to  me  that  his  letters  are  addreffed— 
Ah!  my  God,  what  is  the  matter—- how 
pale  flie  is ! — Sophia  !— O  fuppport  her !— # 
(She  runs  to  her.) 

Sophia. 

Leave  me- ah  !  if  it  is  true  that  you 

know — but  no,  her  heart  is  good — can  flic 
make  fport  of  it— Helen,  for  heaven's  fake 
explain  yourfelf— 


"^— • 


Helen. 


Into  what  aftonifhment  have  you  in  your 
turn  thrown    mc ^Sophia  aimed    ftint- 
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ing,  Conftance  pale  and  trembling.— —; 
What  can  be  the  caufe  of  this  dreadful  con- 
fufion--what  have  I  faid  ?— 


Sophia    (/fftde.) 

She  knows  nothing  of  our  fecret,  and  I 
have  betrayed  myfelf. — 

H  1  L  £  N. 

Sophia,  you  cannot  reftrain  your  tears,  and 
Yis  I  have  been  the  caufe— ah !  my  dear 
fitter,  that  idea  wrings  my  very  heart — why 
this  terrible  vexation  ?  Do  you  fufpedt  me  of 
jealoufy  ?  Ah !  I  am  incapable  of  ir.  His 
vows  are  fincere  and  afFedlionare,  and  offered 

up  folely  for  the  happinefs  of  Sophia. 1 

will  no  longer  diffemble  with  you  ;  no  fitter, 
I  am  but  half  informed,  and  undoubtedly 
very  foon  we  Ihall  neither  of  us  underftand 
each  other.     Be  calm  then  and  anfwer  me. 

Sophia    ^/f/ide.) 

I  mutt  endeavour  to  repair  my  indifcretion. 
(To  Hekn.)  Well,  I  own  there  is  a  fecret 
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which  engages  our  attemion.^^In  ihort  Hekn 

you  have  been  fo  induftr ious  that  you  forced 

•  an  expreiSon  from  me  which  ought  never  to 

have    pafled  thefe    lips. Difcretion  and 

prudence  are  virtues  no  longer  to  be  prefervcd 
where  you  ate* 

What  a  bitter  reproach !  is  this  the  return 
you  make  to  ray  friendfcip? 

Sophia. 
You  love  me,  yet  you  make  me  fail  in  my 
duty ! — ^But  let  us  have  done,  I  will  neither 
difpleafe  nor  offend  you.  I  have  only  to  fay, 
that  the  emotion  you  obferved  was  occafioned 
by  nothing  but  furprize  :  you  faid  with  fuch 
feeming  fincerity  that  you  knew  all,  I  believed 
it,  and — 

Helen. 

The  particulars  I  mentioned  relate  then  to 
what  you  know  ? 

Sophia. 

I  did  not  hear  thefe  particulars,  my  uneafi* 
ntfs  prevented   me   from  comprehending  the 
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meaning  of  them— -—but  I  aflure  you  that  the 
fecret  which  has  been  entrufied  to  me^  has 
pothiog  in  it/  either  important  or  fiogular—  < 
I  can  perceive  that  you  are  ill  informed.    If 
you  will  explain  yourfelf  openly. 

Helen. 
If  I  am  miftaken^  will  you  tell  me  the  truth  ? 

Sophia. 
Perhaps. — 

Helen. 

Perhaps,  won*t  do  no,  I  have  no  title  to 
your  confidence,  and  I  do  not  expedt  to  gain 
it;  you  have  told  me  fo  in  language  too  fevere 
to  leave  me  in  doubt ;  fo  you  may  preferve 
your  anxiety,  you  ihall  not  know  my  fecrec 

Sophia. 
If  Mama  aiks  you,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
tell  her.— 

Helen. 

Threat^nings ! — Sifter,  don't  try  that  me-^ 
thod;  it  is  unworthy  of  you,  and  can  have  no 
tSkSt  upon  me« 
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Constance. 

Ought  Sophia  to  leave  my  aunt  uriinforined 
of  faults,  which  nothing  but  the  authority  of 
a  mother  can  corredl  ?— 

Helen. 

1  have  but  this  to  fay ;  I  may  be  threat'ncd^ 
I  may  be  expofed  to  the  anger  of  my  mother, 
and  driven  to  defpair— but  force  and  violence 
(hall  not  avail  with  me. 

S  o  P  H  1  A# 

Mad  creature! — cannot  the  facred  autho- 
rity of  a  mother  oblige  you  to  tell  a  fccref, 
tvhich  perhaps  without  hcfitation  you  Would 
cntruft  with  the  firft  perfon  who  would  afk  you 
— what  do  I  know — it  may  be  to  Rofe,  the 
gardener*s  daughter,  if  flie  prefled  you. 

Ah !  lifter,  how  you  abufe  the  natural  good 
qualities  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  your 
heart;  they  are  not  reguli^tcd  by  principle^ 
nor  guided  by  reflexion,  and  only  ferve  to 
miflead  you — but  in  fliort  you  may  depend 
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upon  ir,  that  it  fliall  not  be  thro'  me  your 
Mama  ihall  be  informed  of  what  ihe  Ihould 
only  learn  from  your  repentance  and  your 
confidence  in  her. 

Helen  ajide. 

How  Ihe  makes  meblufliat  the  faults  with 
which  Ihe  reproaches  me,  and  thofe  likewifc 
of  which  Ihe  is  ignorant  !— 

Constance. 

But  night  comes  on— *we  mud  go  into  ttie 
houfe,  befides  the  weather  looks  tempeftuous. 
—Somebody  comes— -'tis  Rofe,  what  does 
ihe  want  ? — 


SCENE    V. 

HELBN,  CONSTANCE,  SOPHIA,  ROSE. 

Rose. 

.  My  Lady  fcnt  m€  to  acquaint  you  that  Ihe 
is  to  Alp  in  her  own  chamber,  becaufe  flie 
wants  to  go  to  bed  by  times. 

Y 
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H  E  L  £  1T« 

Is  flic  not  well  ?— . 

Ras  E. 

I  believe  not,  for  flie  is  much  changed*^ 

Helen; 
Let  us  ga  and  afk  her  how  file  does# 

Sophia. 
We  will  follow  you, 

H  B  L  X  N. 

Cbme  along— (5A^^^^  out.  Rofe  foUiyws.} 


mmmmmmm^^^tm 


SCENE  rv. 

SOPHIA,  CONSTANCE, 

.   S  a  p  H  I  A,  fidppwg  Conftance^ 

One  moment  Conftance. Mama  is  nor 

fick-^— *flie  wants  not  to  be  troubled  with 
fupper,  that  the  family  may  go  ta  bed  the 
fooner. — 
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Const  A  Hc  s. 

But  your  brother  does  not  fct  out  ftiH  two 
hours  after  midnight* 

Sopit  I  A. 
N09  but  Mama  has  confented  that  I  (hall 
take  learc  of  him,  and  you  may  likcwifc  go 
Conftance-^-^and  that  we  may  be  with  him  at 
midnight,  without  being  fufpefted^  Helen 
muft  be  in  bed  before  eleven,  for  if  flie  is  not 
afleep  before  we  make  our  efcape,  flie  will 
hear  us«— But  now  I  have  mentioned  Helen, 
have  you  any  conception  of  what  Ihe  wanted 
to  fay  ? — She  knows  that  there  is  fome  one 
concealed  here-*i^fhe  mentioned  letters,  and 
confidence.-^I  trembled,  and  had  almoft  be- 
trayed myfelf ;  however  I  am  convinced  from 
what  fhc  faid  afterwards,  that  flie  only  fpoke, 
at  random.^— 

Con  STAN  c  e, 

O  that  is  certain ;  fhe  imagines  there  is  an 
intention  to  marry  you,  and  that  your  intend- 
ed hufband  is  to  appear  and  declare  himfelf 

to-morrow.-—^ 

Yii 
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Sophia. 
I  endeavoured  to  miilead  her  as  much  as 
po(!ible.     I  was  very  (Jefirous  to  make  her 
explain  herfelf  clearly.— 

Constance. 

She  is  now  with  my  aunt,  and  I  flatter  my- 
feif  with  the  hopes,  that  of  herfelf,  ihe  will 
own  all  Ihe  thinks  ihe  knotvs. 

Sophia. 
I  thought  of  that,  and  therefore  was  not 
forry  Ihe  went  alone,  for  perhaps  flie  would 
Jbave  been  reftrained  by  our  prefencc, 

Constance. 
I  have  not  feen  you  in  private  iince  your 
laft  converfation  with  my  aunt ;  do  you  know 
I  was  a  little  embarraficd  when  flie  communi- 
cated the  whole  to  me ;  you  did  not  let  me 
know  before  hand  that  you  would  acquaint 
her  with  my  being  in  the  fccret  ? 

S  o  P  H  I  A. 

It  was  from  my  brother  ihe  has  iince 
learned  that  he  had  admitted  me  to  his  confi* 
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4ence ;  he  freely  owned  that  be  had  written 
to  me^  and  that  you  was  informed  at  the  fame 
time.  Left  Mama  ihould  accufe  my  brother 
of  imprudence^  I  $:hofe  to  be  filent, 

Constance. 

She  afked  you  no  queftions  then  with  regard 
to  me  ? 

Sophia* 

Noy  for  you  know  very  well  that  I  could 
not  tell  her  a  falfehood.-»-rTBut  what  a  clock 
is  it? 

CoNSTANCBf 

Juft  eight,— 

S  O  PH  I  Af 

'Tis  ftill  four  hours  till  midnight. — Alas  [ 
I  with  the  time  to  pafs,  and  yet  in  proportion 
as  the  moment  approaches  my  melancholy 
and  agitation  increafe — and  Mama— ah  t 
what  ihe  fuffers, — After  an  abfcnce  of  four 
months  I  am  to  embrace  my  brother,  to  fee 
him  but  for  an  inftant— — and  to  bid  hini 

adieu perhaps  never  to  fee  him  more  !  -• 

Y  iij 
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Constance. 

However^  at  leaft  we  fhall  not  be  apprehen* 
five  for  his  life  |  he  ia  now  well,  and  nothing 
cap  prevent  his  departure, 

Sophia^ 

Theobald  tells  me  that  he  was  pale  an4 
dreadfully  weak. 1  even  dread  the  inter- 
view this  night;  he  loyes  us  fo,  and  has  fuch 
fcnfibility.-^He  wants  to  fee  Helen,  and  if  it 
was  not  for  Mama,  he  would  not  reftrain  his 

defire  of  bidding  her  adieu. Even  Ihe, 

what  will  become  of  her  when  flie  comes  to 
know  our  misfortune.— I  fee  at  once,  all  our 
vexation ;  every  moment,  every  reflexioni 
adds  to  its  bitternefs. 

Constance. 

One  of  thofe,  which  I  am  the  lead  capable 
of  fupporting,  is  the  hateful  cruel  prefencc  of 
Baron  Sanford.— 
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Sophia. 
-My  God,  do  you  know  what  a  queftion  he 
afked  Mama  this  evening  ? 

C  O  K  8.T  ib  N  C  4. 

Nof  not  L 

S  O  F  H  I  A« 

He  took  it  into  hi<  head»  fpr  the  firft  time, 
to  aik  if  ihe  had  a  Ton :  at  thefe  words,  Ihe 
Teddened,  and  then  turned  pale ;  her  looks 
were  difturbed,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  ihe 
fiammered  fome  uninteiligible  words ;  in  ihort 
I  thought  ihe  was  going  to  difcover  all.-^ 

Constance. 

You  was  prefent  then  ? 

* 

Sophia. 
I  was  diredily  oppofite  to  her,  and  undoubt- 
edly my  countenance,  in  fpite  of  me,  expreff- 
ed  what  was  painted  on  her's.  However,  ihe 
very  foon  recovered  herfelf ;  I  thought  I  ob- 
ferved  the  Baron  to  have  an  aftoniihed  con- 

fufed  look,  but  be  foon  refumed  his  ufual 

y*««» 
iiy 
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appearance^  and  perhaps  my  prepofleffion  mif- 
led  me.  This  unfortunate  affair  is  fo  out  pt 
the  common  road,  that  it  feems  to  me  impof- 
fible  to  be  traced,  at  lead  I  endeavour  to  flat* 
tcr  myfelf  with  that  hope. 

Rose  coming  back. 
Ladies,  fupper  waits  you. 

S  O  P  H  I  A. 

Cpmp  my  dear  Cionftancc.    {They go  out.) 

Rose  abne. 

What  the  plague  is  Mifs  Helen  doing  in 
the  Parterre  with  Baron  Sanford  ?  they  chat 
as  if  they  had  been  acquainted  thefe  ten  years ! 
She  piuft  pafs  this  way  in  going  to  l^er  cham- 
ber ;  I  fliall  wait  for  her. — She  is  vexed  be- 

paufe  my  Lady  would  not  fee  her. Mifs 

Sophia  is  preferred  in  every  thing,  and  it  is 
but  right,  for  Ihe  is  the  pink  of  fine  girls.  But 
I  feel  fome  drops  of  rain. — It  is  cold  thi? 
evening.— The  letter  AyiH  be  wet  if  it  is  not 
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already  carried  away. — I  Ihall  not  go  to  bed^ 
for  the  Gentleman  will  come,  and  I  mud  fee 
him,  one  of  the  firft,  fince  I  had  the  trouble 
to  carry  the  letter — ha,  here  is  Mifs  Helen. 


SCENE    VII. 
ROSE,    HELEN. 

Rose. 

My  God,  Mifs,  you  feem  quite  confounded, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 

H  E  L  £  H  tbrcmng  herfelfon  a  cbaiu 
I  don't  know  ^hat  imprudence  I  have  been 
guilty  of — but  certainly  I  have  done  fome* 
thing  wrong. — 1  am  quite  cxhaufted.— 

Rose. 
What  has  happened  to  you  ?    .    > 

Helen. 
pid  you  fee  Baron  San  ford  go  pad? 

Rose. 
yp"     ■■  bpt  you  was  with  him  juft  now  j 
|ia$  be  told  you  any  bad  news  ?  Speak  Mifs, 
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let  me  know  what  vexes  you,  perhaps  we  may 
find  a  remedy. 

H  £  L  £  K. 

Alas^  I  have  nothing  but  fears^  and  not  one 
fixed  idea ;  hut  I  will  tell  you  what  happened. 

0 

You  know  Mama  would  not  admit  me,  I 
went  from  bcr  quite  mel^nchoJy,  and  met 
Baron  Sanford  walking  alone  in  (he  Parterre ; 
he  obferved  that  I  had  been  crying,  he  ap- 
proached me,  and  afked  me  fome  queftions : 
1  (imply  told  him  the  occafion  of  my  grief, 
and  added,  that  I  plainly  faw  Mama  would 
not  fee  me  becaufc  fbe  dreadsed  my  cu- 

R  OS  E» 

Did  he  acknowledge  that  ?  He  muft  be  in 
tjje  fecrett— 

H  E  L  E  Jf . 

Is  it  becaufc  you  believe,  faid  he  to  mc, 

»  r 

that  ihe  conceals  fome  fecrct  from  you  ?-— 
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Upon  which  I  replied  that  I  was  certaia  pf  it. 

He  redoubled  his  queftions ;  I  owned  to  him 

(bat  I  knew  a  part  pf  the  fecret,  that  1  was 

ppt  ignorant  of  Sir  John  Myrtle's  being  con* 

cealed  in  the  great  glofet  at  the  end  of  the 

gallery— When  I  had  fpoken  thefe  words,  he 

Ihuddered,  he  exclaimed ;  fViat  a  difcovery  /' 

And  at  the  fame  inftant  he  quitted  me  with. 

precipitatiQa«>* 

Rose. 

What  the  plague  does  he  mean  with  his 
difcovery  ? — 

Helen. 

I  don*t  know— but  he  appeared  as  if  ba 
had  been  informed  of  fome  furprifing  dread- 
ful news ! — His  eyes  feemed  to  kindle  with 
rage,  the  found  of  his  voice  was  frightful— 
O  heaven,  I  ftill  tremble  when  I  think  of  it, 

Ross, 
ygly  old  fellow  to  frighten  you  fo. 

Helen. 
Rofe,  do  you  go  to  my  riiother;  alas,  \ 
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am  debarred  entrance,  but  perhaps  you  will 
gain  admittance ;  fpeak  to  her,  tell  her  inge- 
nuoufly  all  my  faults,  all  that  has  happened 
to  us,  beg  of  her  from  mc  that  flie  will  con- 
defcend  to  give  me  a  hearing :  go  I  pray 
you— 

Rose. 

But  Mifs,  I  will  not  gp  and  inform  againft 
you* 

H  E  L  E  K* 

Affift  me  to  atone  for  my  faults,  this  Rofe, 
is  the  laft^  fervice  I  fhall  require  pf  you,  and  I 
pray  you  do  not  refufe  me.  I  have  hitherto 
fet  you  very  bad  examples,  my  girl;  ah! 
jnay  you  forget  them,  and  from  henceforth 
be  pnly  fitruck  with  my  repentance—* 

Rose. 

You  break  my  heart  Mlfs— My  God  ;  be 
of  comforts— go  to  your  chamber,  it  is  ten 
o'clock^  and  perhaps  the  ladies  are  waiting 
for  you  to  fupper— ^ 
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Helen. 
.  Ufldoubtedly  they  imagine  I  have  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  with  Mama. 

Rose. 

The  moon  is  quite  hid^  we  are  going  to 
have  a  ftorm — there  is  not  a  glimpfe  of  light 
to  be  feen^  will  you  take  hold  of  my  arm  till 
you  get  to  the  ftair  cafe  ? 

H  £  L  £  tr. 

No,  I  can  go  very  well  alone— but  don't 
you  hear  a  noife  ?—  ^ 

Rose. 
Yes,  fomebody  is  coming  this  way««— 

Helen. 
I  think  I  fee  a  light  ? 

Rose. 
Yes  truly ;  my  God,  I  am  afraid. 

Helen. 
Huft,  don't  fpcak.  (They  lificn.) 
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SCENE    VIII. 


ROSE,  HELEN,  LADY  WALCOURT. 

Lady  Walcourt  with  a  Imthorn  in  her  band 
fays,  at  the  bottom  of  thefiage. 

Every  one  is  gone  to  bed ;  I  ih^U  wait  here 
for  Sophia  and  Conftance  to  condudt  them«-^ 
I  hear  the  noife  of  feet. 

Rose  foftly  to  Helen. 

Good  God,  It  13  my  Lady— •anfvvcr  her 

Mifs. 

Helen. 
I  tremble- 
Lady   Walcourt    coming  forward  difcovers 
Helen  by  the  light  of  the  lantharn.  Rofe  efcapes. 

What  do  I  fee ! — What,  is  this  you  Hclfti 
—what  are  you  doing  here  at  this  time  of 
night  ? 


I 

J 
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Oear  Mama,  I  pray  you  pardon  me,  an4 
Kften  to  me  one  moment  I  intreat  you. 

Lady  Walcoitrt  placing^ the ImthGrU'bn'^ 

the  ground. 

What  fcan  you  fay  to  me,  what  excufe  can 
•you  plead? — Every  one  is  gone  to  bed,  Yis 
night,  it  begins-  to  rain ;  the  wind  and  cold 
threaten  a  dreadful  ftorm,  and  you  are  here 
alone,  what  can  be  your  defign  ? — Alas  !  I 
know  it  but  too,  too  well— you  are  watching 
to  fpy  my  actions,  to  difcover  my  fecrets-— 
for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  you  fufpedt  I  have 
fomc-^if  I  have  any,  and  if  there  be  a  worthy 
fentiment  in  your  breaft,  tremble  at  the  difcp^ 
very,  if  they  are  of  confequence-^are  they 
not  of  equal  importance  to  you  as  well^as 
tne  ? — and  do  you  perfuade  yourfelf  that  you 
have  reaibn  and  prudence  fufficient  not  Ko 
betray  them  > 

H  E  t  E  K. 

Alas  Mama,  I  but  too  well  deferve  fuch 
cruel  fufpiciotis ;   after  what  I  have  already 
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done,  I  dare  not  make  you  a  promife  for  my 
condudt  in  future;  but  I  repent,  I  afi>  fenfible 

of  the  whole  e^ftent  of  my  faults,  I  grieve  for 

« 

them,  and  my  attention  is  entirely  engaged 
in  the  defire  of  repairing  them  if  pbffiblei 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

But  why  arc  you  here  without  yoqr  govern- 
efs,  without  your  filler,  and  in  the  dark  ? i 

H  E  L  E  K. 

i  was  with  Rofe;  I  vvas  talking  to  her  of 
tny  diftreflcs.-— 

Lady    W  a  l  c  o  u  r  x* 

With  Rofe !— -Is  that  proper  company  for 
you  Helen  ?  You  have  a  mother,  you  have  a 
fifter,and  fucha fitter!— She fetsyou  an  exam- 
ple of  every  virtue  and  every  accomplifliment; 
ihe  is  admired  by  all  who  approach  her;  flic 
loves  you  and  yet  it  is  not  her  whom  you  con- 
fult,  nor  her  whom  you  choofe  for  your  friend  ? 
— A  little  ruftic,  a  peaiTant  girl,  Rofe  in  fliort 
.  muft  be  the  confident  of  your  fecrets,— Don't 
you  blulh  at  fuch  a  degradation  t^^ 
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H  K  L  ■  K. 

Alas!  Idojufticeto  Sophia,  and  Kkcwife 

to  m3rfelf ;  I  neither  deferve  fuch  a  mother, 

hor  fuiih  a  fifter.^^But  I  have  been  rejeded, 

I  have  been  repulfed  and  avoided*— *what  can 

ido? 

Lady  WALCouRt. 

Refleft  and  aniend.—* But  go  into  the  houfe; 

It  is  ten  o\:lock ;  get  to  bed,  and  in  a  little 

time  I  will  be  with  you  to  be  aflured  of  your 

obedience.     I  fufpefted  that  you  was  here, 

and  therefore  came  hither,  for  othorways  I 

have  no  bufinefs  here. 

Helen. 
So  the  whole  day  muft  pafs  and  I  cannot 
have  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  with  you.-^ 
Farewell,  I  leave  you  Mama,  I  obey  you;— 
but  one  word  with  you  is  very  important  to 
roe;  my  heart  is  cruelly  opprefled;  I  am 
much  to  be  pitied! . 

Lady  Walcourt. 
Helen,  you  are  naturally  ingenuous,  tvltl 
you  promife  to  anfwer  truly  to  the  queftion  I 
am  going  to  alk  you  ? 


•    I 
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Helen. 

.....  .        ,  .   •    » 

Yes  Mama,  you  may  depend  upon  it,      , 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

Well  then,  whether  is  it  from  curiofity  or 
a  defire  to  obtstin  an  explanation,  which  makes 
you  leave  me  at  prefent  with  fo  much  regret  ? 

Helen. 

Mama,  1  followed  you  this  morning  from 
motives  bf  curiofity;  the  reft  of  the  day 
I  endeavoured  to  fpeak  with  you  that  I  might 
confefs  my  fault^^  and  at  this  inftant  nothing 
'xletains  mb  with  you  but  affedioh. — I  obferve 
that  you  are  agitated,  that  you  have  fome 
fecret  caufe  of  vexation,  I  bitterly  feel  the 
dreadful  regret  of  not  being  able  to  (hare  it 
with  you,  but  I  have  no  defire  to  difcover  it. 
—I  am  not  worthy  of  your  confidence,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  it ;  but  while  you  fuffer,  allow 
.me  the  melancholy  fatisfaftion  of  mixing  my 
tears  ^ith  your*s.  Do  not  fear  my  queftions; 
let  my  Mama  be  under  no  reftraint  with  mc» 
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fet  her  ttears  flow  into  the  bofoili  of  a  daughter 
that  loves  her;  'tis  al)  that  ihe  prefunieii  to  rc^' 
quefl* 

m 

Lady    Wa  l  c  o  u  r  f. 

With  fuch  fentiments,  with  fuch  a  feeling 
heart,  how  can  you  have  arty  remaining  faults ! 
a^Time  will  correft  them ;  yes  Heleili;{  h^pe 
it  will—— ^ou.  have  miAt  oe  read  it  iq.  y oiiir 
heart.  Well  then,. .  fiicciyau . defire  it,  'know 
the  ftatfe  of  mine.  I  am  diftradcd  with  ti)e 
moll  dreadful  appreheofions,  and  what  com-' 
pletes  my.  vexation  is,  that'  I  cannot  truft  the 
knowledge  of  it  with  you.--r — My  girl,  thou 
who  art  fo  dear  to  me,  thou  for  whom  T  would 

facrifice  my  life,  I  conceal  from  thee,  what  I 
have  not  been  afraid  to  difcover  to  Theobald 

*  ■       •  •  • 

and  Gerrard,  two  domeftics! — I  depend  on 

thfir  fidelity,  and  dare  not  truft  to  thine ! 

•  •  •  • 

Helek. 

O  Man^a,  thou  beft  arid  ihbft  affectionate 
ormothers,  you  fill  my  foul  at  ortce  with  re- 
morfe  and  gratitude*  What !  to  be  capable 
4^ .  alleviating  your  forrows,  and  to  ad^  to 

Z  ij  . 
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them ;  I  might  have  been  your  friend^  n^ 
^as  only  a  dai:^;eroi»  fpy  upob  yotir  conduft^ 
i^hofe  indifcretion  and  curioficy  was  eqoaUy 
io  be  dreaded  l-^GraciousGod^  what  a  dread* 
ful  aiid  ftrikibg  kflbn  for  £oe !— — 

« 

Lady    WirL court. 

At  tijs  momeiitymy  deaf  ehUd^  yoa  repay 
Hit  for^all  my  piift  fiiSeriogs.  How  happy 
fhall  I  be  when  I  can^  biefaaVe  to  you  as  I  do 
to  Sophia !  She  has  my  confidence,  but  my 
love  to  you  Is  as  great  as*  to  her,,  and  our  moft 
pleafing'  converfations  are  poifoned  with  the 
cruel  regret  of  not  daring  to  admit  you  to 
Ihare  them*' 

H I  L  £  lYr 

'Ah  Mama  f  Sophia  muft  confole  you  for 
iny  faults,  and  is  therefore  more  dear  to  me^— 
yes,  heaven  owed  you  a  daughter  like  So* 
phia^- 

Lady  WAtcouRT. 

Good  God,  what  noife  is  this  I  hear  ^-^ 

H  B  L  S  N. 

I  think  lean  diftinguiih  my  fitter's  voice.- 
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Lady  Walcqurt, 
Good  heaven!  what  has  happened.-— —I 
qaake  with  fear.— ^ 

Helen. 
It  is  my  fiften — 


SCENE    IX, 

jBOPHiA,  hew:n.  j,ady  walcoublt. 

Rose  enters  4$  little  after. 

Lady  WalcqUzt, 
Sophia ! is  it  you  ? 

Sophia. 
Ah  Mama!  wc  are  ruincd^-rr 

Lady  Walcourt, 

Good  heaven !— r 

*      •  • 

S  O  P  if  I  A. 

Baron  Sanford  knows  that  Sir  John  Myrtle 

W  here. 

Lady  Walcourt^ 

1$  it  poffible  ?.-^ 
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S  0  F  H  I  A. 

.  He  has  gucffed  the  reft ;  he  is  quite  furiovis, 
•!-^He  has  already  difpatched  two  couriers  j 
he  has  ordered  hi;  bprfes,  apd  is  going  to  fet 
out  himfelf,— P 

Lady    Walcouk,t, 
-  (3rcat  Qod  !«^         .       . 

Sophia. 

He  is  going  to  tafoe  every  precaution ^ 

flight  is  now  impoffible;  all  our  hopes  arc 
deftroyed :  ah  Mama  !— 

Lady    Wal court. 
Who  could  betray  us  ?— It  could  not  bff 
Gerrard  nor  Theobald ! — 

Helen  throwing  h erf  elf  at  her  feet. 

« 

What  dp  I  bear !— Np  Mama^  accufe'now 
but  me^-sf 

Lady    Walcoxjrt» 
What  is  that  you  fay,  O  heaycq! ^ 

Helen, 

Alas !  I  yp9  ignorant  of  the  mifchief  I  hav^ 
been  doing  ;  but  I  difcovered  (hat  Sir  Johi» 
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Myrtle  was  concealed  ia  this  houfe^  and  it 
was  I  told  it  to  Baron  Sanford««— ^ 

Lady   Wa  l  c  o  u  r  t. 

Wretched  creature ! — that  Sir  John  Myrtle 
is  your  brother,  he  fought  and  killed  the  fon 
of  Baron  Sanford,  and  you  have  df  (covered 
hitn  to  his  mortal  enemy  ! 

H  E  L  £  »r« 

OGod! 

Lady    Wa  i.  c  o  v  r  t. 

You  bring  your  brother  to  the  fcafTold; 
you  ftab  to  the  heart  a  diftraded  mother;  ia 
ihort  you  deftroy  your  unhappy  family ;  there, 
there  is  the  fatal  confetjuence  of  your  guilty 
pirio0ty.-^ 

H  C  L  E  If  • 

D,Id5* 

(She  falls  in  a  faint  at  her  fnothit^s  feet.) 

» 

Sophia* 
-    At,  roy  fifter !— • 

FT      • • • • 

Z  iiij 
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ROSB. 

She  18  in  a  fwoon  !~- 

Lady  W  a  l  c  o  u  r  t. 
Ro(e^  take  c^re  of  her— and  we  will  go  and 
tlirow  ourielves  at  the  feet  of  Baron  Sanford. 
Come  Sophia  come,  we  mufl:  prevail  with  him 
or  Ait.-^fTh^  both  run  out  in  bafte.') 


mmmt^mt^mt^mmm 


SCENE    X. 

H  £  L  E  N  M  afnint,  ROSE. 

Ro  9  s. 
So  they  are  gone!— My  God,  what  ^all  I 
do  here  alone  ? — Mifs  Helen  !— Mifs  Helen ! 
—Ah !  ihe  is  like  death  hfelf !— and  lying 
on  the  wet  grafs !«— how  Ihe  is  to  be  pitied !— » 
The  i^i^  increafes  !-^0  my  God,  what  thun- 
der !  what  a  tempeft !  I  am  terrified. — But  I 
cannot  leave  this  young  lady.*— If  I  could  raife 
\^tt  vp  a  little.— I  have  not  ilrengthU-I  don*t 
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hear  her  breathe. — I  beg^n  to  be  afraid.— 
O  my  God;  what  a  clap  of  thunder!—- 1 
hare  not  a  drop  of  blood  iii"  my  veins  ! — fSbe 
takes  boldcfHekffs  hand,)  She  is  cold  as  ice.— ^ 
My  God,  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  her.--» 
It  is  fo  dark  I  cannot  fee  where  I  an;  !•— I 
would  place  her  on  the  grafs  feat,  but  I  don't 
know  where  it  is. — Ah,  there  is  a  lanthora 
iomV9ihet^'^( She  goes  tofindthekntbam  which 
Lady  fVakourt  bad  laid  on  the  ground;  then  re- 
turns to  Helen  and  looks  at  her  by  the  Ught  of  the 
lantbom.)    Heavens,  how  pale  ihe  is ! — her 
hair  is  wet.— I  mufi  abfolutely  move  her  from 
hence. — (She  lays  down  the  lantbom  and  attempts 
to  raife  Helen.)     It  is  fo  (lippery  I— O,  what  a 
flaih  of  lightning !— There,  God  be  praifed  I 
have  done  it.    (She  places  Helen  upon  the  grafs 
feat  and  holds  her  in  her  arms.)    I  think  flit 
fighs — Ah,  flie  recovers.— 

H  B  L  E  M. 

Where  am  I  ? — O  Mama— where  is  flic  ?— 
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Rose. 

You  are  alone  with  me,  Mifs*-<with  kofe.-~ 

H  E  L  £  K. 

My  brother->-what  is  become  of  him?— • 

Rose* 

I  know  nothing  new;  I  have  not  been  from 
you.— 

H  £  L  E  K« 

I  have  expofed  him-^his  life  is  in  danger 
-^ah^  let  us.run.-T-I  cznnot.'^fShe  falls  tad 
itpon  the  turffeai.)^ 

Rose. 

O  Lordihe  is  going  to  faint  again— Mi{s 
^Helen  \—^  j 

Helen. 

What!— cannot  I  die?— My  brother-- 
Perhaps  he  is  carried  off — and  'jtis  I,  'tis  I 
that  have  devoted  him  to  death  !— I  cannot 
drag  myfclf  to  my  mother-*-my  ftrength  for- 
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fakes  me. — I  muft  expire  then  where  I  am—* 
forgotten,  abandoned  by  all  that  is  dear  Ip 

mc ! 

R  O  S  B. 

Do  you  hear  thefe  cries  ?-^ 

Helen. 
Good  God,  all  my  blood  freezes !— Ah,' 
undoubtedly  a|  this  moment  my  unhappf 
brother  is  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  diftraded 
mother.--^ 

Ros  v« 

The  uoifc  increafcs.— O  heaven  Il)elievo 
they  arc  breaking  open  the  gate.-^ 

H  E  L  E  K. 

I  cannot  ftand.— Run  Rofc,  and  fee  whaf 
H  the  matter— fly. 

Rose* 

I  go 1  will  be  back  preftntly,    (She 

fpes  and  carries  tkf  Umthorn  with  hcTf) 


3 
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^  - 

^^■■■■^■■■■■^■^■■■■■■■liMHMiM^HBiHHHBHHBmMMBBHHBV 
*  '        ■  ■  ■     I  ■ 

SCENE    XL 

H  E  L  B  N  alone. 
O  brother^  brother!  what  will  be  thjr 
face!— *Into  what  a  dreadful  abyfs  have  I 
plunged  my  family  !•— My  mother  hates  me, 
and  I  deferve  it.  ^Dreadful  was  the  moment 
when  I  faw  that  affe&ionate  mother  pyih  me 

from  her  with  horror^  and  overwhelm  me 
with  the  weight  of  her  juft  refentment.— Ah! 
the  found  of  that  dreadful^  much  loved  voice 
ftMl  flrikes  my  ear ! But  what  do  I  hear  ? 

What  noife  of  horfes  and  carriages !  what  a 
^re^ful  tumuk  1^4  k^^  ^^  of  tbmder  is 
heard;  Helen  rifes  frightened ;  tin  thunder  and 
lightning  continue  violent ;  Helen  runs  about  the 
Jlage  difmayed:  aU  her  motions  fhould  be  exprejive 
of  great  fear ;  dt  lafljhe  returns  and  falls  upon  the 
feat  of  the  turf  and  the  thunder  ceafes,  '  jtfier* 
being  a  confiderable  timeflentj 

The  night — the  difmal  darknefs^  the  fright- 
ful thunder— i-all  feem  to  unite^  in  adding  to  the 
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difmay  with  which  I  am  opprcffed.— Death 
will  at  laft  put  an  end  to  thcfe  cniel  tor- 
ments :  ah !  may  it  be  as  fpccdy  as  mjr  remorfe 
is  galling !  Some  one  comes;  O  heaves  what 
ihalll  hear! 


MM 


SCENE    XIL 

HELEN,    ROSE, 

Rose,  ; 

Mife,  Mifs^ 

H  E  L  B  «• 

WcU?— 

Rosi» 

Good  news^  good  newsr- * 

H  B  L  B  N. 

My  God,  what  is  it>  what,  about  my  bro* 
ther ;  tcB  me  > 

K  o  S  B. 

Whereabouts  ?re  you  ?  *tis  fo  dark  1 
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H  £  L  E  K. 

-   Come    hiihet,^^She  fieps   towards-  RoJeJ 
Where  is  my  brother?*— 

Rose. 

■'■■   All  is  over ;  njmtters  are  accommodated.—-. 
.-..-,» 

Helen. 
Is  it  poffible  ?  Doh't  you  deceive  me?— 

R  o  s.  s.  ,  ■ 

They  are  all  happy. — ^With  my  own  two 
eyes,  I  faw  Baron  Sanford  in  tears  embrace 
your  brother. —  -  -         .  ,       . 

He  le  n. 

My  brother? 

Rose. 

Yes,  he  himfelf.  But  that  is  not  alfc— 
You  ftagger ;  my  God,  you  are  going  to  fall !— 


r     r 


Helen. 
Ah  Rofe !  my  dear  Rofe, embrace  me;  alasl 
I  have  none  but  you,  either  to  Ihare  my  joy* 
or  foirrpw  !-r-  . 
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Boss. 

Sit  down  then  Mtfs,  youtrembtc— 

Helen. 

Baron  Sanford  embrace  my  brother!-^— —^ 
What  wonderful  caufc  could  produce  this 
happy  change? 

Rose. 

The  Baron's  fon  is  not  killed— -on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  much  better  than  your  brother; 
he  arrived  at  the  very  ipftant  his  father,  not-> 
withftanding  the  tears  and  lamentations  of 
your  mother,  was  going  to  fct  off. 

Helen. 

Ah!  my  God — and  the  young  man  is 
here  ? — 

Rose. 

By  Gemini,  yea  furc-^and  the  finefi  part  of 
th&  fiory  is^  he  is  our  correfpond^nt, 

Helen. 
How! 
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Yes  trulyi  it  was  he  that  irrote  to  Mifs 
Sophia;  he  loves  her.  He  heard  fpeak  of 
her  at  Valencieones,  and  from  that  moment 
lier  reputation  touched  his  heart;  and  fo,  af- 
ter having  fought  m  the  neighbourhood,  he 
remained  infenfible  upon  the  i|K)%  I  6an^ 
know  how  long,  till  fome  of  the  country-folks 
carried  him  home  with  them;  he  gave  them 
a  good  deal  of  money  to  keep  his  fecret;  and 
fo^  he  fiill  heard  talk  of  Mtfs  Sophia:  in  ihort 
he  got  fpeedily  cured  becaufe  his  wound  waS 
not  dangerous^  and  his  defire  to  fee  Mifs  So* 
phia  made  him  fcamper  ov^r  the  country  as 
foon  as  he  pould  walk«  In  fliort  he  has  feeft 
her,  he  has  heard  her^  he  has  written  to  herj 
and  foj  he  came  to  throw  himfelf  at  his  fa* 
ther's  feet  and  tell  him  all  this. 

O  heaven!  what  a  happy  difcovery^— But 
Kow  could  yQu  know  all  thefe  particulars?*-^ 


V**         I 
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K  O  ft  Sir 

'  1  tied  every  body,  and  then  i  maac  my 
Way  into  tbe  faldon,  where  I  faw  and  he^ 
what  I  have  been  juft  now  telling  you ;  the 
doors  are  thrown  i^peii  i  mifters^  and  fervants^ 
and  all  the  family  are  aflembled.-— t  faw  my 
lady  Betweei^  Mifs  Sophia  and  Mifs  Con  dancer 
ihe  was  ready  to  die  with  joy  at  feeing  fiaron 
Sanford  and  his  fon  embrace  your  brother.  O 
that  yotmg  Sanford  is  a  good  looking  youifg 
man ;  he  is  as  handfome  as  your  brother.    It 
h  hid  he  was  very  much  fufprifed  when  h^ 
knew  that  he  had  fought  againft  the  brother 
•f  Mifs  Sophia;  he  cried  tike  a  child  at  thii 
thot^hr  of  it ;  but  now  he  is  very  happy,  for 
my  Lady  and  the  Baron  have  given  their  con* 
fents,  and  the  wedding  is  to  be  to-morrow* 


H  £  L  ^  K. 
-    Rofc,  do  you  think  my  mother  obfcrved 

you  >^ 

A  a 
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Rose. 

O  no,  I  was  behind  every  body ;  and  then 
ihe  faw  nobody  but  her  children :  I  heard  her 
(ay,    Jb  !  what  a  happy  mother  lam!^ 


Helen* 

She  forgets  that  I  am  her  daughter !— My 
heart  is  rent  afunder.-*-At  prefent  I  am  the 
only  one  to  be  pitied*  Now  that  I  am  freed 
from  the  mortal  difquiet  which  confumed  me, 
why  do  my  tears  flow  with  the  fame  bitter- 
sefs  ?-— My  mother,  in  the  arms  of  Sophia  and 
Conftance,  forgets  that  the  unfortunate  Helen 
exifts.-*-Nothing  is  wanting  to  her  happine&, 
and  yet  ihe  has  left  her  unhappy  daughter 
without  help,  and  dying.-— See  to  what  ex- 
ceflive  feverity  I  have,  by  my  faults,  provoked 
the  bed  and  mod  indulgent  of  mothers! — A 
frightful  and  dreadful  leflbn.— I  had  the 
moft  afTedionate  of  mothers ;  I  was  a  much 
loved  iiiter ;  but  now,  forgotten  and  neglefted, 
I  am  lefs  in  the  eyes  of  my  family  than  a 
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ftranger !— >Alas !  1  muft  lanient  my  mtsfor- 
tvM$ ;  but  I  cannot  compliun>  it  is  what  I 
have  brought  upon  myfelf. 


f'«   '*^  ■■  ■  ,        ■ 


ri*Mi^i^HiriaiH«» 


p  t.  m  >•    •  k 


8  G  fi  N  ^    llli; 

WtLESt  ROSE,  SOPHIA  ftlhmd  hy  fim  fir^ 
vtmts  aarrying  torcbtSf  atul  wht  rtmam  at  A$ 
htittiit  vf  thtjlagt. 

S  d  P  tl  t  A. 

Where  is  ihe?  where  Is  Ihe?-^ 

H  E  L  E  H« 

O  heaVens !  ^tis  my  fifter.-^ 

Sophia  running  dnd  embracing;  her. 
My  dear  Helen^  ill  our  forro\i^8  are  it  an 
^nd;  come»  my  brother  burns  With  impa- 
tience to  embrace  you»  my  mother  aiks  for 

you. 

H  B  L  B  K  embracing  her^ 

Ah!  fifter^  I  know  all.— But  does  my  tno«. 

ther  aik  for  me!  -—Is  it  true  ?-— 

A  a  ij 
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-Sophia. 
Xlbthe tohtr  arms,  my  fiftM«-^-flie expeCt^ 
you,  flic  longs  to  fe«  you.—  * 

Helen. 

'  Alas !  how  can  I  pre(eiit  myfelf  befc«9  [ 

her? 

Sophia. 

All  is  forgotten^  fhe  thinks  only  of  your 

fgrrow.«-Our  feeltogmotber  ilmdders  at  di^ 

tfaoughtt  of.  what  you  muft  have  fi^ercd— 

ihe  confiders  only  your  a£9idk>ii,  and  baa  no 

toneafy  apprehenfion^  fii^r  whAt  is  to  come* 

—  Helen. 

Aiasf  I  win  juftify.  her  hopes,  and  from 
henceforth  will  only  live  to  atdne  for  thofe 
faults.of  which  I  am  made  doubly  fcnfiUe  by 

« 

her  kindnefs.  Come,  dear  Soj^ia,  lead  me  to 
her,  that  I  may  throw  myfelf  at  her  feet!^«« 
I  certainly  hear  the  voices  of  my  mother  and^ 

brother. 

Sophia* 

.,  ?Tis  *e— 
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H  B  L  S  V. 

OGod!— 

(JLtf^  Walcourt  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fiage  fupported  on  one  fide  iy  herfon^  on  the  other 
hy  Conftance;  Lord  fValcourt  quits  his  mother  to  go 
and  embrace  Helen^  who  rujhes  into  his  arms^  and 
then  runs  to  throw  her/elf  at  the  feet  of  her  mother^ 
who  faints  in  the  arms  of  Lord  IValcourt  and  So^ 
phia,  and  is  fupported  behind  by  Conftance.  The 
curtain  drops.) 


THE    END. 


A».» 
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DANGERS  OF  thb  WORJ.D, 


A     COMEDY. 


IN    THREE    ACTS. 


A  •  UH 


P  E  R:B0N  S, 

^he  Marchionefs  (/GEKMAiNEf 
'  Xbi  t^$mnt^s  Pqrmcej  ^imd  of  the  A&ti 

chionefs. 
Lady  J ZMiM A,  Aunt  of  the  Marchionefs^ 
Juliet,  the  Marchionefs'' s  maid, 

A  MiLLlNERf 

A  Valet, 
A  Lacojiey, 


I 

1 
I 


Scene  at  Paris^  in  the  houfe  of  the  Mirchionefs^ 


1  4  •.  4 


\COOi 


THE 


PANGERS  OP  THE  WORLI), 


A    COMEDY, 


TT 


■y     I   II    "IB^ 


^— Vi 


'  I  •    ii."^— iiwr 


AC  T    I. 


SCENE    I. 

fhi  Stage  reprefents  a  Saloon,  where  a  Toikt  isfeen, 
upon  which  are  Books  and  an  Ink^Jland. 

Juliet  holding  papersy  and /peaking  at  the  fide 

of  thefiage. 

N09  I  tell  you  oQce  more  my  lady  is  not 
at  borne ;  take  away  your  trumpery  and  get 
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about  your  bufincfs.  Tbcfc  Milliners  diftrad^ 
mc.  Well,  thank  God,  there  is  one  gone.  O 
that  I  could  but  drive  away  all  the  reft. — rr 
What  a  train  have  we  here  every  morning ! 
the  hall  is  fo  filled  with  fliopkeepers,  factors, 
and  creditors,  there  is  no  knowing  which  to 
attend  to. — ^Here  are  a  parcel  of  bills  I  am 
flefired  to  deliver  to  my  Lady  :-^they  muft 

all  be  paid ;  but  how ! If  this  goes  on  I 

fhall  die  with  vexation««-»Let  me  examine  a 
little,  to  how  much  thefe  curfed  bills  amount. 
^[She  opens  one.)  Ay^  this  is  the  cabinet^ 
h>aker's  Y*S*^  reads.)  For  a  Jittk  table^  ten  guineas. 
'!^For  a  fhifonniere,  fifteen  guineas;  for  a  bwreau 
forty  pounds.  It  was  -highly  neceflary  to  lay 
out  forty  pounds  for  a  bureau  to  write  to  the 
Vicountefs  Dormer,  for,  thank  heaven,  that  is 
my  Lady's  chief  employment.— -To  pafs 
their  lives  together  and  to  write  to  each  other 
regularly  ten  times  a  day ; — 'tis  rather  afFeft- 
ation  than  friendihip. — -My  dear  miftrefs^  you 
that  was  fo  iincere  and  unaffeded,  what  a 
change !— But  let  me  go  on.  (She  reads.)  For 
4L  Utile  writing  dejk^  ten  pounds.  For  a  large  dejky 
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ffieen  pounds.    For  a  paper  cafe  with  a  fecret 
drawer.^^-^TYiis  is  enough  to  drive  one  dif- 
traded.     To  fee  fuch  a  bill^  one  would  think 
St  was  for  a  minifter  who  had  the  care  of  all 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.    Let  me  fee  the  total 
(She  reads.)  totals  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
Enough  to  make  one's  hair  fiand  an  end««— 
And  this  one.    (She  reads.)    For  a  breakfaft 
fervice  of  Seve  China,  a  doubk  cypher  of  myrtle 
and  rofeSy  twehe  pounds.    For  two  vafesj  doubk 
cyphered  with  amaranths  andpanjies  twenty  pounds. 
For  a  group  reprefenting  the  cottfidence  of  two 
young  people yjix  pounds.  For  a  tea  table y  &c.  &€. 
&^.  Totfsl  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds.    Is  it 
credible !    O^  here  is  one  furely  cannot  be  fo 
d.ear^  for  it  is  all  of  hair.  (She  reads  in  glancing 
it  over.)    Rings  of  bair^  watch  of  hair ^  chain  of 

hairy  bracelets  of  hairyfeal  of  haivy  necklace  of  hair, 
box  of  hair :  total  four  hundred  and  ninety  five 
pounds.  Four  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds 
in  hair  l-^rGood  heavens^  what  extravagance! 
-—My  poor  miftrcfs !  'tis  all  over;  Ihe  runs  to 
ruin.— With  a  genteel,  but  limited  fortune, 
how  can  fhe  fupport  all  this?  My  Lord  is  ab« 
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ieaC;  what  will  he  fay  at  his  return?  Hoiv 
jcan  my  Lady,  who  is  naturally  fo  good  and  fo 
delipate,  abufc  the  confidence  of  a  buifaaod 
HR^ho  is  fo  dear  to  her,  to  fuch  cxcefs  ?-^*Tis 
that  fool,  that  Vicountefs  Dormer  that  mif- 
leads  her. — Fatal  connexion,  curi3:d  friend- 
4kip.  I  cannot  go  on  with  the  reading  of 
thefe  bills,  they  pierce  me  to  the  heart  !-»I 
muft  put  the  toilet  in  order  before  my  Lady 
comes  back  to  drefs.  (In  ranging  tie  things  m 
the  toilet  Jhe  perceives  a  figure  in  bifcuit.)  Ha! 
what  is  this?  a  figure  in  bifcuit,*— She  holds 

a  dog, Ay  *tis  friendftip,  and  a  prefent 

from  the  Vicountefs*  Now  mull  we  go  a 
ihopping  all  day  to  find  fomething  equally  in- 
genious to  beftow  upon  her.— But  fomebody 
comes ;  'tis  Lady  Jemima* 
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SCENE    ir. 

JULIET,    LADT  JEMIMA. 
Juliet, 

Pleafe  to  wait  a  moment  my  Lady  till  1  go 
and  acquaint  my  miftrefs. 

Lady  Jemima. 

No;  ihe  is  in  her  clofet  engaged  in  bufl- 
nefs,  I  won't  incommode  her ;  and  befides,  my 
dear  Juliet,  I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  have  a  little  converfation  with  you. 
After  an  abfence  of  ten  months  and  being 
returned  but  eight  days,  I  have  a  number  of 

queftions  to  a(k* 

J  u  1 1  E  T. 

I  owtf  wtxy  thing  to  you,  Madam^  my  tiu* 
cation,  my  iituation,  my  exiftence,  are  all 
derived  from  your  goodnefs,  and  you  may 

« 

depend  upon  my  fincerity,    which  fhdil  b< 
pure  as  my  gratitude. 

Lady  Jemima.        .    '. . 

«  -  m 

Your  attachment,  my  dear  Juliet,  to  my 

,  •  •        *  .         , 

toiecc  and  me,  is  the  moil  pleafing  recompenci 
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I  could  m{by  ID  return  for  the  care  I  took  of 
you  in  your  infancy.  I  know  the  foundnteft 
of  your  underftanding)  and  the  fleadineis  of 
your  temper ;  I  am  confident  you  give  my 
niece  the  mod  prudent  advice ;  but  does  flic 

follow  it  cxadly  ? As  I  am  but  juft  ar- 

rived^  I  am  ftill  ignorant ;  however^  I  own  to 
you,  I  have  already  obierved  feveral  little 
things  which  difpleafe  me. 

J  i;  L  115  T. 
Ah,  Madam,  your  abfence  has  been  fatal 
to  us !- 

Lady  Jemima. 
O  heaven !  you  frighten  me!-— ^ 

Juliet. 
Don't  be  uneafy,  Madam,  all  may  be  reco^ 
vered.     Lady  Germaine  is  always  good,  and 
deferves  your  affedion :  but,  do  not  leave  us 
again. 

Lady  Jemima; 
Alas !  you  know  with  what  reludance  I 
left  her ;  but  1  was  compelled  to  it  by  th^ 
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neceffitjr  of  fettling  my  own  affairs ;  I  depend* 
ed  on  her  difpofition,  and  the  education  1  had 
given  her ;  befides*  ibe  was  twenty,  and  her 
reafon  feemed  to  me  fuperior  to  her  age  :  I 
introduced  her  into  the  world,  and  after  hav« 
ing  obferved  and  followed  her  almoft  a  year, 
I  thought  I  might  abfent  myfelf  from  her 
without  danger^  and  I  left  her  in  the  hands 
of  her  mother-in-law,  not  without  vexation, 
but  at  lead  with  fccurity. 

Juliet. 

And  one  of  our  greateft  misfortunes  is, 
that  her  mother-in-law  is  very  old,  naturally 
a  wt^k  woman,  and  for  thefe  fix  months  i$ 
become  almoft  childilh. 

Lady  Jemima. 

How  came  it  that  you  did  not  acquaint 
me  With  this  > 

Juliet. 

Becaufe  I  had  but  few  opportunities  of 
iieeiog  her,  tho*  we  live  io  her  houfe,  and  did 
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not  know  it  till  very  lately^  and  whea  we  Wefi 
In  daily  expefkatioa  of  your  return^ 

Lady  J  £  m  1 1^  a* 
It  is  true  my  return  was  delayed. 

* 

My  Lady  being  abfent  from  jrdu  tod  rhtf 
Marquis,  left  entirely  to  herfelf^  having  but ' 
little  experience  (perhaps  more  fatal  than  a 
total  ignorance,  becaufe  it  gives  confidence 
and  prefumption)  tho^good^  virtuous,  and  of 
great  fenfibility^  but  weak  and  giddyv  has  not 
been  able  to  reiift  the  danger  of  bad  advice  t 
flie  ruins  herfelf  by  foolilh  ezpences^  buyt 
every  thing,  pays  nothing,  lofes  all  refifli  fof 
employment^  neglefts  her  talents  to  give  her- 
felf up  to  diffipatioD,  which  does  not  even  af- 
jford  her  amufement.  I  fee  her  retiKn  home 
in  the  evening,  repenting  of  the  ufe  fte  ha« 
made  of  the  day,  her  heart  and  mind  equally 
empty^  fatigued  and  worn  out,  and  next  day^ 
witkout  pleafure,  hut  from  habit,  returning  to 
die  iame  round  of  life.  c 

5 
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Lady  Jemima. 

Good  heaven,  what  do  you  tell  me  ?  And 
what  will  her  hufband  fay,  he  who  had  fuch 
a  high  opinion  of  her  difpodtion  and  unddf- 
ftanding,  who  dreaded  the  tirefome  life  flic 
would  lead  in  a  remote  part  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  brought  her  to  tdwn,  refigned 
her  into  the  arms  of  his  mother,  and  at  fetting 
out,  gave  orders  to  his  Steward  to  let  her 
have  whatever  money  (he  dcfired.  What, 
could  not  fuch  proofs  of  confidence  and 
cftccm  reftrain  her  ?  Does  ihe  not  know  that 
flic  could  not  abufe  it  without  difhonouring 
herfelf,  and  without  becoming  forever  un- 
worthy of  fuch  indulgence  ? 

Juliet. 
Ah !  Madam,  do  not  accufe  her  heart. 

Lady  Jemima. 
What  (ignifies  a  good  heart  if  her  conduct 
and  manner  of  life  are  in  perpetual  contra- 
didion  to  her  fentiments  ? 

Juliet. 

To  grieve  for  it,  and  to  amend. 

Lady  Jemima. 
To  amend !  and  is  that  always  practicable  ? 

Bb 
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No.  They  who  can  be  guilty  of  wcightjr 
faults,  rarely  think  of  the  poffibility  of  mak- 
ing a  reparation ;  or  to  cxprefs  myfclf  better, 
to  fuppofe  fuch  a  calculation,  is  chimerical  ^ 
miQed  and  feduced,  can  they  ftill  prricrve 
the  ufe  of  their  reafon  or  the  power  of  refleft- 
iHg  ?  How  could  fuch  plain  ideas  which  I 
have  fo  often  offered  to  the  attention  of  my 
jiiece„  be  defaced  from  her  remembrance?— 

Juliet. 

Perhaps,  Madam,^^  my  attachment  makes 
me  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  her  fituattott  ( 
J  am  not  perfedly  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  her  affairs,  and  they  may  not  be  in  fuch 
bad  order  as  I  imagine. 

L-A  DY    Je  MIMA. 

I-£o\vcver,  they  muft  be  fpeedily  fet  to 
rights,  and  before  the  return  of  the  Marquis,, 
who  is  expcdted  very  foon, 

Jul  iet. 

Ah  Madam  t  why  has  he  de&rred  It  la 
long  ? 

Lady   J  e  mi  ma.. 

Alas !  he  expefted  to  be  only  fix  months 
abfent :  the  fame  faulity  which  detained  mc 
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at  my  houfe  in  the  country,  delayed  him  in 
Germany,  where  he  was  called  to  fucceed  his 
uncle.  But  now  he  informs  me  that  his  bu<- 
fioefs  is  fettled,  and  he  has  happily  got  rid 
of  all  his  embarrafimencsi  he  therefore  flatters 
himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  here  by  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Juliet. 

What  a  revolution  will  this  return  occafion ! 
•——My  Lady  dreads,  yet  deiires  it. 

Lady   Jemima. 

Inconfifiency,  repentance  and  i^ret,  are 
the  fruits  of  levity  and  imprudence.  It  feems, 
my  dear  Juliet,  that  in  fpite  of  the  frailty  of 
the  human  race,  our  natural  date  is  a  ftate 
of  reafon,  for  when  we  ceale  to  be  i^on- 
able,  we  are  tormented  and  diftradted  by 
cpoufale  and  perturbation ;  we  are  no  longer 
in  harmony  with  ourfelves ;  in  fliort,  without 
nafon  we  cannot  enjoy  either  happinefs  or 
tranquility,  and  difgiift  always  accompanies 
the  falfc  pleafures  which  it  rcje^s,  (She  looks 
as  her  want.)     But  time  flies  •,  my  niece  wiH 

Bhij 
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be  here  prefently,  and  I  have  ftill  a  thoufand 
queftions  to  a(k.  Tell  me,  Juliet,  what  ii 
the  charadter  of  the  Vifcountefs  Dormer? 
She  feems  to  be  giddy,  and  her  connexion 
with  my  niece 

Juliet- 

Ah  Madam !  it  is  that,  curfed  connexion 
which  is  the  caiife  of  all  our  misfortunes. 
The  Vifcountefs  has  a  good  heart,  (he  is  na- 
turally well  difpofcd ;  ihe  is  candid,  incaps^ 
ble  of  envy  or  any  mean  fentiment  •,  but  (he 
has  all  the  defeds  which  a  bad  education  can 
give,  a  want  of  underftanding  and  cxceflivc 
levity-,  always  unemployed,  always  fccking 
amufement,  and  without  one  idea  of  what 
can  make  her  truly  happy,  flie  feeks  happi- 
nefs  where  it  never  can  be  found.  Schemes 
for  entertainments,  going  to  public  places, 
balls,  the  defire  of  being  feen,  of  being  the 
beft  drefled,  to  invent  a  faftiion,  in  fliort,  to 
pafs  for  the  perfon  whofe  company  is  the  moft 
defired  in  fociety,  who  is  moft  fplcndid,  moft 
agreeable ;  thefe  are  the  only  ideas  with 
which  her  mind  is  filled.  To  thefe  irregula- 
rities fhe  adds  a  thoufand  ridiculous  prcten- 

5 
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fions ;  Ihe  aiFefts  grt2it fenftbiUiy ;  a  determined 
taftc  for  the  arts ;  mufic  and  painting  delight 
her;  ihe  fays,  ihe  paffes  the  night  in  reading; 
Ihc  values  herfeU  on  her  pbilofophy  and  bene^ 
valence  5  thefe  two  fine  words  are  conftantly 
in  her  mouth ;  fhe  attends  lefturcs  on  natural 
philofophy,  and  chcmiftry,  is  deficient  in 
all  her  leflbns,  learns  nothing,  knows  no- 
thing, talks  on  every  fubjeft,  decides  impe- 
rioufly,  fometimes  impofes  on  fools,  and  is 
an  objeft  of  pity  to  all  people  of  common 
fcnle. 

Lady  Jemima. 

What  a  pifture ! 

Juliet. 

In  fpice  of  all  thefe  follies,  as  ihe  has  a 
title  and  ten  thoufand  a-year,  ihe  is  in  the 
ton ;  people  laugh  at  her,  ridicule  her  weak- 
nefs  and  even  abule  her  condud;  but  (he 
keeps  a  good  houfe,  has  boxes  at  the  Play- 
houfe  and  Opera,  and  ihe  is  young  and  beau« 
tiful :  thefe  advantages  are  not  fuificient  to 
procure  eilcem  and  fincere  refpeft ;  but  by 
poiFcfling  them,  ihe  is  fure  of  being  coijrtcd, 

Bbiij 
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and  that  is  all  the  Vifcountcfs  defircs :  ibe 
rcBcfts  too  little,  flie  has  not  underftanding, 
elevation  of  n)ind  or  delicacy  of  fentiraent 
fufficient  jto  carry  her  pretcnfions  a  bit  far- 
ther. 

Lady   Jemima. 

And  that  is  the  friend  whom  my  niece  has 
chofen ! 

Juliet. 

She  threw  herfelf  in  my  Lady's  way,  whq 
would  never  have  fought  after  her,  but 
yielded  to  her  advances.  The  reputation  of 
the  Marchionefs,  at  that  time  perfeft  in  every 
refpefl:,  what  was  faid  of  her  underftanding, 
her  education,  her  accompli(hments,  the  en- 
comiums that  were  made  on  her  character 
and  condu£b,  in  Ihort  all  thefe  advantages 
united,  infpired  the  Vifcountefs  with  a  defirc 
of  being  intimate  with  her;  not  thatlhe  could 
be  fenfible  of  thefe  good  qualities  or  know 
how  to  value  them,  but  becaufe  (he  thought 
that  her  intimacy  with  Lady  Germaine  would 
be  an  additional  air  of  importance.  My 
lady,  flattered  by  the  advances  of  the  Vif- 
coqntefs,  was  pleafed  witji  the  motive  which 
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file  eafily  penetrated,  however  flie  pretended 
to  miftake  them,  and  afcribed  them  to  friend- 
&ip,  that  (he  might  have  a  right  toreturn  them* 
Befides,  Lady  Dormer,  in  fpite  of  all  her 
irregularities,  her  caprice  and  foolifh  preten** 
fions,  is  not  without  (otnc  agreeable  qualities, 
when  Ihe  forgets  the  different  parts  in  which 
Ihe  wifhes  to  exhibit  ^  (he  is  ingenuous,  open 
and  chearful ;  ihe  will  never  gain  a  fnend, 
but  ihe  is  fometimes  amiable;  and  if  ihe 
cannot  intereft  yog,  ihe  is  at  leafl:  frequently 
entertaining.  My  Lady  was  at  iiril  exceed* 
ingly  (truck  with  her  follies  ^  afterwards^ 
habit  mide  them  appear  not  fo  conGderable, 
and  what  is  incredible,  (fae  has  at  laft  adopted 
leveral  of  them. 

Lady    Jemima, 

I  think  I  hear  a  door  opening — Perhaps 
•tis  my  Niece  coming— Hearke'e  Juliet,  be' 
careful  to  conceal  this  converfation,  and  en* 
deavour  to  procure  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  ilate  of  her  affairs,  this  day  if  pofTible, 
and  acquaint  me  with  it  in  the  evening. 
Beiides,  ihe  will  perhaps  intrufk  me  herfelf 
with  her  embarraifment, 

5  B  b  ilij 
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Juliet. 

Ah  !  Madam,  h^r  gratitude,  and  her  aflFcc^ 
tion  for  you  are  exceffive,  but  (he  is  fo  high-^ 
minded !  She  13  fo  much  indebted  to  you ! 
No,  the  very  dread  of  the  affiftance  you  may 
offer  her,  will  prevent  her  from  placing  that 
confidence  in  you,  of  which  you  are  fo  de- 
fer ving. 

Lady  Jemima. 

She  is  not  afraid  to  abufe  the  confidence  of 
her  hulband,  and  dares  not  in  that  extremity 
have  recourfe  to  me !  Ah,  Juliet !  let  us  not 
confound  pride  with  true  delicacy ;  the  one 
mifleads  and  is  a  fource  of  ingratitude ;  but 
the  other  is  the  mofl:  fure  and  intelligent  guide 
which  fenfe  and  reafon  can  choofe.  What ! 
to  contemn  the  benefits  of  friendfliip;  to 
have  the  foolifii  and  guilty  weaknefs  of  blufh- 
ing  to  accept  what  it  is  defirous  of  offering ! 
To  expofe  herfclf  to  the  danger  of  being 
ruined  rather  than  apply  to  her  true  friend, 
to  one  who  has  always  been  as  a  mother  to 
her ;  to  be  afraid  of  owning  her  faults  to  her, 
U)  aik  her  advice  and  afiiftance ;  ah  heaven  I 
j$  that  delicacy,  jufticc,  or  gratitude  ?. 
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Juliet. 

I  pray  you,  Madam,  be  calm ;    I  think 
I  hear  her. 

* 

Lady  Jemima. 

Yes  'tis  flie.    How  melancholy  Ihe  looks ! 

Juliet. 

The  converfation  of  the  Steward  has  not 
enlivened  her. 


SCENE    11. 

JULIET,  LADY  JEMIMA;   The  MAH.- 
CHIONES  S,  in  a  morning  drefi. 

Marchioness. 

Juliet Ah  dear  Aunt,  are  you  here ! 

I  was  enquiring  for  you Why  did  you 

not  let  me  know  you  was  come  ? 

•      Lady  Jemima. 
I  was  told  you  was  bufy. 
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Marchiokess. 
Ovight  I  not  to  leave  every  bufineis  to 

come  to  you? ( She kiffes ber hand*    La^ 

Jemima  looks  at  her  a  moment  infilence.)  You 
are  looking  at  my  head-drefs ;  you  think  it 
ridiculoufly  high,  perhaps-*- 


■•F^ 


Lapy  Jimima. 

No,  I  wa9  not  thinking  of  that.  What 
fignifics  how  you  are  dreffed  ?  But  I  am  forry 
to  obferve  you  are  aftonifliingly  thin  and 
changed. 

Marchion£ss« 

Yes  indeed  I  am  thinner  than  I  was. 

Ladv  Jemima. 
YoU'  fit  up  lat^,  rU  engage. 

March  ioness. 
It  muft  be  fo  if  one  lives  in  the  world. 

Lady  Jemima. 
I  have  likewife  lived  in  the  world  ;  it  is 
not  very  long  fince  •,  and  yet  I  never  fat  wp 
late.  ^ 

Marchioness 
_    The  balls  however—— 
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Lady  Jemima. 

And-— —do  you  never  fit  up  late  but  ac  a 
baU? 

Juliet. 
A  little  likewife  at  Pharaoh ;  a  little  at 
the  Vifcountcfs  Dormer's  evening  parties.— 
But  for  all  this,  my  Lady  is  almoft  always  in 
bed  jby  five  in  the  morning. 

Marchioness. 

Another  time  Juliet  you  will  anfwer  when 
you  are  alked,  and  I  pray  you  let  it  be  with 
)efs  exaggeration.    Be  gone.     (Juliet  goes  out. 

Lady  Jemima. 
You  behaye  very  ill  to  her. 

Marchioness, 

What !  when  (he  endeavours  to  flander  me 
in  your  prefcnce? 

Lady  Jemima. 

Well,  what  fignifies  it  to  you  ?  Are  not 
you  certain  that  I  fhall  believe  you  in  prefe- 
rence of  every  one  ?  Tell  me  pofitively, 
you  neither  make  a  pradice  of  playing  nor 
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fitting  up  late,  and  notwithftanding  the  good 
opinion  I  have  of  Juliet,  I  (hall  be  convinced 
that  file  has  not  fpoken  the  truth :  tho^  I 
look  upon  her  as  much  fuperior  to  her  con- 
dition, yet  I  cannot  hefitate  one  moment 
betw^-ea  your  declaration  and  that  of  your 
maid.     You  don't  anlwer. 

Marchioness  after  a  Jhort  filence. 
Dear  Aunt,  Juliet  has  faid  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

Lady  Jemima. 
And  if  it  had  not  been  for  thi$  explana- 
tipn,  you  would  have  made  me  believe  that 
ihc  flandered  you. 

Marchioness. 

I  was  wrong,  but  you  fee  at  leaft  that  I 
was  willing  to  repair  my  offence  without 
equivocation.  I  yielded  to  the  firft  emotipn 
of  impatience  which  that  defire  of  informing 
you  of  things  (he  was  certain  you  would 
blame,  could  not  fail  to  ipfpire^ 

Lady  Jemima. 

Since  you  commit  thefe  faults  without 
fcruplc  while  you  know  th^t  they  muft  dif- 
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pleafe  me,  why  be  afraid  of  my  being  in- 
formed ?  Are  not  you  your  own  miftreft  ? 
I  have  no  power  over  you  but  what  your 
friendfhip  pleafcs  to  give  me,  and  when  that 
is  refufed,  I  Ihall  no  longer  either  reproach 
you  for  your  faults,  or  offer  you  my  advice. 

Marchioness. 

Ah  !  do  not  talk  fo,  you  pierce  me  to  the 
heart.  Can  you  fnfpedt  me  of  forgetting 
what  I  owe  to  you,  and  of  not  having  all 
that  refped,  and  attachment  to  you  which 
could  be  due  from  the  mod  affeftionate 
daughter.  How  many  times  have  I  lament- 
ed the  long  ab&nce  which  has  feparated  me 
from  you.  Ah !  would  to  heaven  you  had 
never  left  me  •,  no,  my  dear  Aunt,  my  heart 
is  ftill  the  fame,  there  your  rights  fliall  ever 
remain  facred,  and  you  may  be  alTured  that 
nothing  but  the  dread  of  affliAing  you  can 
ever  fet  bounds  to  my  confidence. 

Lady  Jemima,  embracing  her, 

Alas  1  can  there  be  any  thing  fo  diflrrefT 
ing  to  me  as  to  fee  you  wanting  on  that 
head  ?  — —  Come  then,    and    let  me  fee 
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dearly  into  chat  heart  which  is  naturally  fo 
fincere  and  tender^  and  which  perhaps  is  as 
yet  but  half  dirclofed. 

Marchioness  cwfufed. 

What  do  you  require  ?  — •—  I  have  no  fe- 

crets. It  is  true  that  for  fome  time  I  hare 

given  my felf  up  to  a  kind  of  life  too  fa- 
tiguing for  me,,  but  I  (hall  renounce  it  with- 
out  reludance^  and  am  convinced  that,  em- 
ployment and  folitude  are  better  fuited  to 
my  difpofuion  than  all  this  idle  dilTipatioo. 

Lady  Jemima. 

Solitude  is  neither  proper  for  your  time 
of  life,  nor  your  rank.  Cannot  you  renounce 
the  faults  of  excefiive  dii&pation  without  be- 
coming unfodablef  My  dear  child,  that 
would  be  only  changing  the  folly.  You 
ihould  live  in  the  world,  enjoy  the  innocent 
pleafures  that  are  to  be  found  in  it,  give 
feven  hours  of  the  day  to  fociety,  but  em- 
ploy the  remainder  in  cultivating  your  ta- 
lents and  your  underftanding.  That  is  all 
I  have  required  of  you»  and  you  promifed 
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ic.     It  was  likewife  agreed  that  you  Ihould 
not  play  at  chance  games. 

Marchion  ess. 

All  that  is  very  true;  but  I  have  ak 
ways  played  fuch  moderate  play 

Lady  Jemima. 

Games  of  hazard  are  always  expenfive  and 
dangerous^  efpecially  when  they  continue  till 
five  in  the  morning:  befides,  'tis  they  that 
procure  a  woman  the  reputation  of  being 
fond  of  play^  and  I  have  fo  often  men-* 
tioned  to  you  the  dreadful  inconveniencies 
of  fuch  a  reputation ! 

Marchioness. 

You  left  ihe,  and  I  went  aftray ;  you  are 
again  returned,  and  I  have  recovered  my 
guide ;  depend  upon  it»  I  will  correct  my- 
felf. 

Lady  Jemima. 

I  fee,  at  leaft,  that  your  heart  is  not  chang- 
ed——all  may  be  recovered,  I  am  fure  of 
it— —How  are  you  engaged  for  this  even^ 
ing? 
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Marchioness. 

I  have  no  engagement,  I  expeft  fomc 
company  this  morning,  but  I  fliall  be  at 
liberty  in  the  evening. 

Lady  Jemima. 
Will  you  let  me  fup  with  you  ? 

Marchioness. 

Will  I ! Is  there  any  thing  I  caA 

prefer  to  the  happincfs  of  being  with  yow? 
I  fhall  be  alone. 

Lady  Jemima. 
May  I  depend  upon  it  ? 

Marchioness. 

Mod  undoubtedly ;  there  can  be  no  third 
perfon  that  I  fhould  nor  think  an  intruder. 

Lady  Jemima. 
You  ftill  love  me  then? 

Marchioness. 

As  I  do  my  life,  and  I  am  more  fenfibfc 
of  it  at  this  inftant  than  ever. 
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Lady   Jemima* 

You  have  it  in  your  power  eafily  to  provo 
It  to  me. 

Marchioness. 
Ah,  how  ? 

Lady   Jemima. 

By  placing  an  entire  con  Science  in  me » 

but  we  (hall  convcrfe  in  the  evening*  Promifc 
me  however  to  anfwer,  without  evafion^  all 
the  queftions  I  (hall  put  to  you. 

MARCftlOMESS. 

Alas !  I  may  wi(h  you  to  remain  ignorant 
of  my  faults  ^  but  to  lie,  efpecially  to  you, 
noy  my  deaf  Aunt,  you  need  not  fear  iu^ 

Lady   Jemima. 

That  is  enough,  I  am  perfectly  fatisfied 
and  content — but  you  muft  finifh  your  drcfT- 
ing — Farewell,  my  dear  j  in  the  evening  we 
fhall  refume  this  converfation. 

(Sbe  mhraces  her.) 

Mar^aioniss. 

How  happy  your  goodnefs  makes  mt  f — 

Cc 
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Juliet  entering. 

My  lady,  here  is  a  card  j  the  fcrvant 
for  an  anfwer. 

waits 

Lady    Jemima. 

Farewell,  my  child  ;  I  leave  you  till  the 
evening.  (The  Marcbionefs  attends  Lady  Je- 
mima to  the  end  of  the  falooHy  where  they  embrace.) 

Juliet  looking  at  them. 

My  lady  feems  much  afFcfted. — I  would 
fain  think  (he  has  declared  all.  Ah !  I  wiih 
to  heaven  it  may  be  fo  ! 


mmmm 


SCENE     IV. 

MARCHIONESS,  JULIET. 

Marchioness  returning. 

Come  and  embrace  me,  my  dear  Juliet,  and 
let  me  apologize  for  the  manner  in  which  \ 
fpoke  to  you  a  little  ago. 


■      • 
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Juliet  kijfes  her  band  wbicb  ft>e  holds  out  to 
hcTy  the  Marchionefs  embraces  her. 
Apologies  I 

MAROHldN£SS. 

Yes,  the  expreffion  is  not  too  flrong.  Have 
you  not  been  the  companion  of  my  infancy  ? 
Arc  you  not  the  friend  chofen  for  me  by  my 
Aunt  ? — Educated  with  me,  educated  by  her, 
how  many  are  the  titles  you  have  to  rliy  affec- 
tion!— Ah  Juliet!  that  I  had  but  profited 
as  you  have  done  by  the  education  I  received 
— Alas  !  I  never  was  fo  fenfible  of  my  faults 
as  I  have  been  this  day. 

Juliet. 

Ah  Madam,  how  your  tenderHefs  a(Fe£b 
me ! — I  forefaw  that  this  falutary  converfa- 
tion  would  rcftore  you  entirely  to  yourfelf. 

Marchioness. 

My  Aunt! — O  how  I  love  her!  what  mind 
can  be  compared  to  hers !  fuch  a  fund  of 

Ccij 
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gdod  fenfe!    fuch  a  fwect   temper!    (uch 
Chafmmg  indulgent  tendernefs  f  — — 

Enter  a  Valet  hringing  a  note* 

From  Lady  St.  Far,  my  lady  5  an  anfwcr  . 
is  expedted, 

Marchionests.  • 

That  is  enough (She  reads.)  (The  Vakt 

goes  out.)     How  troubjefome! — But  I  muft 
fend  ah  anfwer— What  have  I  done  with  the 

firft  I  received  ? — Ay,  here  it  is-= Juliet^  I 

will  write  while  you  do  my  hair ;  but,  put 

fome  flowers  in  my  head make  haftc 

(She  Jits  down  to  her  toikty  and  takes  the  ink-fiand.) 

J  u  L  1 1 1  nfide. 

V\\  wager  thefe  confounded  notes  will  de- 
face all  her  good  intentions. (Juliet  taitis 

fome  flowers  out  of  a  band-box.)  Madam,  do  you 
choofe  this  garland  of  rofes  ? 

Marchioness. 

What  you  pleafe,  it  is  quite  the  fame  to 
me.    (Juliet  begins  to  drefs  her  hair.)    (The 
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Marcbionefs  fearcbing  on  the  tcikt.)     Where  is 

my  fcal  ? (She  ohferves  the  hifiuit  figure.) 

Ah!  Juliet. 

Juliet. 

What  is  the  matter,  Madam ;  have  I  hurt 
you? 

Marchioness. 
01  no.    Look  at  that  pretty  thing, 

Juliet. 

O,  is  that  all !— *Tis  a  trifle  from  Lady 
Dormer ;  there  Ihould  be  a  card  with  it.  (She 
fearcbes  vritb  tbe  pint  of  tbt  comb.)    O,  here 
it  is, 

MARCtilONESS. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  ?  (Sbt 
reads  tbe  card.) 

Juliet. 

I  forgot  it.  I  am  ftupified  wirh  all  theft 
emblems  of  friendlhip,  and  altars  of  friend* 
ftip,  and  cyphers  I-— ^ 

cuj 
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Marchionbss. 

Her  card  is  charming,  and  this  attention  if 
truly  agreeable, 

Juliet  ajide. 
Yes,  quite  fo. 

Marchioness. 

You  will  allow,  Juliet,  that  this  figure  is 
delightful  i  it  has  fuch  expreflion ! 

Juliet. 

For  my  part  I  fee  nothing  in  it  but  a  long 
ftupid  countenance  \  it  looks  fo  infipid,  it  is 
enough  to  give  one  th^  vapours. 

(She  yawns.) 

Marchioness  drily.  \ 

You  are  hard  to  pleafe.  For  my  part^ 
I  think  it  is  charming. 

Juliet. 
That  is  enough. 

Marchioness  looking ai her/elfin tbeglafi. 

How  you   have  dreffed  my    hair *tis 

frightful Give  me  another  branch  of  rofei^ 
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and  then  feal  my  letters  and  carry  them. 

(Jidiet  feals  them  with  icaferSy  and  the  Mar- 
cbionefsputs  bar  hair  to  rights.) 

A  Servant  on  entering. 

From  the  Countefs  of  Rofeville,  my  Lady— 
{He  delivers  a  cardy  which  the  Marchionefs  nods.) 

Juliet. 
What,  a  third ! 

S  E  RVAN  T. 

Lady  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Tourville  have  fent 
to  alk  how  your  Ladyfhip  docs. 

Marchioness. 

Very  well.  This  card  requires  no  anlwcr. 
Juliet,  give  him  thofe  you  juft  now  fealcd.— * 
(The  Servant  going.)  (The  Marchionefs  to  the 
Servant.)  Harkc*e,  you  muft  go  and  enquire 
how  Mrs.  Dorfet  is. 

Juliet. 

Is  fhe  fick  ? 

Marchioness. 

O  !  no,  but  fhe  had  a  little  hcad-ach  ycf- 

tcrday  at.  the  Opera. (To  the  Servant.)^ 

C  c  mj 
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And  then    to    Mrs.    Garman do   yon 

hear? 

Servant. 
Yes,  Madam.     (He  goes  out.) 

Marchioness  ftill  doing  ber  bair. 

A  pin do  up  this  curl  again— f«yA^ 

looks  at  berfelf  in  the  glafij     *Tis  true  I  find 
mylelf  greatly  changed — - 

Juliet. 

From  the  Vif^  you  lead  it  is  not  extraordi- 
nary ;  and  if  you  continue  it  two  years  more, 
you  will  be  no  longer  h^ndfome. 

Marchioness. 

I  don^t  care  much  about  it  j  and  mtift  H^ 
not  come  to  that  at  lad  ? 

Juliet. 

Yes ;  but  in  growing  old  before  the  time, 
health  is  ruined,  and  that  is  a  ferious  misfor- 
tune. Bcfides,  Madam,  if  you  arc  fo  in- 
different about  your  figure,  why  dedicate  fo 
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much  time  to  your  toilet  which  might  be 
much  better  employed. 

Marchioness. 

You  are  right,  and  the  more  fo,  as  the 
toilet  fatigues  and  tires  me  exceffively. 

A  V  ^  L  E  T  enters. 

MademoifeUe  Cartoon  defires  to  know  if 
your  Ladyihip  will  admit  her. 

"  Juliet. 
Ay,  here  come  the  Milliners. 

Marchioness. 
Send  her  away,  I  dont  want  any  things 

Valet. 

She  fays,  fhe  only  begs  the  honour  of  feeing 
your  Ladyfhip,  and  ftiewing  you  fome  new 
faihions.  Befides,  fhe  comes  by  defire  of 
the  Vifcountefs  Dormer. 

Marc  hioness. 
O,   that    is   another  affair.      Well,    tell 
her  to  come  in ;    but  let  her  know  before- 
hand,  that  I  will  not  buy  any  thing. 

[Goes  out. 
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Juliet  ^Jide. 

0  yes,   a  charming  refolution ! 

Marchioness. 

1  muft  get  rid  of  her 

Juliet. 
Here  flie  comes  with  her  whole  Ihop, 


Ki»M«u<Mi«M4^M««BfkMiai*»>  <0>mimJLwmmim0k^m^^^>»mm» 


SCENE    V. 

MARCHIONESS,  JULIET,  MADE- 
MOISELLE CARTOON. 
A    SHOP    GIRL,    carr)ittg feveral  boxes. 

■ 

Marchioness  riftng  from  her  toilet. 

Good  day,  Mademoifelle  Cartoon  j  you 
will  be  much  diffatisfied  with  me,  for  I  aox 
determined  nor  to  buy  any  thing. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon, 

My  God  !  Madam,  I  am  not  led  by  inte^ 
tereft ;  but  I  know  nobody  that  has  fo  good 
a  tafte  as  your  Ladyfhip,  and  I  wa$  only 
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defirous  to  (hew  you  that  I  am  not  quite 
unworthy  of  your  Ladylhip's  protcdion. 

Marchioness. 

The  Vifcountefs  Dormer   has  frequently 
mentioned  you  to  me. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon. 
I  have  been  greatly  obliged  to  her— ~!» 
then  there  is  fuch  pleafure  in  working  for 
her ;  her  figure  would  fet  off  the  moft  in- 
different  work.  (While  Jbe /peaks  Jhe  expofes  djf^ 
ferent  millinery).  For  my  part,  my  Lady, 
I  have  a  whim  which  muft  prevent  my 
making  my  fortune;  it  is,  that  I  have  no 
talent  to  work  but  for  handfome  people, 
and  I  have  never  foticited  the  cuiiom  of 
Ac  ugly, 

Juliet  q/ide. 
She  ynderftands  her  bufinefs. 

Marchioness  examining  all  the miUinery. 
Hah!  there  is  a  droll  cap. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon. 

I  invented  it,    and  made  it  this  night. 
.  I  have  called  it  the  Wag ;  it  would  fit  yqur 
^adylhip  very  well. 
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MaRCHION£SS. 

You    are    very  agreeable,    Mademoifelle 

Cartoon Juliet^  come  and  fee  ihcfF^. 

Truly  it  is  pretty. 

Juliet. 
O  fy,  MadaiTi,  it  is  hideous ! 

Marchioness   placing  it  upon  her  hea4 
and  looking  in  the  glafs. 

What   a  figure  I See  MademojifeUe 

Cartoon,  how  like  a  fool  I  Ipok  with  ypur 
Wag. 

MAt)EMOISELLE    CaRTOOW. 

Ah  my  Lady,  I  wife  J  cp»il<J  fac  yowr 
pidture  in  that  cap.  Truly  it  fit?  yop  S» 
well  that  I  (hajl  be  quite  inconfolablc  if 
you  don't  take  it.  It  is  not  certainly  for 
the  importance  of  the  cap,  becaufe  Mrs. 
Lancy  wanted  to  purchafe  it  this  very  morji* 


ing.- 


Marchioness* 

Mrs.  Lancy She  is  rather  a  little  oldlfh 

to  pretend  ft  ill  to  waggery. 
6 
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Mademoiselle  Cartoon. 

For  which  reafon  I  could  not  conlent  to 
fell  it  to  her.     It  will  fuit  nobody  but  your 

Ladylhip The  Lady  Vifcountefs  Dormer 

is  very  handfome,  but  ihe  has  not  the  rU 
vacity,  nor  the  fp^ited  look  of  your  Lady- 
fhip,  ifnd  that  cap  would  not  by  any  means 
become  her  fo  well. 

Marchioness^ 
What  is  the  price  of  it? 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon. 

Your  Ladylhip  will  pleafe  to  obferve, 
that  the  blond  is  fuch  as  I  never  faw^ 
and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work, 
yet  for  all  that  the  price  is  only  fix  gui« 
neas. 

Marchioness. 
t  fhould  indeed  have  gueflbd  it  higher* 

Juliet  qfide. 

Why  truly,  a  yard  of  blonde,  and  half 
a  yard  of  gau2e,  for  fix  guineas^  is  a  cheap 
purchafc— — 
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Marchioness. 
Ha !   I  hear  Lady  Dormer's  voice^ 

Juliet. 

So,  fo;    then  all  the  millinery  will  re^ 
main  here. 

Marchioness. 
Ay,  'tis  (he.    (Sbe  runs  out  to  meet  her.) 


SCENE    VI. 

JULIET,  MADEMOISELLE   CARTOON- 

Juliet  qfide. 

Would  not  any  one  fay  they  were  going 
to  meet  after  a  year's  abfeoce,  yet  they 
parted  only  at  four  o'clock  this  morning. 

It  is  overdoing  the  matter But  'tis  the 

faihion. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon  afide. 
I  fee  that  I  mud  gain  this  girl's  good- 
will.   (Aloud.)  I  am  told,  Ma'am,  you  have 

6 
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a  great  regard  for  Mrs.  Gerard,  who  com- 
monly ferves  the  Marchionefs,  I  believe  if 
I  was  known  to  you,  you  would  not  be 
forry  to  fee  me  here. 

Juliet. 

Mademoifelle,  you  are  mifinformed,  for 
fo  far  from  having  a  regard  for  Mrs.  Ge- 
rard, I  cannot  endure  her. 

Mademoiselle    Cartoon. 

I  am  delighted  with  your  fpeaking  fb 
openly  •,  I  would  not  injure  any  perfon  in 
the  world,  but  fincc  you  know  Mrs.  Gerard, 
I  may  freely  tell  you,  that  I  don't  think 
(he  deferves  the  confidence  of  worthy  peo- 
ple. She  does  not  underftand  her  bufinefs 
better  than  others,  and  befides,  (he  is  fo 

greedy  and  avaricious But  for  my  part, 

I  know  how  to  be  grateful  for  favours  con- 
ferred upon  me. 

Juliet   afide. 

O,  I  fee  what  (he  would  be  at this 

is  nothing  new  to  me. 
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Mademoiselle  Cartoon. 
I  fhouki  be  very  happy.  Ma'am,  if  there! 
is  any  thing  in  my  fhop  that  you  could  like 
This  half  neglig&  for  inftancc. 

Juliet. 
It  is  greatly  to  my  tafte ;    but  you  have  a 
fliort  cloak  there  which  I  like  prodigioufly. 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon    afide. 
She  comes  to  the  point  at  once  withouC 

ceremony. (Aloud.)     In  Ihort  the  lace 

is  fuperb,  but  it  is  very  much  at  your  fer- 
tice  ad  well  as  the  cap4 

Juliet. 
O  I    it  is  too  dear  for  me. 

Mademoiselller  Ca'rtoon. 
You  are  in  jeft  furc.     I  pray  you,  Ma^am^ 
to  give  me  leave  to  prefent  you  with  thcfe 
two  trifles.     I  only  beg  your  friendfliip. 

Juliet. 
And  my  Lady*s  cuftom. 

r 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon  laughing^ 
That  comes  of  courfe« 
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Juliet. 

Keep  your  trumpery,  MademoifcUc  Car- 
toon: you  judge  of  me  from  other  ladies 
maids  whom  you  have  known,  but  for  my 
part  I  (hall  not  be  fo  unjufl  as  to  confound 
every  Milliner  with  you.  Another  tim;e  I 
advife  you  to  be  a  little  more  circumfpeA, 
and  remember  that  noble  and  honourable 
fentiments  may  be  found  in  every  condition 
in  life. 


Mademoiselle  Cartoon  ^ 
What  a  four  fantaftical  humour ! 

Juliet, 
But  here  comes  my  Lady. 


Dd 
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SCENE    VII. 

JULIET,   MADEMOISELLE   CARTOON, 
the  MARCHIONESS,  the  VISCOUNTESS. 

« 

(The  Marchicnefs  and  Vifcountefs  enter  holding 
each  other  by  the  arm  *  J 

VicouNTEss  to  the  Marcbionefs. 
My  heart,  what  a  value  you  put  upon  fuch 
a  moderate  attention  ! — (She  embraces  her.) 

Marchion  ess. 

O  it  is  charming  !  There  it  is  ftiU  upon 
my  toilet,  for  I   have  but  this  initant  dilco- 

vercd  it Juliet,  take  it  and  carry  it  into 

my  clofet 

Juliet. 
What  fliall  I  carry.  Madam  ? 

*  In  this  Scene,  the  two  friends  affeft  great  fcrffi- 
bility  by  their  voice  and  manner,  and  frequently  em- 
bracing each  other 
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M  A  RCHIONCSS; 

That  figure  in  bifcuit,  but  take  care  you 
don*t  break  it. 

Juliet  afide. 

The  lofs  to  be  fure  would  be  very  great.— 
(She  takes  the  figure  and  goes  out.)  , 

Vi  S  COU  N  TESS. 

Now  let  us  employ  ourfelves  a  little  with 
Mademoifelle  Cartoon.  (^0  the  Marcbionefi.) 
My  heart!  is  (he  not  very  agreeable—— 
Mademoifelle  Cartoon,  have  you  any  Puffs  ?^- 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon. 
Yes,  Madam,  there  is  one  quite  new. 

Vl  SCO  UNTSSS. 

*Tis  monftroufly  ugly — Shew  me  fbme- 
thing  elfc ;  bring  here  that  large  band-box. 
(To  the  Marcbionefs.)     Let  us  fit  down. 

(They  Jit.) 

Marchioness. 

Come,  give  it  us  upon  our  knees— there, 
very  well.  (The  Marcbionefs  and  Vifcountefs 
take  different  goods  out  of  tbe  ho^.) 

Ddij 
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ViscoimTK  ss. 

There  is  a  pretty  hat  enough— —but  k  15 
common.  Mademoifelk  Cartoon,  I  muft 
have  fomc  converfation  with  you  about  hats; 
I  will  give  you  fome  ideas 

Mademoiselle  CARTqaKit 
Your  Ladylhip  has  fuch  fancy  ! 

M  A  R  CH  ION  BS.S« 

Mademoifelle  Caqtoon^  here  lay  all  this 
afidefor  me. 

Viscountess. 

Ah  !  my  heart,  take  this  cap  too ;  kere  is 
the  feUow  c^  ic»  which  I  intend  to  keep^ 

M  ARCHIONESS^ 

Come,  with  all  my  heart. 

Vis  cou  N  T  ESS. 

Except  t^e  two  hats  I  will  take  all  that 
remains  in  the  box.  Mademoifelle  Cartoon, 
order  fomcbody  to  put  them  in  my  carriage. 

(She  takes  the  box.) 
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SCENE    VIII. 

JULIET,  MADEMOISELLE  CARTOON, 
MARCHIONESS,  VISCOUNTESS. 

Juliet  to  the  Vifcotintefs. 
Your  fervant  defires  to  know  at  what 
o'clock  your  Ladyfhip  choofes  to  have  your 
carriage. 

ViSCOUNtfiSS. 

Let  them  ftay,  I  am  juft  going,  (^o  the 
Marcbionefi.)  Now  we  talk  of  carriages,  1 
have  fbmething  charming  to  tell  you.  Yef- 
terday  the  Baronefs  was  invited  to  a  wedding 
dinner,  where  there  was  a  Pharaoh  party« 
She  came  at  two  o'clock,  and  on  entering  the 
Saloon,  very  coolly  gave  orders  for  her  car- 
riage to  come  next  day  at  mid-day. 

Marchioness. 
T^\i2i%  was  very  droll ! 

Viscountess. 
But  what  is  not  fa  droll,  the  unlucky  wo- 
man  loft  two  thoufand  guirteas,  though  ihe 

Dd  iij 
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has  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  allow- 
ance, and  flie  does  not  know  where  to  put 

«     •     ■  .         • 

her  head.     You  muft  not  mention  this  ad- 
venture, we  promifed  her  to  keep  it  fecrct. 

Juliet  qfid^. 

And  it  is  finely  l^epf ! — i^ 

Viscountess. 

If  it  was  known,  fhe  would  be  irrecover- 
ably embroiled  with  her  family. 

Marchioness. 

That  is  dreadful.  (The  J\4arcbim/s  and 
Vifcountefs  whifper.) 

Mademoiselle  Cartoon  afide. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  this,  I  muft  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  information.  Your  Ladylhips 
have  no  farther  commands. 

Marchioness. 

Farewell  MadcmoifcUe  Cartoon Juliet, 

tell  that  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one Do 

you  hear  ? 

Juliet. 

Yes,  Madam.     (She goes  out  witk  ^lademd- 
filU  Cartoon^  who  carries  off  her  boxes.) 
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SCENE    IX, 

MARCHIONESS,  VISCOUNTESS. 

Marchioness. 
I  hope,  my  dear  Friend,  you  will  dine 

with  me. 

Viscountess. 

Am  I  not  engaged  to  a  reading  party,  and 

a  tea  drinking O !    I    have  forgot  my 

knotting  bag ;  how  giddy  I  am !  I  Ihall  be 

tired  to  death 1  cannot  attend  to  the  per- 

fon  who  reads  unlefs  I  am  knotting 

Marchioness. 
What  is  the  work  that  is  to  be  read  ? 

Viscountess. 
It  is  a  Poem, 

Marchioness, 
Of  Sir  George  Herbert's,  Til  engage. 

Viscountess. 
Juft  fo.     He  had  fome  inclination  to  have 
it  priDtcd  J  but  you  know  Sir  George,  he  is 

D  d  iiij 
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fo  modeft  and  unaffefted ! The  name  o£ 

Author  terrifies  him  :— as  he  fays  himfelf,  he 
only  writes  for  the  amufemcpt  of  his  friends. 

Marchioness. 

However,  I  heard  him  read  his  poem  a  few 

days  ago  in  the  prefencc  of  fixty  people, 

....        I 

Viscountess, 

To-day  we  (hall  have  more  than  a  hundred; 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  is  fo  much  in  the  world  ; 
he  has  a  great  many  friends— I  am  (b  pro- 
voked that  you  wont  go  to  this  reading ;  my 
heart,  don't  you  know  that  we  fhall  fcarcely 
meet  again  this  whole  day  ?— - 

• 

Marchioness. 

But  tell  me,  why  are  you  in  fuch  fuU  drc(§ 
this  morning  ? 

•         I" 

Viscountess. 

O  my  dear,  that  is  becaufe  I  (han't  return 
home  all  the  day.  'At  fix  o'clock  I  go  to  the 
Play,  from  thence  I  (hall  return  to  take  you 
tip,  and  we  will  go  to  fee  the  new  dance  ^  we 
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• 

9viU  make  two  or  three  vifits,  and  then  fup 
at  the  Ambaffador's.  We  (hall  play  at 
Pharaoh  ;  -r— •  I  am  ruined,  but  it  is  no 
matter ;    my  paflion  for  play  is  as  conftanc 

as  it  is  unfortunate. 1  (hall  have  done 

by  leaving  oiF  play  and  the  world  at  the 
fame  time-,  all  this  diftrafts  me;  ferioufly 
1  am  not  well  but  when  with  you,  or  quite 
ialone;  I  warn  you  beforehand,  I  fhall  be- 
come a  mifanthrope ;   if  you  knew  all  the 

plagues  that  I  am  tormented  with and 

then,  I  am  afFedled  with  mere  nothings. 
They  are  greatly  to  be  pitied  who  have 
much  fenfibility ;  it  is  a  gift  of  heaven  which 
occafions  great  unhappinefs.  -^—  My  heart, 
have  yovi  any  rouge  there  ?  mine  is  a  little 

too  pale. 

March  ioness. 

There  is  fonrie.     (Tb^  Vifcouniefs  places  ber^ 

felf  at  tbe  toilet  and  puis  on  rouge.)     I  affurc 

you,  you  look  very  beautiful  this  morning, 

and  dreffcd  moft  elegantly.  If  Mrs.  Seymour 

fees  you  to-day,  you  will  make  her  die  with 

envy. 

Viscountess. 

What  a  horrid  thing  is  envy ;  how  it  dis- 
figures  thole  who  ar<;  fubjcft  to  it  ? 
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Marchioness. 

O  that  is  true My  hearty  have  you 

thought  of  our  drefs  for  the  quadrille. 

Viscountess. 

Yes,  my  dear.  I  believe,  not  to  conceal 
any  thing  from  you,  that  our  quadrille  will 
make  a  little  noife We  have  ftill  fix  re- 
petitions to  ipake,  have  we  not  i 

Marchioness. 
Certainly. 

Viscountess. 

What  think  you  of  Mrs.  Blemont,  who 
difappointed  us  laft  time,  to  go  and  confult 
her  Lawyers  ? 

Marchioness. 

But  the  law-fuit,  I  hear,  is  of  very  great 
importance ;  her  fortune  depends  on  the  de- 
cifion. 

Viscountess. 

With  all  my  heart,  but  flie  might  very 
well  have  put  off  her  Counfd  till  another  day. 
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Mrs.  Bletnont  {hews  her  nifticity  on  all 
occafions  i  ihe  has  lived  much  in  the 
country-:-^- 

Marchioness. 
Her  friends  fay  (he  has  a  great  deal  of 
Cleric. 

ViSCOVNTESS. 

That  may  be,  but  it  is  a  meHt  that  is 
not  very  brilliant.  Have  you  obferved  how 
the  ftrings  of  her  hoop  are  always  falling ; 
flic  is  exceffively  aukward.  — —  I  do  not 
^ow  how  (he  came  to  be  of  our  quadrille, 
flic  will  disfigure  it 

« 

Marchioness. 

She  does  not  dance  amifs,  and  Ihe  is  hand-, 
^ome. 

Viscountess. 
Handfome  indeed,   you  arc  very  good:, 
flic  might  have  been,  but  (he  is  no  longer 
young}    flie  is  at  leaft  twenty-feven,   tho* 
flic  gives  herfclf  out  to  be  only  twenty- 
four. But,  my  dear  friend,  I  muft  leave 

you. 

Marchioness^ 
What  already  ?  » 
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Viscountess. 
We  fhall  meet  again  in  the  evening.  I 
have  a  thoufand  things  to  tell  you  ;  I  want 
to  open  my  heart  to  my  friend  5  I  aflure  you 
I  have  more  than  one  caufe  of  vexation^ 
and  if  I  had  not  fo  much  courage- 

Marchioness, 
You  alarm  me. 

Viscountess. 

I  will  tell  you  all  at  the  Opera. By 

the  by,  my  heart,  (hall  we  take  that  fmall 
Box  J  are  you  refolved  ? 

Marchioness. 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  you.— — 

Viscountess. 
I  fl^ll  be  delighted  wish  it.    It  will  be 
aft  additional  means  of  being  with  you* 

Mar  chioness. 

.  ■  »     •   » 

Well,  I  agree  to  it. 

Viscountess. 

Adieu  my  pufs.    (She  embraces  bcr.)    This. 
(hort  converfation  has  done  me  good  j   I  was 
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fo  gloomy  when  I  came  to  you.— —Farewell; 
my  dear  friend- — r-HaTC  yt)n  fent  mjr  new 
carriage  ? 

No,  my  heart.    Is  it  below  ? 

Viscountess, 
Yes.    Come  and  fee  it,  it  is  delightful* 

Marchioness. 

Come,  with  all  my  heart.    (Thejf  takeeaci 
9tber  by  the  arm' and  go  out,) 


End  of  the  Firji  Aa. 
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ACT      II. 
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SCENE    L 
.     MARCHIONESS,    JULIET. 

Marchioness. 
Juliet,  get  my  green  embroidered  gown  ; 
I  ihall  drefs  prefently. 

Juliet. 
What,  Madam,  to  fup  with  your  Aunt  by 
yourfelves ! 

Marchioness. 
My  God !  I  have  been  engaged  thefe  ei^t 
4ays  to  fup  this  evening  at  the  AmbaiTador's, 
and  the  Vifcountefs  is  to  come  and  take  me 
up. 

Juliet. 
But,  Madam,  you  have  given  your  word 
IP  Lady  Jemima  to  wait  for  her  this  even<- 
6 
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ing ;  and  truly  you  might  give  up  a  fuppcr 
where  there  are  to  be  a  hundred  people,  and 
from  which  you  may  be  cafiljr  difengagcd  by 
the  flighted  excufe. 

Marci^ione^s. 

Yes,  but  the  Vifcountcfs  will  never  for- 
give me. 

Juliet. 

Madam,  your  Aunt  will  have  much  more 
reafon  to  be  offended  with  you. 

Marchioness. 

I  am  afraid  fo,  for  I  am  perfuaded  Qm 
will  think  my  reafon  a  very  bad  one. 

Juliet. 
Deteftable,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 

Marchioness. 
That  is  exceeding  perplexing— —<ertsunly 
I  ftiall  be  exceflively  grieved  to  difpleafe  my 
Aunt,  and  there  is  nothing  I  can  dread  fo' 
much.  But,  Juliet,  I  muft  own  to  you  that 
this  tete-a-tete,  for  which  I  expreflcd  fo 
great  a  defire  in  the  morning,  troubles  and 
vexes  me  at  prcfent— 
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Marchioness. 


Alas !   this  change  does  not  proceed  freiri 

my  heart at  all  other  times  I  would  fa- 

orifice  every  pleafure  in  the  world  to  the 
happinefs  of  paflirig  the  evening  alone  with 
roy  auiit.  Yes^  Jfwlitft,  it  h  true,  all  Ihc 
fays  is  the  langWMige  of  prudence  and  reafonj 
and  it  was  my  greateft  pleafure  to  hear  her 
when  I  followed  her  advice^  At  prefent  (he 
lie^r*  fails  to '  perfuide  me,  but  at  the  fame 
time  her  diftourfe  occafioiis  a  fecret  con- 
fufion  and  regret^  the  bitternefs  of  which 
I  cannot  defcribe,  Alas  !  there  is  no  doubt 
one  muft  never  have  erred  to  enjoy  all  the 
delights  of  virtuoiw  tnftr udlion, 

I 

jf  UL  IE  t. 

.  It.  is  true  that  formerly  in  particulariflng 
to  you  all  the  female  dtttics,  it  was  pwffeiltii^ 
a  .faithful  pifturc  of  your  own  life. 
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MarOhioness. 

Ah  Juliet!  and  I  have  been  capable  of 
Mgkding  and  lofiog  fuch  happineftt^— « 

Juliet, 

You  will  recover  it  again,  and  experience 
will  add  one  virtue  more,  a  diftruft  of  your- 
fclf.     (A  Servant  enters.) 

Mahchioness. 

Whac  do  you  want  ? 

S  E  R  V  A  N  t. 

A  Painter  has  brought  three  pictures  for 
your  Lady  (hip. 

Marchioness. 

I  know  what  they  are.  Go  and  put  them' 
in  my  cabinet  with  the  reft. 

(The  Servant  goes  out.) 

Juliet. 

Nine  and  three,  make  twelve — people  com- 
monly have  only  the  pifkures  of  their  intimate 
friends ;  fo,  my  Lady,  you  have  twelve  inti- 
mate  friends ;  I  congratulate  you. 

Ee 
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Marchiokess. 

No,  I  have  no  intimate  friend  but  Ladjr 

Dormer,  the  reft  are  only  acquaintances. 

« 

Juliet. 

Yet  I  obfei*ve  you  pay  the  fame  attention 
to  all  thefe  ladies ;  yoU  are  almoft  equally 
folicitous  about  each  of  them ;  they  are  upon 
your  particular  lift  •,  you  load  them  with  ca- 
reiles  -,  upon  the  leaft  abfence  you  write  to 
them  ;  when  you  meet  them,  you  have  always 
fome  fecret  to  whifper-,  if  one  of  them  is 
fick,  you  feem  to  feel  the  greateft  anxiety, 
and  you  run  to  (hut  yourfelf  up  with  her. 
If  this  is  not  friendfhip,  by  what  name  can 
you  call  fuch  demonftrations  ?  Ah  !  my  dear 
miftrefs,    allow  me  to  tell  you,  your  heart 
and  underffanding  Ihould  prefervc  you  from 
following  this  ridiculous  cuftom,  and  make 
you  defpife  fuch  vain  and  childifli  afFeftation. 
I  beg  pardon  for  the  zeaL  with  which  I  am 
tranfported  ;  but  my  duty  is  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  think  you  are  worthy  of  fuch  an 
cffjrt. 
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MAk'CHIONESS. 

Ifou  arc  not  miftakcn,  Juliet;  I  at  Icafr 
know  how  to  value  your  advice  and  friend- 
fhip  •,  and  you  may  be  at  the  fame  time  pef- 
fuaded,  that  there  afe  occafioris  when  I  am 
as  much  (hocked  as  you  can  be,  at  the  ridi-< 
tulous  follies  you  have  been  defcribing.     I 
am  diflatisfied  with  the  life  I  lead ;  but  k  has 
unfortunately  made  me  contraft  a  habit  of 
indolence  and  idlenefs  $  I  have  loft  all  reliih 
for  employment ;  I  have  neglefted   to  cul- 
tivate thofe  talents  which  formerly  ufed  to 
procure  me  fo  much  praife,  and  am  terrified 
at  the  thoughts  of  application,  and  the  time 
necefiary  to  bffng  me  back  to  where  I  was. 
That  is  really  the  obftrudion,  I  own  to  you. 

Juliet. 

Truly,  my  Lady,  if  you  continue  to  he- 
fitate,  your  refolutions  to  give  application 
may  come  too  late :  but  do  you  fincercly 
think  that  being  remifs  for  eighteen  months^ 
can  make  you  lofc  the  fruit  of  jifteen  year* 
afliduity  and  application?  In  ihort^  Madam^ 

Eeij 
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if  you  arte  fo  fond  of  your  prcfent  life  of  dif^ 
fipation,  if  yoii  find  nothing  comparable  to 
the  happincfs  of  paying  vifitSy  going  to  pub- 
lic places^,  and  playing  at  Pharaoh^  I  (hould 
imagine  it  will  not  be  without  difficulty,  your 
reafon  can  make  fuch  a  facrifice ;  but  com-* 
pany  fatigues  and  diftrefles  you. 

Marchioness. 

That  is  frequently  true but  however, 

Juliet,  though  I  have  naturally  the  greateft 
contempt  and  averfion  to  coqueitry,.  I  am 
not  always  mfenfible  to  the  defire  of  plealing.. 

Juliet. 

O,  I  underftand  you  very  welL  You  are 
not  unwilling  to  £hew  yourfelf,  and  to  ohferve 
th^t  you^  are  admired ;  is  not  that  it  ? 

Marchi^oksss. 

Yes  >  but  it  is  foch  a  tranlitory  plcafure^ 

and  fo  fpiritlcfs ! 

« 

Julie  T.^ 

It  muft  be  fo,  for  you  fhare  the  triumph 
with  £b  many  others,  that  however  final! 
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may  be  your  vanity,  you  cannot  be  con- 
tented with  that.  I  mud  tell  you  what  I 
heard  on  that  £ubje£t  the  other  day ;  i£  was 
at  the  grand  entertainment  given  by  the  Am* 
baflador ;  you  was  there  with  the  Vicountefs 
Dormer,  and  both  of  you  fixed  the  attention 
of  numbers  of  people  -,  I  was  in  the  crowd 
and  heard  the  obfervations  that  were  made  on 
both  of  you,  and  I  xrannot  conceal  from  you^ 
that  they  were  almofl:  all  to  the  advant^e  of 
the  Vifcountcfs-  Tlicy  compared  you  with 
each  other ;  and  the  fplendor,  the  excellent 
form,  the  fine  figure  of  your  friend  was  unir 
verfally  preferred.  I  was  provoked;  for 
really.  Madam,  I  think  you  are  much  hand- 
fomer.  But  I  was  ftill  more  enraged,  when 
all  of  a  fudden,  juft  by  this  group  of  men 
whofe  converfation  I  had  overheard,  who 
fiiould  happen  to  pafs,  but  that  new-married 
lady,  who  is  always  fo  drefled,  £0  plain  4 
woman,  and  who  makes  fo  many  grimaces  i 
I  can't  recoiled  her  name— — • 

Marchioness. 

p.  Mrs,  Elvington        ■ 

jEeiij 
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J  U  L  I  15  T, 

The  fame.  Well  then,  Mrs.  Elvington, 
after  a  thoufand  affedted  airs  every  one  more 
difagreeable  than  the  other,  a^nd  all  thofe 
twiftings  of  the  head  which  you  know,  quit- 
ted thefe  gentlemen  and  followed  her  mother- 
in-law  into  another  apartment.  She  left  the 
group  in  fuch  admiration  of  her  charms, 
that  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  her  praiies. 
They  extolled  her  manner,  her  countenance, 
and  unanimoufly  agreed  that  (he  was  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  agreeable,  more  captivating 
^pardon  my  fincerlty)  thaft  you,  Madam,  or 
even  the  Vifcpqntefs  Dormer,  whom  they 
had  found  lo  charming  b^t  a  moment  before. 

Marchioness. 

But  *tis  incredible  j  Mrs.  Elvington  is 
downright  ugly. 

Juliet. 

I  think  (o  too,  but  the  report  I  have  juft 
now  made  is  not  the  lefs  faithful  -,  1  was  with 
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the  Ambaflador's  Steward,  who  was  likewife 
much  diverted  with  this  converfation. 

Marchioness, 

ni  engage  your  group  was  compofed  of 
the  worft  company 

Juliet. 

But  they  were  men  whom  I  have  often  feen 
in  company  with  your  Ladyfhip;  for  inftancc^ 
the  Vifcount  Elford,  and  his  brother,  Mr, 
Roy^l,  Sir  Qcorge  Herbert,  and  five  or  fix 
more. 

Marchioness. 

Sir  George  Herbert  one  of  them  ?     ■■ 

Juliet. 

My  God !  yes  •,  and  he  was  one .  of  the 
moft  vehement  in  praife  of  Lady  Dormer, 
and  then  of  Mrs.  Elvington,  notwithftapding 
all  the  infipid  things  he  fays  to  you  fometimes 
at  your  toilet ;  but,  Mad^m^  that  is  (hp  way 
with  all  men;  and  therefore  it  is  a  misfortune 
to  fet  a  high  value  on   beauty.     However 

e  mj 
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handfome  one  can  be,  it  is  polfible  (he  tnay 
be  outdone  by  another ;  and  what  is  ftill  more 
provoking,  yet  very  common,  is,  to  fee  the 
mod  indifferent  figure  preferred :  fo  that  the 
hope  of  univerfal  fuccefs  in  this  kind  is  a 
chimera ;  caprice,  without  reafon,  beftows  it 
one  day,  and  takes  it  away  the  next.  But 
the  triumph  which  does  not  depend  upon 
whim  or  faihion,  and  which  at  all  times  and 
all  ages  may  truly  gratify  vanity,  is  that  of 
gaining  admiration  by  a  happy  temper  and 
good  conduct,  pleating  by  agreeable  manners, 
by  fuperior  underftanding,  and  by  the  chartns 
of  accomplifliments.— — 


Marchionbss. 

Come,  Juliet,  I  am  determined  to  refumc 
my  ftudies  and  recover  the  habit  of  applica^ 
tion ;  I  will  begin  to-morrow.  Get  my  harp 
and  ftfrte-piano  put  in  tune ;  prepare  my  eafcl 
and  my  colours ;  place  all  the  books  of  hif- 
tory  in  my  library,  which  were  given  me  by 
my  Aunt,  and  burn  all  my  romances. 


«-*■«•    M 
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J  U  L  I  B  T. 

'Tis  an  excellent  refolution,  provided  it 
holds. 

Marchiokess. 

It  fhall  hold,  depend  upon  it.— —What 
is  the  matter  now  ? 

S I  n  V  A  N  T  enters. 
The  poor  woman  who  was  here  yefterday, 
from  your  eftate  in  the  country,   begs  to 
fpeak  with  your  Ladylhip. 

Marchioness. 
Tell  her  to  wait,     (^bc  Servant  goes  out.) 

Juliet. 

Certainly  it  is  the  woman  whofe  houfe  was 
burnt. 

Marchioness. 

My  God,  yes  ! She  has  great  need  of 

help,  and  I  am  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  have 
it  in  my  power  at  prcfcnt. 

Juliet. 

Goodnefs  of  heart  without  prudent  oeco^- 
nomy  can  only  occafion  vain  regret :  your 
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Ladyihip  experiences  It  at  this  moment ;  it 
is  not  poflible  to  be  at  the  fame  time  both 
laviih  and  generous. 

Marchioness, 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  will  play  this  even-r 
ing  at  Pharaoh,  and  if  I  win,  I  fhall  have 
the  pleafure  of  extricating  this  poor  womaii 
from  her  prefent  condition. 

Juliet. 
And  if  you  lofe  ? 

Marchioness. 

P,  I  fhall  win^  I  am  fure  of  it ;  my  in^ 
tention  will  bring  me  good  luck. 

Juliet. 

By  relieving  this  poor  woman,  you  will  do 
an  afbion  pleafing  to  yourfelf ;  but  not  a 
worthy  action. 

Marchioness. 
How  fo  ? 

Ju  L  I  E  T. 

Have  you  no  Creditors  ?  Is  it  poffible  to 
be  truly  generous  without  being  juft  ?     Is 
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the  noble  pleafurc  of  bellowing,  to  be  in- 
dulged by  thofe  who  do  not  know  how  to 
pay  their  debts  ?— — 

Marchioness. 

m 
m  - 

Ah  Juliet!  you  arc  certainly  right,  and 
you  have  made  me  fevcrely  fenfible  of  the 
horror  of  my  fituation,  Alas  !  I  can  only 
ofier  tp  the  unhappy,  a  compaffion,  fruitlels 
for  them,  apd  galling  for  myfelf !  So  that  I 
muft  debar  myfelf  from  pity ;  I  muft 
keep  at  a  didance,  or  at  leaft  not  yield  to 
that  feeling,  however  it  may  be  implanted  in 
my  nature ;  what  would  be  a  virtue  in  ano- 
ther, in  me  would  only  be  a  weaknefs.  I 
have  debts,  they  muft  be  difcharged ;  that 
is  my  firft  duty,  I  know  it,  I  am  fenfible  of 
it*,  but  let  what  will  be  the  confequence, 
this  woman  muft  be  aflifted.  Juliet,  get  po* 
fitive  information  what  her  fituation  is.--— « 
Some  one  comes ;  how  vexed  I  am  that  I 
<}id  not  give  orders  to  exclude  every  body. 

Juliet. 
It  is  Lady  Pormpr. 
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Marchioness. 

Every  thing  diftrefles  mt  at  prcicnt*     (Jm^ 
Uet  goes  out.) 


'^■^r""»*«i^"*^"^"""»w»*i 


SCENE    \h 

The    VISCOUNTESS,     Tbc   MAR- 

CHI  ON  ESS. 

Viscountess. 
How  is  this,  my  heart  ?  not  yet  drefled  \ 
vhat  lazinefs ! 

Marchioness^ 
I  have  a  dreadful  headachy 

Viscountess. 
You  muft  go  ouc^  that  will  cure  you 
Pharaoh  will  carry  it  off,  I  am  Aire. 

Marchioness. 
Truly  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  drcfs  and 
fup  abroad  this  evening. 

ViSCOU  NTESS. 

And  what  will  the  Ambaffador  fay  ? 
6 
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Marchioness* 

Mjr  heart,  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  make 
my  apology ;  wont  you  f 

Viscountess, 

But  I  am  very  m^ch  inclined  to  break  my 
engagement  likewife,  and  the  rather,  as  I  am 

not  at  all  well  to  day. My  nerves  are  in 

bad  order— —then  my  head  is  fo  horridly 
dreffed. — Come,  I  will  keep  you  company  j 
we  will  chat  the  evening  and  go  to  bed  by- 
times,  that  will  do  much  better. 

Marchioness. 

I  am  exceedingly  vexed  that  I  cannot  afk 
you  to  fup,  becaufe  as  I  am  to  remain  at 
home,  my  aunt  certainly  comtfs  to  fpend  the 

m 

evening  here. 

Viscountess. 

This  is  quite  a  new  way  of  proceeding  5 
I  only  engaged  to  fup  at  the  Ambaffador's 
for  the  plcafure  of  your  company ;  you  next 
decline  to  go,  I  confent ;  but  you  muft  be  fo 
good  as  to  admit  me  as  a  third  perfbn  io 
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the  party  with  you  and  your  Aunt";   I  think 
that  is  but  juft. 

Marchioness. 
But  you  will  be  tired  to  death. 

Viscountess, 

It  is  true  that  your  Aunt  will  not  en- 
liven me  greatly ;  Ihe  is  certainly  a  moft  re- 
fpcftable  charafter,  but  I  own  to  you  flic 
has  an  air  of  fe verity  which  ft r ikes  me  with 
awe. ril  engage  flic  don*t  like  nte- 

Marchioness. 
What  an  idea! 

Viscountess. 

I  am  fure  of  it :  all  aunts  and  mothers-if^ 
law  conceive  an  averfion  to  me  at  firft  fight. 
But  hear  me;  an  excellent  thought  has juft 
come  into  my  head ;  we  muft  abfolutely  fpend 
the  evening  together,  becaufe,  all  joking 
afide,  I  have  fomething  of  the  utmofl:  im- 
portance to  communicate  to  you.  Til  tell 
you  what  i  have  thought  of,  that  you  fliould 
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vrrkt  to  your  Aunt  to  let  her  know  that  I 
am  (ick,  and  have  begged  the  favour  of  you 
to  come  and  fup  with  me. 

Marchioness. 

0 1  I  beg  you  will  excufe  me  for  not  em- 
ploying this  deceit ;  I  am  refolved  never  to 
make  ufe  of  any  with  a  perfon  to  whom  I 
owe  (o  much  gratitude  and  afie<Sbion. 

Viscountess. 

That  is  very  well  expreflfed  ;  but  it  is  not 
common  fenfe:  there  is  no  deceit  in  the 
matter,  for  I  fwear  to  you  that  I  am  very  ill, 
and  I  requcft  you  to  fup  with  me ;  fo  that 
you  will  tell  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Marchioness 
What  folly  ! But  you  are  not  ill  ? 

Viscountess.' 

Did  not  I  tell  you  juft  now  that  I  found 

myfelf  nervous Befides,  all  that  tea  which 

I  drank  this  morning  has  given  me  a  pain 
at  my  heart. In  ihort,  to  fet  your  con- 
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fcience  at  reft,  I  promife  you  to  take  nothiri^ 
this  night  but  orange-flower  water.  Arc 
you  fatisfied,  or  have  you  ftill  fome  remain- 
ing fcruples  ?  ■  You  laugh  ;  come,  I 
take  that  fmile  for  confcnt.  My  heart,  I 
oonjute  you  to  give  me  this  proof  of  your 
ftiendlhip.  (Sh  embraces  her.)  I  flxall  be 
Very  fenfible  of  it.  — ^  I  want  to  alk  your 
advice :  I  want  to  entruft  you  with  all  my 

difficulties, You  will  inftruft  me  what  to 

do ;  you  will  comfort  me,  and  I  cannot  de- 
lay this  converfation,  for  my  fituation  is 
very  urgent ;  I  muft  decide,  and  your  opi- 
nion only  can  determine  me- 

Marchioness. 

There  is  no  refitting  you.  Well,  I  will 
write  to  my  Aunt:  the  telling  this  lie  is 
much  againft  the  grain  with  me,  I  cannot 
deny  it. 

Viscountess, 
•  Well,  fhe  fhall  never  know  it. 

Marchioness. 
That  is  impoflible,  for  I  am  fure  I  fhall 
confefs  it  to  her  to-morrow. 
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Viscountess. 

That  would  be  ifoolifll  indeed — Where  is 
your  writihg  deflc  ? 

Marchioness* 
Here  it  is. 

Vis-countess, 

Come,  my  heart,  write  away,  (^be  Mar^ 
cbionefs  Jits  down  and  writes ^  and  the  Vifcountefs 
looks  at  berfelf  in  the  glafs  and  adjufts  her  drefs,) 

How  my  head  is  tumbled  ! 1  muft  have 

the  feat  of  my  carriage  placed  ftill  lower.— 
My  heart,  do  you  like  the  colour  of  this 
gown  ? — I  think  it  is  not  lively — befides,  it 
is  but  indifferently  trimmed  —  however,  it 
was  made  by  Mademoifelle  Cartoon  :  O ! 
my  God,  now  I  fpeak  of  Cartoon,  how  could 
I  forget  to  tell  you  of  a  thing  which  really 
grieves  me  to  the  foul. 


Marchioness. 
Wh^t  is  it  ? 


Ff 
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Viscountess* 

You  know  my  fenfibility,  and  I  leave  yow 
to  judge  what  I  muft  feel.  You  remember 
what  I  told  you  this  morning  of  the  Baronefs; 
in  prefence  of  Mademoifclle  Cartoon. 

March  ion  ess. 

Yes,  of  her  having  lofl:  two  thouftnd  gui- 
neas at  Pharaoh. 

Viscountess. 

Well,  the  poor  Baronefs  owes  Mademoifellr 
Cartoon  a  good  deal  of  money.  Mademoi- 
fclle  Cartoon,  from  what  cfcapcd  me  in  the 
morning,  being  afraid  of  not  getting  pay- 
ment, went  to  the  Baronefs*s  relations,  and 
acquainted  them  with  the  whole  afFair.. 

Marchioness- 
That  was  terrible. 

Viscountess. 

To  compleat  the  misfortune,  the  Baronefs 
has  a  mother-in-law  who  plays  only  at  loto^ 
and  a  father-in-law  who  plays  at  nothing  bus 
6 
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chefs,  fo  that  her  fault  appears  to  be  an  un- 
pardonable offence.  The  family  have  held 
^council  upon  it;  they  have  talked  of  her 
abfenting  herfelf  for  a  couple  of  years ;  of 
fctting  out  for  her  old  houfe  in  the  country, 

and  fpending  two  Summers  there ; and  of 

Ibme  other  horrid  fchemes  which  I  Ihall  not 
mention,  for  it  ii^akes  one  ihudder  to  think 
of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Baronefs, 
in  defpair,  wrote  to  me,  and  acquainted  me 
with  this  cruel  hiftory. 

Marchioness^ 

And  did  fhe  know  that  you  was  the  caufe 
of  her  misfortune  ? 

Viscountess. 

Yes,  truly !  Mademoifelle  Cartoon  had  told 
it ;  fo  that  the  letter  pierced  me  to  the  foul. 
1  inftantly  went  to  the  Baronefs  to  prevail 
with  her  to  deny  it  to  her  family,  becaufe  I 
undertook  to  find  money  for  her  occafions  ; 
but  Ihe  had  made  a  compleat  confeflion,  fo 
that  we  could  not  execute  that  I'cheire. 
Then  1  went  to  her  mother-in-law ;  I  took 
the  fault  entirely  upon  myfelf ;  I  told  her 

Ffij 
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I  had  dragged  the  Baronefs  along  with  me 
againfl;  her  inclination,  and  that  I  alone  was 
the  caufe  of  her  guilt.  In  fliort,  I  fpoke 
with  fuch  eloquence  that  I  obtained  her  par- 
don. It  is  true  chat  the  Baronefs  is  not  to  be 
permitted  to  fee  me  again  ;  that  is  one  of  the 
articles  of  accommodation  ;  but  I  fubmit  to 
it  without  reluftance  fincc  it  fecures  her  peace. 

Marchioness. 
A  very  difagreeable  adventure  truly  ! 

Vis  countess. 
I  am  the  more  to  blame  for  having  men- 
tioned  it  in  prefenceof  Mademoifelle  Cartoon, 
as  I  knew  (he  was  acquainted  with  the  Baro- 
nefs, for  I  had  feen  her  at  her  houfe  twenty 
times ;  but  my  head  is  always  fo  occupied, 

fo  filled  with  bufinefs And  that  makes 

me  fo  conf ufed 

Marchioness. 

My  heart,  I  fuppofe  that  after  fuch  an 
accident,  you  will  give  up  Mademoifelle 
Cartoon. 

Viscountess. 
O  !  I  am  quite  mad  with  her.    To  be  furc 
Ihc  expofcd  me  in  a  molt  ftiocking  manner  -, 

6 
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but  wc  mull  be  juft  ;  there  is  none  but  ftie 
that  can  make  puffs,  and  trim  a  gown. 

Marchioness. 
Who  is  this  coming  to  interrupt  us  ? 

Viscountess. 
It  is  Juliet. 


^"W" 


SCENE     III. 

VISCOUNTESS,  MARCHIONESS, 

JULIET. 

Juliet. 

I  come  to  acquaint  your  Ladyfliip,  that 
Lady  Jemima  is  this  inftant  arrived,  and  is 
with  your  mother-in-law;  undoubtedly  fhe 
will  be  here  in  a  moment  to  fee  you  5  what 
mull  1  fay  to  her  ? 

Marchioness. 

In  that  cafe,  the  note  which  I  had  begun 
i$  ufclcfs.      You  fee,  my   heart,    we   mutl 

Ff  iij 
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renounce  our  projcft,  for  certainly  I  will  not 
order  my  door  to  be  fliut  againft  her. 

Viscountess. 

But  why  renounce  our  projeft?  Cannot 
you  fay  to  her  what  you  intended  to  write  ? 

Marchionbs3. 

To  tell  a  lie  in  fpeaking  is  much  more; 
di#icult« 

Viscountess, 

Such  cowardice !  when  one  is  determined 
to  do  it,  what  fignifies  the  manner  ?  I  can 
difcover  that  you  have  more  weakncfs  than 
fcruplcs  of  confcience.  Come,  come,  fhew 
yourfelf,  you  have  too  much  fpirit  to  be  fo 
irrefolute. 

Marchioness. 

But  my  Aunt  has  feen  your  carriage ;  hovr 
pan  I  tell  her  you  are  fick. 

Viscountess. 

« 

Go  down  to  your  mother-in-law,  and  tell 
her  I  fent  my  carriage  that  I  might  fee  you  the 
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fooner ;  nothing  can  be  more  (imple.     In  the 
onean  time^  I  will  renaaia  here  till  fhe  goes. 

Juliet  aftde* 
That  is  what  is  called  genius  and  inycntion. 

Viscountess. 
Come,  my  dear  friend,  don't  lofe  doie. 

Marchion  ess. 

Truly  on  this  occafion  I  give  you  a  ftrong 
proof  of  friendfliip. 

Viscountess. 

Think  only  how  happy  we  (hall  be  this 
evening;  to  be  able  to  fpeak  with  perfefl: 
freedom,  and  fure  of  not  being  interrupted  j 
-—but  make  hafte ;  come,  go  down 

Marchioness. 

My  heart,  how  you  abufe  my  attachment 
to  you  ! — Farewell  then;  for  I  find  1  muft 
always  conclude  by  doing  whatever  you 
pleafe. .    (She  goes  out. ) 

F  f  iiij 
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SCENE    IV. 
VISCOUNTESS,    JULIET. 

» 

Juliet  ajide. 
How  this  vexes  me!    {Aloud  to  the  Vif- 
couniefi.)     Docs   your  Ladyftiip  want  any 
thing  ? 

ViCOUNTESS. 

Ypur  company  only  Mrs.  Ju)iet  j  I  Ysrifli 
you  would  hot  go  away. 

Juliet. 

Your  Ladyftiip  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour. 

•   ■»  • 

Viscountess, 

ypu  Jove  yopr  miftrefs  very  much ;  that 
has  great  merit  in  my  eyes.— Ypu  was  bred 
up  with  her  ? 

J  U  L  J  5  T. 

Yes,  Madam,  I  owe  all  to  the  gpodnefs  of 
Lady  Jemima. 

Vl  SCOUNTESS. 

JL.ady  Jemima  is  a  moft  valqablc  perfon  — r 
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you  do  honour  to  her  cares.'*— You  was  an 
orphan,  I  believe  ? 

Juliet. 

No,  Madam,  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  have  a 
father  and  mother  whom  I  love,  and  who,  by 
their  virtues,  merit  all  my  afFedtion ;  the 
education  (fo  much  fuperior  to  my  condi- 
tion) which  I  have  received,  fo  far  from 
placing  them  at  a  greater  diftance  from  me, 
only  fhcws  mc  better  the  extent  of  my  duty 
ip  jthat  refpedt,  and  renders  fuch  agreeable 
ties,  as  dear  as  they  are  refpedtable  and  facrcd. 

Viscountess, 

How  good,    what    an   excellent  difpofi- 

tion It  is  very  droll,  (he  has  brought 

tears  in  my  eyes.  Now  I  fincercly  love  Lady 
Jemima,  who  has  taught  you  fuch  excellent 
principles. 

Juliet. 

They  depend  upon  the  natural  feelings, 
and  are  imprefled  on  every  heart ;  a  bad 
education  debafes  them,  while  a  good  one 
ferves  only  to  unfold  them. 
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T 

Viscountess.  , 

I  could  hear  her  the  whole  day  with  plca- 

fure. Truly,  Juliet,  you  fuqDrife  mc 

very  much  indeed. 1  really  fed  a  fincere 

friendlhip  for  hen— Juliet,  I  muft  embrace 
you. 

J  U  L  I  B  T. 

My  Lady 

Viscountess. 

She  is  charming  ! Such  a  gentle,  pru- 
dent manner and  fo  good  a  heart.—— 

Her  father  and  mother  muft  be  very  happy, 
—Truly  I  cannot  get  the  better  of  thofe 

tender  emotions  (he  has  occafioncd. Tell 

me,.  Juliet  •,  you  paffed  near  two  years  in  the 
country  with  Lady  Germain  :  You  muft  have 
been  a  great  comfort  to  her,  for  I  imagine 
that  fuch  a  retired  life  muft  be  very  me* 
lancholy. 

Juliet. 

My  Lady  was  very  happy  there ;  fhe  found 
none  but  fimple  pleafures,  but  they  are  fucb 
as  never  tire. 
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Viscountess. 

I  can  conceive  that 1  likewife  love  the 

country 1  naturally  like  rural  pleafures — 

Rivulets,  green  banks,  and  flowers  arc  de- 
lightful objedts ;  but  when  all  is  frozen, 
what  becomes  of  them  in  winter  ? 

Juliet. 

Mufic,  drawing  and  reading  employed  one 
part  of  the  day  -,  and  the  evenings,  my  Lady, 
furrounded  by  her  family,  neither  regretted 
the  entertainments,  balls,  nor  pleafures  of 
Paris. 

Viscountess. 

Nobody  can  be  more  amiable  than  Lady 
Germain,  but  (he  is  not  chearful. 

Juliet. 
She  was  at  that  time. 

Viscountess. 

Yes,  (he  had  no  care,  no  difquiet;    her 

health  was  better. She  is  greatly  changed 

this  laft  year,  I  am  in  pain  for  her 1  have 
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been  told  that  her  affairs  are  not  in  good 
order. 

J.U  L  I  E  T, 

You  are  mifinformed^  Madam ;  I  am  con* 
fident  they  are  in  the  bed  ftate.  My  Lady 
is  fo  reafonable  in  every  refpeft ! 

Viscountess, 

I  believe  fhe  is  much  indebted  to  your 
RQod  counfels. 

Juliet. 

I  never  had  an  opportunity  to  offer  her 
any ;   her  conduft  is  perfeft  in  every  refpeft. 

Viscountess  (with  empbafis.) 

She  certainly  is  a  charming  woman!— 

1  have  an  affeSlion  for  her- She  has  fome 

inclination  for  me. She  infpires  me  with 

fomething  fo  tender  and  affeiling^  that  it  may 
really  be  called  sipaj/ion-,  and  then  there  is  fuch 
a  conformity  in  our  difpofitions,  fuch  ^J^m- 
pathy  between  us,  that  it  is  impofTible  but  we 
fhould  love  one  another  to  diftra^ion. 
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Juliet  afide. 

Ay,  there  is  all  the  balderdalh  of  exag-» 
geration  and  fenfibility* 

Viscountess. 

But  don't  I  hear  a  carriage  going  out  of 
the  court. 

Juliet. 

Probably  Lady  Jemima  is  going. 

Viscountess. 

Go,   I  pray  you,    my  dear  Juliet,  and 

enquire. — 

Juliet. 

Here  comes  my  Lady. 

Viscountess. 
The  vifit  has  not  been  long. 
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SCENE    V. 

VISCOUNTESS,  MARCHIONESS, 

JULIET. 

Viscountess, 
Well,  how  have  you  managed  ? 

Marchioness  /;i  a  melancholy  voice. 

Juft  as  we  agreed  ;  I  delivered  the  whole 
ftory  as  it  was  compofed  by  you  -,  my  Aunt 
feemed  to  believe  it  from  the  firft  word ;  flic 
afked  me  no  queftions,  and  immediately  de- 
parted. 

Viscountess. 

That  is  charming;    we  Ihall  fpend  the 

evening  delightfully. I  ftill  have  fomc 

bufinefs  which  muft  be  finifhed;  I  muft 
leave  you  at  prefent,  but  I  will  be  back  be- 
times.    Adieu,  my  dear. Ajjropos,  do 

you  know  1  love  Juliet  exccflively ;  we  have 
had  a  very  ferious  converfation 1  am  de- 
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lighted  with  her ;  I  envy  your  happinefs  in 
having  fuch  an  amiable  perfon  with  you.— — 
Sec  how  flie  blulbes -She  is  good,  intelli- 
gent and  modeft ;  fhe  is  not  deficient  in  any 
one  good  quality.—-— 

Marchioness. 

Notwithftanding  what  you  have  feen,  you 
may  be  afTured  it  will  require  more  than 
one  day  to  know,  and  put  a  true  value  on  alt 
her  good  qualities. 

Viscountess. 

I  very  willingly  believe  whatever  can  be 
laid  to  her  advantage  -— -  But  I  muft  tear 
myfelf  from  hence. 

Marchioness. 
"Where  are  you  going  ? 

ViSCOUNTES  s. 

I  am  going  among  the  Shops ;  will  you  go 
with  me  ? 

Marchioness. 
No,  my  head  achs  fo,.  I  can't  go. 
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Viscountess. 

And  I  am  quite  worn  out  with  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  day And  then,  what  a  day 

I  am  to  have  to-morrow — —At  mid-day  our 
experiments  on   fixed  air;    at  one  o*clock 

the  horfe-race from  thence  to  the  French 

Academy,  to  hear  the  difcourfe  of  admif- 
iion  ;  and  then  to  fee  the  dogs  daiice ;  and 
then  to  Verfailles 1  really  cannot  con- 
ceive, with  my  delicate  and  indifferent 
health,  and  the  feeble  ftate  of  my  nerves, 
how  I  have  ftrength  to  lead  fuch  a  life. 

Marchioness. 

It  feems  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  fince  yoo 
liave  adopted  it. 

Viscountess. 

No— ^it  is  becaufe  I  am  exceflively  com- 

plaifant for  I  am  naturally  indolent.     Sir 

George  Herbert,  fpeaking  of  me,  faid,  that 
I  had  no  vivacity,  except  irf  my  imagination, 
or  energy^  but  in  my  charafter.  It  is  pcr- 
fe<aiy  true,  and  defcribes  me  exadly,  I  love 
tranquility,  calm,  and  recoUeftion :  what  a 
delicious  thing  is  repofc  \ But  who  can 
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follow  their  own  inclinations  ? (She  look/ 

at  her  wanb.J  My  God !  'tis  a  quarter  paft 
fix.  Adieu,  my  dear  Friend ;  I  ihall  be  here 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  at  lateft.  (Sbe  embraces 
ber^  and  moves  fome  fteps  t(^  go  oitt.)  O  !  I  for- 
got  My  dear  life,  who  is  it  that  makes 

your  chamberlouques  ? 

Juliet* 
Mrs«  Bertrand,  my  Lady. 

Viscountess* 

Be  fo  godd,  Juliet,  as  to  fend  her  to  me— « 
and  when  I  come  back  prefently,  I  will  un^ 

drefs,   and  you  Ihall  lend  me  one. Ah ! 

there  is  no  happinefs  in  life  without  a  cham- 

berlouque. Adieu,  my  little  heart.   (Sb^ 

embraces  tbe  Matclnonefs  again^  and  fben  goes 

9Ut.) 


Gg 
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SCENE    VI. 

MARCHIONESS,   JULIET.      , 

Juliet,  after  a  fixrt  filence^  during  which  the 
Marcbionefs  feems  deep  in  thought. 

You  are  penfivc,  my  Lady ;  what  a  pity, 
your  inattention  has  made  you  lofe  a  fine  cii- 
confiium  on  cbamberlouques,  aad  a  perfc£t 
definition  of  happinefs. 

Marchioness  j5>^j)t/;2^  to  herfelf. 

I  am  perfuaded  my  Aunt  muft  have  ob- 
ferved  that  I  was  telling  a  lie ;  Ihe  could  not 

fail  to  fee  it  in  my  countenance 1  am  ex-. 

ceedingly  vexed  at  it ;  how   I  am  thwarted, 

affllAcd   anci    unfortunate. Eveiy   thing 

unites  to  diftrcfs  me  to-day.  Returning  from 
my  mother-in-law,  I  met  that  poor  woman 
in  the  outer  room  j  Ihe  threw  herfelf  at  my 
feet  with  her  children  ;  ftie  made  me  very 

unhappy 1  dcfircd  her  to  wait Juliet,  I 

abfolutely  muft  aflift  her. 
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Juliet. 

fiut,  my  Lady,  it  requires  fiye-and-twenty 
guineas,  and  if  (he  cannot  have  that  fum  this 
evciiing,  her  hufband  will  be  draped  to 
prifon  to-morrow  by  day-break. 

Marchioness  untying;  her  necklace. 

Well,  go  and  fell  this  heaft  of  diamonds  j 
it  coft  fixty  guineas;  you  will  eafily  get 
twenty.     Go,  and  do  not  loie  a  moment. 

Juliet. 
But,  Madam^  I  do  not  know  a  jeweller— 

Marchioness  with  impatience. 

Give  it,  give  it  me,  I  wijl  gp  myfelf- 
Order  the  horfes  to  be  put  to— — 


Juliet. 

Your  coachman  is  not  in  the  way  t  Your 
Ladylhip  faid  you  would  not  go  out :  befides 
this  is  a  holiday,  and  all  the  (hops  are  (hut. 

Marchioness  in  a  faffion. 

The  true  difficulty  is  your  want  of  zeal— 
You  do  nothing  but  fay  feverc  things  to  me — 

Ggij 
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to  afflid  me,  to  make  me  fcnfible  how  much 
I  am  to  be  pitied.  Rcafonings,  peevilhncfs, 
find  rudenefs,  are  what  you  call  proofs  of 
attachment.— I  won*t  have  any  more  lee- 

tunings ;  I  will  have  no  anfwers. If  it  is 

not  agreeable  to  you,  I  don't  keep  you,  you 
arc  your  own  miftrefs. 

Juliet. 

No,  I  am  not  •,  your  Aunt  Lady  Jemima 
placed  me  with  you,  and  in  return  for  all  her 
favours,  defired  that  I  would  remam.  I  muft 
bear  your  anger,  your  injuftice,  and  even  your 
hatred,  without  having  the  refourcc  of  a 
common  fcrvant,  that  of  quitting  your  fervice. 
I  can  indeed  avoid  coming  into  your  prefcnce 
till  you  fend  for  me — but  before  I  can  leave 
your  houfe,  your  Ladyfhip  muft  give  mc  a 
formal  difmiffion.     (She  goes  out.) 
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SCENE    VII. 

MARCHIONESS,    ahm. 

(She  drops  into  a  chair :  After  a  fljort  Jilence ) 

How  fevere  thofe  reproaches  ftie  has  juft 

now  uttered What !  infult  a  perfon  who 

has  confecrated  her  life  to  me — abufc  her  for 
her  fituation,  for  her  attachment Attach- 
ment !  May  I  flatter  myfelf  with  the  thought 
that  I  can  infpire  any.  Alas  !  'tis  only  that 
which  (he  owes  to  my  Aunt  detains  her  with 
mc — Did  (he  not  tell  me  fo  ?  She  loved  m? 
formerly  for  my  own  fake. — But  how  Ihall 
we  prcfcrve  the  affedlions  of  people  about 
us,  if  we  no  longer  prcferve  thofe  virtues  by 

which  they  were  attached What  an  op- 

preffive  rcfledtion ! -In  Ihort,  I  no  longer 

have  any  one  to  whom  I  can  communicate 
my  diftrefs.  My  Aunt !  I  have  defpifcd  her 
counfels ;  I  have  betrayed  her  hopes — I  may 
(till  have  recourfe  to  her  pity  \  but  I  woul4 
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owe  nothing  to  her,  but  from  her  affeftion ; 
and  I  have  defervcd  to  lofe  it  irrecoverably. 
*^A4id  (he  who  has  hitherto  been  a  moft 
amiable  a  moft  indulgent  friend — whet  wilL 
Ihe  think  at  her  return  ?  How  can  I  ftand  her 
prefence  and  her  juft  reproaches ;  and  how 
can  I  fupport  life  without  her  efteem  ? — Good 
heaven  !  into  what  an  abyfs  have  I  fallen  ?— 
My  true,  my  only  friends  withdraw  from  me; 
I  am  forfaken  ;  and  what  have  I  remaining 
but  frivolous  conneftiorts  that  ferve  to  lead 
me  aftray.  — I  feel  as  if  I  were  alone  ih  the 
world  :  every  thing  feertss  to  come  upon  me 
at  once,  to  opprefs  me  and  drive  me  to  dc- 
fpair.     (She  falls  back  upon  hdr  chair.  J 
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SCENE    VIII. 

Marchioness,  a  valet. 

MaRCHI0N£SS. 

Some  one  comes — let  me,  if  poflible,  con- 
ceal the  dreadful  diforder  I  am  in  at  prefent. — 
(She  ri/esj    What  do  you  want  ? 
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Va  let. 
Here  are  fomc  letters,  my  Lady,  by  the 
Pcnny-Poft.  • 

Marchioness  hreah  them  open  and  reads. 

(Aftde.) 

Here  are  three  Crcfditors  whom  I  had  for- 
gotten.-^Complaincs  too,  and  tbrcatnings, — 
What,  humiliations  \^('To  the  Falel.)  What, 
ftopj  you  ^ — Leave  me. 

Va  LET. 
My  Lady- it  is,  that— 

Marchioness.   , 
What? 

.     .  Va  l  3j  t. 

It  13  that 1  wifli  your  Ladyfhip  would 

be  lb  good  as  to  pay  me  ibmething  in  ad« 
vance  upon  my  accompts. 

Marchioness. 
It  is  impoilible  at  prefcnt. 

Valet. 

As  your  Ladylhip  has  juft  now  given  five 

G«  •  •• 
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and  twenty  guineas  to   the  woman  whofe 
houfc  was  burnt,  I  imagined 

Marchioness. 

Who  I  ? — I  have  not  given  her  any  thing  j 
unhappily  I  cannot  alDft  her. 

Va  let. 

Your  Ladyfhip  may  fay  what  you  think' 
proper ;  but  the  woman  is  only  this  inftanc 
gone  •,  fhe  informed  me  of  your  LadyOiip's 
generofxty,  and  (hewed  me  the  money. 

Marchioness. 
How  is  this  ? — But  it  is  not  true* 

Va  let. 

She  did  fay  that  your  Ladyftiip  defired  it 
might  not  be  known  ;  but  fhe  entruft^  the 
fccret  with  Peter  and  I. 

Marchioness. 

O  heavens !  what  is  this  I  perceive !— Call 
Juliet  hither. 

Va  let. 

Yes,  Madam Here  is  my  accompt ;  I 

increat  your  Ladyfliip  will  caft  an  eye  over 
6 
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it,  and  remember  I  have  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, and  that  I  am  their  only  refource. 

Marchioness. 

I  will  attend  to  it  I  proroife  you-;  but  go 
and  find  Juliet,  and  bid  her  come  to  me  in« 
ftaatly;  go.  (TbeVakt  gees  out.)  Juliet- 
yes  Juliet  is  capable  of  it. Good  God! 

and  at  the  very  inftant  that  I  behave  to  her 

with  fuch  injufticc Ah  !    how  I  long  to 

repair  my  fault ! But  Ihe  does  not  come, 

I  muft  go  to  her 1  believe  I  hear  her 

It  is  fhe. 


^^ 


SCENE    IX. 
MARCHIONESS,  JULIET. 

Marchioness. 

Juliet,  you  have  aiHfted  that  poor  woman 
in  my  name  j  you  have  ftript  yourlclf  of  all 
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you  hady  to  fave  mefrom  tke  grief  and  fikUie 
of  abandoning  her  in  her  misforcuncs. 

Juliet. 

My  God,  Madam,  who  told  you  fb  ? 

•       » •  •  »  .  .  • 

'MarchiOnbss  emhrmng  her  with  tranj^rt. 

I  have  difcovef'd  you  ;  my  heart  at  feaft 
is  capable  of  knowing  and  valuing  yours. 

Juliet. 

What  I  did  is  very  fimple ;  1  had  tjic  mo- 
ney, my  father  and  mother  could  do  without 
it ;  I  gave  it  as  from  you  to  the  woman,  but 
added,  that  it  was  your  defire,  fhe  would 
not  mention  it  to  any  one. 

Marchioness. 

So,  Juliet,  you  expefted  to  conceal  from 
me  fuch  a  juft  caufe  of  gratitude-— AH !  of 
what  happinefs  did  you  attempt  to  deprive 
me Tho*  I  muft  not  afcribc  fuch  a  gene- 
rous liffefl:ing  deed  to  your  friendlhip  for  me; 
tho'  you  have  told  me,  Juliet,  that  the  folc 
motive  of  all  your  aftions  is  your  attachment 
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to  my  aunt ;  I  do  not  love  you  lefs— — and 
I  am  not  kfs  fendble  to  the  pleafure  of  ad* 
miring  your  virtues. 

Juliet, 

Ah,  Madam,  my  zeal  may  be  fometimes 
ra(h  and  indifcreet ;  I  am  fenfible  of  it,  I 
own  it ;  but  I  flattered  myfelf  with  the  hope 
that  the  caufe  which  produced  it,  was  fo  well 
known  to  you,  that  you  would  dill  deign  to 
excufe  it.  No,  Madam,  I  dare  fay  when 
you  feemed  to  doubt  my  heart,  you  was  not 
fincere.  No,  I  can  never  perfuade  myfelf 
that  you  are  capable  of  fuch  injuflice. 

Marchioness  wiib  the  moft  affeSing  teu^ 

demefs. 

Juliet,  my  dear  Juliet ! You  ftill  love 

me  then  ? 

J  U  L  I  B  T. 

Love  you  ! Ah,  Madam,  fince  you  al- 
low me  to  make  ufe  of  the  cxprefTion,  I  love 
you  as  one  ought  to  love  a  benefadrefs,  a 
filter,  and  the  objed  of  the  chief  affedion 
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of  my  foul.  Think  only.  Madam,  that  we 
are  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  I  have 
loved  you  fifteen.  Every  thing  that  affeds 
you,  becomes  perfonal  to  me  •,  your  griefs  arc 
mine  j  I  am  proud  of  your  fuccefs,  or 
grieved  at  your  faults,  becaufc  all,  my  hap- 
pinefs  depends  upon  your  condu6t,  and  your 
reputation.  Being  deftined  from  my  infancy 
to  confecrate  my  life  to  you,  owing  every 
thing  to  your  family  and  to  your  goodnefs, 
can  I,  my  Lady,  have  any  other  fentiments, 
without  the  moft  dreadful  ingratitude  ? 

Marchioness  embracing  her. 

Ah  !    why  am   I   not  worthy  of  fuch  a 

friend  ! Forgive  me  my  faults,  my  a&s 

of  injuftice,  I  deteft  them.  Ah  !  Juliet, 
difquiet  and  vexation  have  cruelly  changed 

my  temper  ;   I  am  but  too  fenfible  of  it 

My  fituation  opprefles  me,  I  own  it :  I  fee 
no  remedy  for  it,  and  my  courage  forfakes 
me. . 

Juliet. 
Irrefolution  and  weaknefs  aggravate  every 
evil.     For  more  than  fix  months,  Madam, 
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you  have  been  repenting,  and  forniing  a  pro- 
ject of  putting  your  affairs  in  order^  without 
having  refolution  to  carry  fo  laudable  a  de- 
fign  into  execution.  At  firft,  the  means  were 
more  cafy,  but  the  longer  you  hefitate,  the 
greater  are  the  difficulties. 

Marchioness. 

But  how  fliall  I  unravel  the  chaos  in  which 
my  affairs  are  now  involved  ?  Where  can  I 
begin  ? 

Juliet. 
By  knowing  exaftly  the  ftate  of  your  debts. 

Marchioness. 

O,  I  Ihall  know  that  this  day ;  I  have  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  perfon  to  whom  I  gave 
that  examination  in  charge ;  he  informs  me 
he  will  come  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock  to 
give  me  his  anfwer. 

Juliet. 
But,  Madam,  about  how  much  do  yoy 
fuppofe  you  are  in  debt  ? 

Marchioness. 
Ah  I  I  am  much  afraid  that  my  debts 
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amount  almoft  to  two  thoufand  pounds.  lo 
ihort,  I  fiiall  make  a  total  reformation ;  I 
lhall  give  up  my  allowance ;  I  can  forego  it 
all. «-.-«««  Ah!  may  I  atone  for  my  faults  at 
that  price  i- 


npw» 


Juliet. 

You  are  to  know  the  ftate  of  your  affairs 
this  evening  at  eight  o'clock ;  but,  Madam» 
you  arc  to  be  with  the  Vifcountefs. 

Marchioness. 

What  can  I  do  to  be  rid  of  her  ?  She 
will  wifli  to  fit  up  late ;  and  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  my  mind  this  tete-a-tete  will  diftrefs 
me.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  write  to  her, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  me  to  receive  hen 

Juliet. 
That  cannot  be ;  Ihe  will  not  be  rcfufcd. 

Marchioness  warmly. 

It  is  cruel,  however,  to  be  importuned  to 
fuch  excefs  by  a  pcrfon  one  does  not  love  ^ 
or  at  leaft  who  is  fuch  a  triflino:  charafter 
that  ihe  cannot  infpirc  any  very  tender  fen- 
tuneot. 
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Juliet, 

Whom  one  does  not  love  — —  It  is  your 

own  exprcflion,    it  efcapcd  you But, 

however,  (he  will  force  hcrfclf  upon  you,  and 

indeed  fhe  is  authorifcd  fo  to  do. There 

is  the  inconvenience  of  giving  all  the  rights 
of  friendfhip  to  a  per/on  whom  one  does  not  love. 
By  the  tenor  of  your  conduft,  you  have 
formed  an  engagement  with  her,  and  like- 
wife  with  the  world,  from  which  you  cannot 
fuddenly  withdraw  yourfclf  without  being 
accufed  of  inconfiftency,  and  improper  con- 
duft.  You  cannot  poffibly  break  with  her ; 
you  muft  draw  off  by  degrees. 

Marchioness. 
How  could  I  form  fuch  a  connedtion  ! 

Juliet. 

Neither  of  you  love  one  another;  time 
will  ealily  difengage  you.  But  to  return  to 
your  affairs  -,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  my 
Lady,  I  will  manage  them  in  your  ftead  ^ 
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I  will  lee  your  man  of  bufinefs,  and  after 
Lady  Dormer  goes  away  I  will  give  you  an 
account  of  our  converfation. 

Marchioness. 

With  all  my  heart.     I  will  go  and  look 
for  fomc  papers  which  I  forgot  to  fend  to 

him,  and  which  you  can  deliver 1  am 

afraid  to  hear  what  he  will  tell  you  ! Da 

not  mention  it  to  me,  my  dear  Juliet,  till 
the  Vifcountefs  goes  away,  for  if  it  be  pof- 
fible  I  wifli  to  conceal  thofe  troubles  from 
her,  which  I  can  communicate  to  nobody 
but  you.  Talk  with  this  man,  my  dear 
Juliet,  and  tell  him,  that  if  he  can  extricate 
me  from  this  dreadful  labyrinth,  without  its 
conning  to  the  ears  of  my  hufband  or  aunt, 
I  Ihall  owe  him  more  than  life,  for'  I  fhall 
owe  to  him  the  faving  my  honour.  He  has 
given  me  this  hope,  if  my  debts  do  not  ex- 
ceed two  thoufand  pounds ;  and  I  pray  you 
to  remind  him  of  it. 

Juliet. 

I  (hall  forget  nothing  you  defire,  my  Lady» 
you  may  depend  upon  it. 


1 

1 
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Marchioness. 
Repeat  to  him,  that  I  will  give  up  my  al- 
lowance for  the  neceffary  time,  ancf  will  enter 
into  an  engagement  for  that  purpofe.  He 
lies  under  great  obligations  to  my  family  j 
make  him  fenfible  of  that;  in  fliort,*tcll  hi^^ 
that  he  is  my  only  hope,  and  laft  refource. 

J  ir  L  I  E  T. 

Is  it  poflible,  my  Lady,  that  you  can  have 
recourfe  to  a  Stranger  when  you  have  an 
Aunt? 

Marchioniss. 
I  only  defire  that  this  ftranger  will  lend  me 
part  of  the  money  for  which  I  have  occafion 
at  prefent^  and  I  will  pay  the  intcrcft.  This 
fum,  after  all,  will  not  be  very  confiderable) 
for  fevcral  of  my  creditors  will  give  me  time« 

Juliet. 

I  very  well  believe  it ;  they  have  robbed 
you  fufficiently  for  that*  You  have  never 
examined  nor  (topped  an  account ;  you  know 
the  price  of  nothing ;  you  have  bought  every 
thing  upon  credit:  thefe  are  the  principal 

H  h 
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caufes  of  your  prefent  embarraflmcnt.  But 
let  us  talk  no  more  of  that ;  let  us  forget  the 
paft,  and  think  only  of  what  is  to  come. 

Marchioness. 

Ah !  if  I  can  pay  my  debts,  do  you  imagine, 
Juliet,  that  I  Ihall  ever  contract  new  ones. 

Juliet. 

If  I  believed,  Madam,  that  you  could.be 
capable  of  fuch  mifconduft  after  the  leflbn 
you  have  received,  I  muft  look  upon  you  as 
mod  extravagant  and  contemptible:  Judge 
then  if  I  can  entertain  any  fuch  thought. 

ff 

Marchioness. 

Ah  Juliet !  you  fee  into  the  very  bottom 

of  my  heart when  we  have  fecn  the  whole 

extent  of  our  faults,  arid  fincerely  lamented 
them,  it  is  impofiiblc  ever  to  relapfe.  But  let 
us  lofe  no  time  •,  before  the  Vifcountefs  re- 
turns we  muft  look  for  thefe  papers. 

Come,  my  dear  Juliet,  {ft>e  takes  her  under  the 
arm)  into  my  clofet.    Come.    CThtygo  oui). 

End  of  the  Second  AR. 
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J.  I  * 


ACT      IIL 


SCENE     I* 

J  u  L  I  c  T   akme^ 
Three  thoufand  five  hundred  poundsi' 


She  owes  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds!—^ — Good  heavens  I  what  a  date 
would  fhe  be  in  at  prefent,  if  (he  was  ac- 
quainted with  this  afflicting  news  I  This 
man,  upon  whom  fhe  has  fuch  dependance^ 
I  have  found  fo  cold  and  unfeeling— —*In 
ihort,  I  have  written  the  fad  detail  to  Lady 
Jemima,  of  whofe  generofity  I  have  not  the 
lead  doubt ;  but  the  moft  part  of  the  debts 
are  already  due,  and  I  don't  know  if  (he  can 

fatisfy  thefe  demands* My  unhappy  mi- 

ftrefs,  to  what  a  precipice  has  (he  hurried 
herfelf ! Her  fltuation  makes  her  a  thou- 
fand times  more  dear  to  me.  When  (he  was 
happy,  I  was  far  from  knowing  the  full  farce 
of  that  affedtion  by  which  I  am  attached  to 

Hh  ij 
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her! She  fufpcfts  nothing  as  yet,  and 

fups  in  tranquility  tvith  the  Vifcourttels. 
Since  the  diftreffing  converfation,  I  have  feen 
her  but  one  moment ;  and  I  had  compofed 
n)y  countenance  (o  well,  that  far  from  dif- 
covering  any  thing  grievous,  I  thought  I 
could  obfervc  fhe  had  conceived  good  hopes* 
Her  Aunt,  her  moft  rcfpc6table  Aunt,  will 

not  abandon  her,  I  arti  tertain.^- But,  three 

thoufandfive  hundred  pounds! — has  Ihc  fo 
much  ?i*— ^If  ir  rrtliflr  be  fought  for,  ihd  Ihe 
be  bbfiged  to  have  recourfc  to  men  of  bufi- 
nds,  the  fecret  will  be  divulged  ;  and  its  be- 
ing known,  is  all  that  I  dread  ! 1  think  I 

hear  fomebody  coming.  O  heaven !  *tis  my 
Lady.  — —  I  expeft  Lady  Jemima's  anfwer ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  diffemble  if 
poflible. 


mmm^mmfmm 


SCENE       II. 

MARCHIONESS,    JULIET. 

.'MARCHIpNESS. 

"'"The  Vifcountefs  is  writing  a  note  in  my 
cliambcr,  'and  1  have  feized  the  moment  to 
fpeak  a  vord  with  you,  my  dear  Juliet :  I 
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won't  a(k  you  any  queftions but  when  I 

faw  you  juft  now,  ydiiTiad  a  look  of  fatis- 
iadioa* 

Juliet. 

For  God's  fake.  Madam,  do  not  let  the 
Vifcountcfs  fee  that  you  have  the  leaft  tFou- 
ble  or  anxiety,  I  intreat  you  :  you  know  how 
exceflively  indifcrcct  flie  is.     Be  miftrefs  of 

yourfelf,  and  don't  be  caft  down, (She 

takes  her  by  the  band^  and  kijfes  it).  My  dear 
Miftrefs!— — Ah  Madam,  cxcufc  me!  — 
(Afide).    I  cannot  conceal  my  grief ! 

MxEqHI.ONZSS. 

Juliet — -you  arc  in  tears  \ Ah,  V  am 

ruinpd  !  —  there  is  no  refource  ^  I  fee  it 
jplainly. 

Juliet. 

What  have  I  faid  then  ? But,  Madam, 

•  •  • 

don't  be  afraid,  you  need  not  defpair — no, 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  this  very  day 
will  put  an  end  to  your  diftrcfc,  \  hope— I 
am  even  certain  of  it. 

•   '    '  •       H  h  iij 
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Marchioness. 

Is  it  pofliblc? But  why  thcfc  tears 

then  ? 

Juliet. 

It  was  a  moment  of  tendernefs  which  I 

could  not  rcprcfs but  I  fwcar  to  you  I 

am  fatisficd yes,  I  am. 

Marchioness. 
You  would  not  deceive  me  ? 

Juliet  a/tie. 

Alas  ! (alottd).   All  that  I  can  tell  you 

is,  that  I  am  not  as  yet  perfeftly  informed  of 
your  affairs ;  the  man  to  whom  you  gave  it 
in  charge,  has  not  been  able  to  examine 
them  entirely.  I  have  given  him  yogr  pa- 
pers, and  to-morrow  morning  you  (hall  have 
a  final  pofitive  anfwer. 

Marchioness. 
But  at  legft  he  has  given  you  fome  hope  ? 
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Juliet. 
I  have  a  great  deal,  and  I  believe  very  well 


founded.^ 


Marchioness. 
Ah !  Juliet,  you  reftore  me  to  life, 

Juliet. 

Rcfumc  your  gaiety,  then,  that  the  Vif- 
countefs  may  have  no  fufpicion ;  I  pray  you, 
my  Lady,  let  her  fee  no  change  in  your  be- 
haviour.——Secrecy  is  fo  eflential. 

Marchioness. 

I  will  reftrain  myfelf,  I  promife  you ;  but 
it  is  very  difficult.— ^— Now  that  my  eyes  are 
open,  if  you  knew  how  troublefome  I  find 
her  *,   how  foolilh,  infignificant,  and  ridicu* 

lous  (he  appears  to  me and  as  I  plainly 

iee  flic  never  loved  me ! But  hulh—  I 

think  I  hear  her. 

Juliet. 

Yes,  'tis  (he. 

H  h  iiij 
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»   ifcl      M 


i!CZ?Z3l 


S  C  fi  K  E    in, 

VISCOUNTESS    drefed  in  a  chamberlouqui^ 

MARCHIONESS,    JULIET. 

Viscountess  to  the  Marcbionefs. 

I  have  written  my  note.  My  dear  Juliet, 
I  pray  you,  will  you  be  fo  good  as  to  go  and 
look  for  my  knotting  bag,  which  I  have  left 
within. 

Marchioness. 
And  mine  too. 

Juliet, 
Yes,  my  Lady.    (Sb^  g/^s  out.) 

,  ,        Viscountess. 
I  am  fo,  very  aftive,  that  it  is  impoflible 

for  me  tp  remain  one  moment  idle. How 

I  pity  people  who  cannot  employ  themfclvcsj 
occupation  has  fo  many  attraftions.  — —  I 
was  very  fenfiblcof  itiaftTummer;  I  made 
a  delightful  excurfion  into  the  country  i 
where  wp  led  a  mod  delicious  life— —mild 
fimple.— —  We  never  went  to  bed  till 
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three  in  the  morning.  The  evening  toilet 
was  a  little  tirefome,  for  we  drefled  as  if  we 
had  been  in  Paris;  but,  in  other  refpeds^ 

there  was  liberty,  gaiety and  play 

ruinous  to  be  fure ;  bat  I  won  two  hundred 
guineas )  ■  and  then  delightful  readings 
after  mid*day,  while  we  were  knotting.— ->« 
O  it  was  charming. 

Marchiokkss. 
What  work  was  read  to  you  ? 

Viscountess. 

I  do  not  very  well  remember.— —I  think 
however  it  was  a  romance— —a  moral,  phi- 
lofophical  romance ;  for  now-a-days  the  ie- 
cret  has  been  found  to  introduce  philofophy 
in    the  moft    trifling  works.  —  What  a 

charming  age  is  the  prefent ! Only  men- 

tion  Philofophy  and  Mctaphyfics  to  our  mo- 
thers  and  mothers-in-law,  and  you  will  iee 

how  they  will  look. Ha !    here  are  our 

work-bags. Come,  let  us  fit  down  to  work. 

(Julitt  draws  chairs.) 

MaRCHI0NBS9» 

A  fmall  table. 
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Viscountess, 
There,  place  it  between  us. 

Marchioness. 
My  heart,  here  is  your  bag.  {l^bcffit  down.) 

Viscountess. 
What  an  evening  we  Ihall  pafs;  that  I 
could  but  in  this  manner  dedicate  all  my 
evenings  to  friendlhip  ! — (She  reaches  out  her 
band  to  the  Marcbionefs.)  I  have  a  terrible 
pain  in  my  ftomach.     (Sbe yawns.) 

Marchioness. 
And  fo  have  I.     (Sbe yawns.) 

» 

Juliet  ajide. 

This  delightful  evening  begins  very  lively. 
But  chat  is  always  the  way. 

March  ioness.  * 
Juliet,  you  need  not  (lay.   (Juliet  goes  out. 
Jfter  a  long  filence  tbe  Marcbionefs  continues.) 
My  heart,  have  you  any  thick  gold  ? 

*  The  two  Friends^  daring  (he  whole  of  this  Scene, 
ihould  have  the  appearance  of  being  tired,  aqd  the 
greatefl  liftleiTnefs :  they  fhould  fpeak  in  a  cold  flow 
fiian^er,  and  without  attention^ 
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Viscountess, 

Certainly,  upon  the  gold  bobbins :  I  never 
net  any  other.  Will  you  have  a  Fagot? 
Come,  I  will  give  you  one;  there  is  no- 
thing I  like  fo  much  as  making  a  fagot. 
(After  a  hmg  Jilence.)  Do  you  go  in  the 
traineaux  on  Tuefday  ? 

Marchioness. 
I  believe  not.    Do  you  go  ? 

Viscountess. 

My  God,  yes,  I  fliall  go,  and  on  Thurf- 
day  too — What  vexes  me  mortally  is,  that  I 
am  exceffivcly  chilly  ! 

Marchioness  after  a  kngftknce. 
What  o'clock  is  it? 

Viscountess. 

> 

I  have  no  idea (She  yawns.)    Time 

feems  to  me  to  pafs  fo  quickly  when  we  are 
tc^then 

M  A  R  CH  lONEss  j^imm,  then  looks  at  berwatcb. 
How  is  this  I  it  is  not  eleven  o'clock  ! 
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Viscountess. 

That  is  not  poflTible ;  it  is  more  than  an 
hour  fince  wc  fuppcd.  (She  looks  at  her 
v)atcb.)  Three  quarters  pad  ten,  that  is 
all. 

Marchioness. 
At  what  o'clock  did  you  order  yoiir  car* 
riage  ? 

'Viscountess, 
Atone. 

Marchioness  ajide. 
O  heavens ! What  obftruftions  ?    , 


Viscountess.' 

But  my  Coachman  is  fo  inattentive,  that 
I  will  engage  he  won't  be  here  before  two. 

Marchioness  afidi^  * 
That  is  agreeable. 

y  I  ac  O  U  NT  ES  s.   *    . 

Whj^t  is  the  Sx^m<\  with  you,  my  heart } 
You  feem  to  be  in  pain.  . .  •• 

:    M  A  R^  H.I  ON  ESS.  '. 

Yes,  my  headach  is -grown  much  woriei 
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And  netting  gives  me  a  pain  in  my  eyes. 

*1  have  fuch  uneafineft  in  my  limbs . 

Tbey  bofb  rife. 


mmm 


S  C  E  N  E    IV. 

JULIET,  VISCOUNTESS,  MAR- 
CHIONESS. 

Juliet  io  the  Vifcauntefs. 
Madam • 

Viscountess. 
Wh«  is  the  matter,  Juliet  ? 

Juliet. 
There  is  a  perfon  within  who  defires  to 
fpeak  with  your  Ladyfhip. 

Viscountess. 
With  me  ? 

Juliet. 
Yes,  Madam. 

Vl  SCOU  NTESS. 

At  this  hour;    it  is  very  extraordijiary. 
Well,  I  will  go  and  fee  who  it  is. 
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S  C  E  N  E    V. 

MARCHIONESS,    JULIET. 


M  A  RCMIOKESS. 

I  (hall  have  one  moment's  breathing,  how« 


ever Ah  t  I  am  worn  out : 


Juliet* 
I  forefaw  that  your  converfation  would  be 
very  languid. 

Marchioness. 
And    the    defire  of   remaining   till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  net,  without  (peak- 
ing a  word,  is  truly  inconceivable, 

^  Juliet. 

« 

By  fitting  up  fo  late,  (he  won't  rife  to- 
morrow till  mid-day  ^  dinner  and  drefTmg  will 
employ  her  till  it  is  time  to  go  to  fome  of 
the  public  entertainments,  and  then  it  will 
be  a  day  over  —  If  (he  went  to  bed  betimes, 
what  could  (he  do  with  her  mornings  ? 
^6  ^ 
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Marchioness. 

Is  that  living And  with  all  this,  fhe 

has  fuch  a  levity !  She  had,  (he  told  me  fome 
time  ago,  things  of  the  greateft  importance 
to  communicate  to  me,  to  a(k  my  advice, 
and  this  evening  (he  has  totally  forgotten  her 
troubles  and  vexations^  of  which  (he  was  fo  im* 
patient  to  give  me  the  detail. 

Juliet. 
And  you  have  not  reminded  her  ? 

Marchioness. 

I  was  careful  not  to  do  that ;  for  after  all, 
her  lilence  is  more  agreeable  to  me  than  her 
converfation. 

Juliet. 

Here  (he  comes.  She  feems  to  have  a  look 
of  buflnefs;  I  muft  go-,  (he  certainly  has  a- 
fccrct  now  to  tell  you.     (She  gees  out.) 
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■■■■^■■■■■■■ipBaaHMaMHaii 


SCENE    VI. 

VISCOUNTESS,  MARCHIONESS. 

Viscountess. 

Ah  !    my  heart,  I  am  in  fuch  trouble  and 
agitation. 

Mauchiokbss.   . 
What  has  happened  to  you  ? 

ViSCOU  NTESS. 

It  was  one  of  rny  maids  wanted  to  Ipeak 

with  me. - 

Marchioness. 

Well  ? 

Viscountess. 

§he  came  to  let  me  know,  t-hat  my  mother- 
in-law  is  dreadfully  angry  with  me.  She  has 
been  told  the  whole  ftory  of  the  Baronefs ; 
fhe  is  a  friend  of  her  relations  ;  and  the  lofs  at 
play,  which  has  been  attributed  to  my  coun- 
fels,  has  inclined  my  mother-in-law  to  read 
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me  a  fine  Icfture* Only  think :  Ihe  has 

fixed  herfelf  in  my  chamber,   and  waits  to 

preach  me  a  ferrhofi She  Ihall  wait  a 

cohfiderable  time,  fot  I  am  determined  td 
pafs  the  night  with  you.— • 

Marchioness. 
How  foolifh ! 

ViSCOUNTESSi 

But  would  you  have  me  'go  and  expofe 
myfelf  to  fuch  a  fcene,  having  fuch  delicate 
nerves,  after  having  fupped,  and  with  fuch 
fennbility  as  you  know  I  have  ^^  ■  no,  it  is 
tmpofllble.  I  ihall  remain  here  till  to-morrow 
morning.-^— We  will  chat— I  have  fo  many 

things  to  tell  you! You  cannot  conceive 

how  much  1  am  to  be  pitied  for  what  I  feel 
inwardly  — ^  You  frequently  fee  me  have  • 
Ihort  intervals  of  melancholy.  This  in- 
equality is  very  excufable  •,  and  all  the  phi* 
lofophy  in  the  world  is  not  always  fufiici- 
cnt  to  get  the  better  of  diftrcffes,  which 
aflfeft  fo  fenfibly. 

li 
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Mahchioness. 

Your  courage,. at  leaft^  Ihould  be  admired, 
by  which  you  cai>  fo  well  conceal  your  feet* 

.     V  I  S  C  O  U  N  T  £  S  S» 

To  be  fum,  I  have  courage— Were  it  not 
for  fome  ftrong  lines  in  mycharad^r,  what 
would  become  of  me.  Judge  of  my  ficua- 
tion  ;  I  will  teH  it  you  in  two  words  -,  I  have 
a  hjyina^iid,  who  <x>mpkins  of  mc^  and  cpn- 
tradi&$  me  inceflfantly  ^  a  father-in-law,  and 
0K>ther4n-law^  who  cannot,  endure  me^  and 
with  wbom  I  am  obliged  to  live,  fince  I  am 
orvcof  their  family  ^  I  have  a  hundred  ene- 
mies, wha  blackep  and  abufe  mc ;  and,  ex- 
cept; yourfelf^  I  haye  not  a  fing^e  friend* 

* 

Makchioness..  . 

It  is  a  terrible  fuuation ;  but  what  have 
y Ou  done  to  6>ften  it  ? 

VlSCOUNTISS. 

I  feek  diflipation  ;  I  never  remain  at  home  ; 
I  go  abroad,  and  run  about  ^  I  endeavour  to 
6 
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find  people^  about  whom  I  am  indifFerenti 
and  who  do  not  iove  me,  that  I  may  fhun 
my  family,  who  hate  apd  torment  me« 

Marchiokbss« 

But  one  cannot  always  fly  from  HomCj  it 
is  ncccffary  to  be  found  there  fometithes;  and 
there  is  no  (baking  off  the  authority  of  a 
hufband.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  the  love  of  thofe  on  whom  one 
depends,  than  to  infult  and  irritate  them, 
and  to  occadon  their  coming,  perhaps,  to 
violent  extremities  ? 

■ 

Vi  scouvrTsss. 

But  to  pleafe  them  one  muft  almoft  re^ 
nounce  the  world  \  muft  remain  at  home  k 
part  of  the  day,  and  frequently  fup  there ; 
muft  contradt  no  debts»  tlor  ever  play  at 
Pharaoh* 

Marchioness  laughing. 
Why,  truly,  thcfe  arc  very  hard  and  ty- 
rannical conditions. 

ViSCOUNTSSS. 

You  lauj^h  at  me-^r^I  (an  vjrry  well  con^ 

»9 
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ceive  that  rticfe  defires  would  not  be  vcrjr 
tyranitical  to  you,  and  that  you,  who  arc 
reafon  kfelf,  would  fubmit  to  them  without 
pain  :   but  I  have  not  had  the  fame  advan- 
tages that  you  enjoy,  the  having  received  a 
fompleat  education.     You  have  acquired  a 
thoulandaccomplilhment&5  you  can  employ 
yourfclf,  and  you.  can  r(emain  at  home  with- 
out being  tired  %   you  had  an  excellent  guide 
to  conduft  ypur-firft  fteps  into  the  world  j 
you  received  excellent  advice,  which  ferved 
to  form  your  heart  and  underftanding ;  it  is 
not  thcrefoVe  aftonifliing  that  you  have  me- 
thod, reafon,  and  invariable  principles.     If 
you  were  nor,  as  :you  are,  a  model  of  pru- 
dence arid  good  condud,   you  mud  have 
Jbccn  born  art  ideot,  or  a  fool.     So,  my  dear 
friend,  dor>*t  be  too  vain  of  all  your  per- 
fc6tiQr>s  I  you  owe  the  grcateft  part  of  them 
to  the  tender  cares  of  your  valuable  Aunt. 

Marchioness  afide. 

'  O  heaven  t  what  a  juft  and  fevere  criticifm 
does  fhe  make,  without  intending  it ! 
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Viscountess. 
For  my  part,  I  was  fent  to  a  Convent  in 
my  infancy,  and  only  quitted  it  to  be  mar- 
ried 'j    it  follows  naturally,  you  are  fedate, 

and  I  am  giddy 1  gave  myfelf  up  to  the 

cuftoms  which  I  found  prevailing  in  t^c 
world  i  having  no  rcfource  withm  myfelf, 
I  endeavoured  to  find  in  diiTipation  what 
alone  could  refcuc  me  frojn  .»  liftlcfs  ex- 
iftence.  ,        - 

Marchioness. 

But  you  are  fo  young,  you  ftill  have  it 
in  ^  your  power  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
accomplilhments, 

VlS-COUNTESS. 

I  wifli  for  it,  and  I  do  what  I  Can  — 
I  attend  a  courfe  of  natural  philofophy; 
I  have  a  billiard-mafter ;  I  ride  the  great 
horfe  i  I  learn  to  drive  a  Phaeton  ;  yet, 
with  all  this,  when  I  am  alone  in  my  clofet, 
I  do  not  find  myfelf  better  engaged^  or  my 
retirement  more  agreeable, 

Marchioness. 
I  very  well  believe  it ;   the  kind  of  ftudy 

I J  iij 
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which  you  have  chofoi,  cannot  be  a  great 
itfource  ia  folitudc, 

VlSQOONTBSS, 

ttowcvcf,  that  kind  of  ftudy  is  very  much 
in  faihion,  and  all  the  woinen>  now-a-rdays, 
run  after  it  equally, 

Marchxon£s$. 
Let  us  leave  the  fciences  and  violent  ex- 
ercifes  to  the  men  i  they  have  not  our  graces, 
we  want  their  ftrcngth.  They  are  deftined 
for  great  affairs  5  courage,  boldnefs  and  en^ 
thufiafm  is  proper  for  them ;  moderation, 
reafon,  and  gentle  manners  are  our  portion* 
In  endeavouring  to  refemble  us,  they  debafe 
thcmfelves  j  and  we,  by  imitating  them,  re- 
nounce all  our  allurements,  and  lofe  the  moft 
certain  means  of  pleaHng. 

ViscovKtess. 

So,  my  heart,  you  difapprove  of  a  woman 
playing  billiards,  going  a  hunting,  or  attend* 
ing  philofophical  lectures* 


*• 
/ 
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Marchioness.     ^ 

I  think  that  in  every  thing,  only  the  ex- 
cefs  is  to  be  condetntied.  A  woman,  who 
would  dedicate  her  whole  life  to  the  occu- 
pations you  mention,  and  who,  %t  ih^  fame 
time,  fails  to  cultivate  any  other  talent, 
fcems  to  me,  I  muft  own,  very  much  to  be 
pitied ;  for  to  ihort,  at  forty  yeans  of  age, 
(he  can  neither  follow  the  chace,  nor  drive 
a  Phaeton* 

ViSCOUNTSSS. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  think  of  what 

I  (hall  do  at  forty You  have  given  me 

the  idea,  1  muft  attend  to  it 1  (hall  be 

fadly  off  at  forty,  I  forcfce  that My 

heart,    you  talk  like  an  Angel,    you  have 
convinced  me.     I  fliall  give  up  riding  —  for 

it  tires  me  dreadfully. But  I*  bear  Jnliet. 

—'—-What  does  (he  want  with  us  ? 


1«  •  •  •• 
I   UIJ 
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SCENE    VII, 

I 
I 

MARCHIONESS,  VISCOUNTESS,  | 

JULIET,  beUing  ij/00  D^mfncs  and  Majh. 


Juliet  H  the  Vifc$untrfs. 

My  Lady,  here  arc  the  Mafquerade  d  reflex 
you  defined. 

Marchioness, 
How,  Mafquerade  drefles  I 

Viscountess. 

There  is  a  mafquerade  at  the  Opera-houfc 
to-night. 

Marchioness. 
Well,  what  then  ? 

Viscountess. 
What  then,  my  heart  j  let  us  go  to  it. 

Marchioness. 
I  fwcar  to  you  I  will  not  go, 
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0 

Viscountess.  ' 

But  hear  me  •,  I  am  pofitively  refolved  not 
to  go  home  till  five  in  the  morning ;  it  is 
now  one  o'clock,  what  (hall  we  do  till  then  ? 

Marchioness. 

Whatever  you  pleaf^-,  but,  for  my  part, 
I  am  refolved  to  go  to  b^d, 

Viscountess. 

Well,  I  knpw  that,  *tis  your  wayj  you 
always  begin  with  a  refufal, 

Marchion*£SS. 

You  fhall  no  longer  reproach  me  with  my 
weaknefe,  for  I  promife  you  from  henceforth 
to  perfevere  in  my  refiftance. 

Viscountess. 

I  agree :  But  at  prefent  it  would  be  too 
cruel;  you  Hpow  very  well  I  cannot  go 
J^ome, 

Marohioness» 
Well,  I  oflfer  you  a  bed. 
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Viscountess. 
I  go  to  bed  !   I  deep  in  my  prefcnt  agita- 
tion ! 

Marchioness.  . 
Will  you  pcrfuadc  me  that  you  can  have 
no  reit  but  at  the  mafquerade  ? 

Viscountess. 
It  will  at  leaft  fervc  to  drive  away  dis- 
agreeable thoughts,  which  I  very  much  want 
at  prefent. 

Juliet  afiie. 
That  is  very  diftreffing. 

Viscountess, 

1  appeal  to  Juliet Hear,  my  dear  Ju- 
liet, \  have  a  reafon,  a  very  powerful  reafon, 

which  prevents  my  going  home, 

Juliet. 
I  know  the  reafon,  my  Lady. 

Viscountess, 

How! 

Juliet. 

Mrs,  Harriot,  your  maid,  whom  I  never 
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faw  but  once  before  in  my  life^  has  infornied 
me,  with  the  grcatcft  exaftnefs,  of  every  par- 
ticular that  Ihe  has  had  the  honour  to  ^11 
you ;  and  as  (he  did  not  defire  me  to.  be  it^ 
cret,  I  ^think  I  may  be  allowed  to  acquaint 
you,  that  you  cannot  very  much  depend 
upon  her  difcretion. 

Viscounty  s  s. 

But  where  flxall  I  find  a  difcreet  maid  ? 
She  is  the  fixth  to  whom  I  have  given  my 
confidence ;  I  have  difmiiTcd  five,  I  cannot 

do  better In  fliort,  you  plainly  fee,  Ju-r 

liet,  that  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  mafquerade, 
than  to  wait  here  till  morning,  tiring  our- 
felves  to  death — Come,  drcfs  your  Miftrcfs. 


Marchioness! 
•Tis  necdlefs  to  perfccute  me- 


Juliet,  lew  to  the  Marcbionefs. 

You  have  no  other  way,  my  Lady,  to  get 
rid  of  her. 

Marchioness,  kwtcJuUetf 
It  IS  infufierablct 
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1      ' '  '       '     * 

Viscountess. 

»  .        , 

-  • . 

:  J  afltift  you  I  have  fcarccly  a  greater  de- 
lire  to  go  to  the  mafquerade  than  you  have. 

Marchioness. 

Yes,  and  it  is  from  reafon  that  you  make 

this  effort ;   truly  it  is  very  heroic  ! But 

hear  me ;    I  am  content  to  go  with  you. 

r 

V  I  s  c.o  tJ  H  T  E  $  3,  wilh  tr^n^t. 

'  Ah,  charming  woman ! My  heart,  how 

I  love  you * 

Marchioness, 

But  it  is  upon  condition,  that  if  you  find 
a  woman  of  your  acquaintance  there,  I  fhall 
leave  you  with  her,  and  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn. 

Viscountess. 

Well,  agreed ;  with  all  my  heart :  that  13 
but  reafonable  !    Come,  come,  let  us  drefs. 

.Juliet,  to  ibe  Vifccuntefs^ 
Will  your  Ladyihip  flip  on  your  Domino  ? 
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Viscountess.. 

.  Moft  willingly^ — r(Sbe  drejfef  ber.)    Wc 
Ihall  have  fomc  channing  figures  there    ■  ■ 

Marchioness  afide. 

•  ^         .  I  .        .. 

•  What  folly  I — What  inconfiftency  !-^But 

her  education  is  her  excufe— $he  is,  really 

to  be  pitied .  . 

J  u  L I  R  x.  /^  the  Marcbi^nefs. 

Now  my  Lady  for  you.  ,  {She  dreffcs  the 
Marcbionefs.)  t 

Viscount-ess. 

I  am  told  that  the  Mafquerade  will  be  very 
grand  to-night-: — I  believe  th<t  I  fhall  be 
very  agreeable  thcre-^ Where  arc  our  malks  ? 

'        Ha,  there  they  are 1  will  take  this 

one Make  hafte,  my  little  pufs— — Ah  ! 

how  charming  you  look  in  that  dreis !   »    ■* 

What  a  droll  habit How  I  love  to  be  dif- 

guifed And  our  head  drefs  ? 

Juliet. 
There  it  is* 
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M  ARCHI  ONSSS. 

Let  MS  put  on  our  maflcs  firft.    (She  puts 
mTfermaJk.) 

^Viscountess. 

Make  hafte  then,  dear  Juliet my  feet 

burn  with  impatience—— This  is  juft  the 

time  when  the  mafquerade  is  delightful 

Come,  come,  quickly.    (She  puts  on  bcr  majk.) 

MAHCHiONESS. 

Somebody  is  coming         See  who  it  is, 
Juliet— 

Juliet* 

0  my  God !  Madim— 

Marchioness. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Juliet. 

1  believe  I  hear  Lady  Jemima's  voictp 

Maackioness. 

0  heaven ! 

Juliet. 

1  am  not  miftaken  •,  it  is  fhe. 
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M  AUCKIOHESS; 

I  tremble. 

Vl  S  COU  NT  ESS, 

What  an  unlucky  accident ! 


Juliet  tffiJe. 
What  a  terrible  apparition  at  this  inftant. 


SCENE     VIII. 

LADY  JEMIMA,  MARCHIONESS, 

VISCOUNTESS. 

(Lady  Jemima  remains  a  Uule  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ft  age  ^  looking  with  furprife  at  the  mafqueradt 
drefs\  the  Vifcountefs  and  Marcbionefs  feem  ftruck 
dumb  and  confufed.) 

Lady  JbmiMa  coming  forward. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  difturb  your  pka- 
fures*  but  I  mull  abfolutely  fpeak  oae  word 
with  my  niece. 
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ViscouNTES  Si  !&Mr  to  tbi  'Marcbionefs* 

Make  yourefcape,  my  heart — I  will  reiM^n, 
and  go  through  the  fcene  in  your  place— I 
will  facrifice  myfelf  willingly-^ — 

Marchio^tess,  kw  to  the  Vifcountefs* 
No,  go  yourfelf,  I  iritreat  you. 

Viscountess  low. 
I  cannot  forfake  you. 

Lady    JeaTima. 

I  have  forgotten  the  mafquerade  cuftoms— 
and  you  are  too  well  difguifed  for  me  to  dif- 
cover  you Niece,  will  you  arjfwer  me?—. 

Viscountess   eipproacbingy  with  a 

mafquerade  voice. 
My  dear  Aunt,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  this 
little  mafquerade  ■ 

Marchioness  unmajkit^^ 
Dear  Aunt,  I  am  diftra6i:ed. 

Viscountess,  loia  U  the  Martbm^. 
'Tis  I  then  that  muft  run  for  it — Adieu^ 
my  heart.     I  am  inconfolablc  for  whftC  ha» 
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ftappeaed.  Aunts  and  jn6tbcrs-itt-la'w  haVe 
tertaiaif  tonipired  agakift  me  this  day :  weU^ 
t  wiM  go  aod  give  mjffelf  up  into  the  hands 
of  mine,  to  punifti  me  for  the  diftneft  I  hare 

been  the  occafion  of  to  you Adieu. 

(Sbe  goes  out.) 


SCENE    IX. 

LADY  JEMIMA,  MARCHIONESS,. 

JULIET. 

(Juliet  m&ves  fimeji^s  u  gt  auwf.) 

« 

Lady   Jemima. 
Stay,  Juliet ;  you  wrote  to  me  -,  I  owe  you 
an  anfwer,  and  I  could  not  think  of  keeping 
you  longer  in  fufpenfe. 

Juliet. 
Ah,  my  Lady  !  I  prefume  to  giiefs  it 

L  A  D  Y  J  £  M  I  M  A,  to  the  Marcbioftefs. 
Lay  alide  that  embarralled  look,  niece;  do 
you  fee  in  my  countenance  any  appearance 

Kk' 
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of  diflatisfaftion  ?  I  have  caufc  to  complain 
of  you,  but  you  fecm  to  be  too  fenfible  of 
your  fault,  to  let  it  be  poffible  for  me  to 
reproach  you. 

Marchioness. 

You  fee  me,  my  dear  Aunt,  penetrated  with 
grief  and  conf ufion ;  the  excefs  of  your  in- 
dulgence makes  me  ftill  more  to  blame  ■  I 
dare  not  give  you  the  particular  reafons  which 
might  plead  a  little  in  my  vindication,  but 
be  fo  good  as  to  a(k  Juliet  in  what  manner  I 
have  been  mifled,  and  with  what  reluftance. 

Lady  Jemima. 

Without  knowing  your  reafons,  and  with- 
out being  able  to  approve  of  them,  I  fup- 
pofe,  fince  you  have  broken  your  promiie, 
that  it  muft  have  coft  you  a  fevere  ftruggle. 

Marchioness. 

I  deceived  you ;  but  how  have  I  fufiered 
for  ic  1  Ah  !  if  you  could  fee  my  heart ! 

Lady  Jemima. 

You  have  grieved  me;  you  have  told  me  a 
falfhood,   but  you  have  not  deceived  me. 
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While  you  was  telling  me  that  ftory,  I  en- 
joyed one  pleafure,  that  of  being  convinced 
by  your  blufhing  and  your  aukwardnefs, 
that  you  was  telling  a -lie  for  the  firft  time. 
As  I  have  more  experience  than  you,  by 
being  more  artful,  you  would  not  have  fuc* 
ceeded  better  ih  attempting  to  perfuade  me, 
and  I  know  that  I  (hould  never  have  forgot 
it.  Several  cJrcumftanccs  may  make  one  for- 
give a  levity,  a  want  of  refpeft ;  but  nothing 
can  render  an  inftance,  a  fingle  inftance  of 
fal(hood  excufabie,  Ceafe  then,  my  child,  to 
reproach  yourfclf  for  a  fault  which  1  forgive, 
and  (hall  never  again  mention.  I  came  this 
night,  I  broke  in  upon  you,  not  for  this 
explanation,  but  to  bring  you  fome  good 
news  which  I  have  been  informed  of  but  this 
inilant* 

Marchioness* 

Good  news !  *       What  is  my  hufband  on 
his  way  ?— Will  he  be  here  foon  ?— -• 

LADt    j£MlMA« 

You  have  guefled  it— ^and  I  came  t9 
give  you  previous  information— 

Kkij 
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Marchioness  ajiie, 

O  God! (AleuL)    Soon— 'In  how 

many  d^ys  ? 

Lady  Jemima. 

He  intended   to   furprife  you but  I 

thought  it  would  be  right  to  give  you  notice 
■he  has  written  to  me      ■   he  will  arrive 


this  night— he  will  be  here  in  an  hour 

Juliet. 

She  turns  pale fhe  ftaggers ^Ah, 

Madam  ! (Laiy  Jemima  and  Juliet  fupptrt 

the  Marcbionefs.) 


Marchioness, 
He  will  be  here  in  an  hour  ?— 


'Lady  Jemima. 

From  whence  this  fudden  alarm  ? — What 
have  you  to  dread  ?  Have  you  not  a  mother, 
a  friend  ?  ■    ■   Have  you  nothing  to  fay  to 
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lier  ?——.  Cannot  I  obtain  -one  moment's 
xonfidencc  ?-~Whcn  you  ref ufc  mc,  is  it 
pofTible  you  cannot  fee  that  my  heart  muft 
guefs  the  rcafon  of  your  diftrefs  ?  Will 
you  not  fpeak,  my  girl  ? — Is  this  the  return 
you  make  to  all  my  tendcrncfs? 

Mar  c  hi  o  n  ess. 

What  a  time  have  you  chofen  to  afk  that 

confidence  I  owe  you  by  fo  many  titles. 

You  are  every  thing  to  me 1  love  you  as 

I  ought  to  Jove  you  ;  I  cannot  better  exprefs 
to  you  the  excefs  of  fuch  an  aSeftionate  at- 
tachment—-If  k  depended  only  on  a  con- 
fefiion  of  my  faults,  you  may  be  aflured  my 
heart  would  be  open  to  you— —If  you  were 
only  my  friend,  you  fliould  know   all  my 

fccrets. — But  my  benefaftrefs  ! to  abufe 

your   goodnefs,   your  geaeroilty-- no,   I 

cannot 

Lady  Jemima* 

Since  you  will  not  fpeak  out,  I  muft  pre- 
vent you Thanks  to    the    attention  of 

Juliet,  it  is  in  my  power.    I  am  grieved  that 

Kkiij 
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it  is  to  her  only  I  muft  be  indebted  for  the 
luppinefs  of  being  ufeful  to  you. 

» 

Marchioness. 

« 

What  do  I  hear !  O  heavens  1 

Juliet. 

Yes,  Madam,  I  mud  own  I  have  betraye4 
you ;  you  owe  three  thoufand  five  hundred 

Marchioness. 


My  God  !  is  it  ppffible  ? 

Ladv  Jimima. 
They  are  paid.- 

Marchioness. 
Ah!  Dear  Aunt!— — 

Juliet  kiffing  her  band. 
Allow  me.  Madam 

Marchioness. 

How  can  I  ever  acknowledge  fuch  kindnefs, 
and  how  can  I  ever  expiate  my  faults! — But, 
xpy  dear  Aunt,  my  heart  is  torn  whci^  I  thii\k 

5 


/ 

/ 
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that  fuch  gcncrofity  muft  injure  your  fortune, 
and  that  it  fhould  cofl:  you  fo  great  a  Gl^ 
icrifice  to  repair  my  follies. 

Lady  Jemima. 

No,  my  child,  don't  be  uneafy,  I  had  that 
fum  lying  by  me  •,  could  I  make  a  ufe  of  it 
fo  pleafing  to  myfclf  ?  There  is  the  fruits  of 
oeconomy ;  by  its  means  we  can  render  ellen- 
tial  fervices  to  thofe  we  love :  what  grati- 
fied whim  could  ever  be  expeAed  to  yield  a 
pleafure  comparable  to  fuch  inexpreiBble 
happinefs  ? 

,  Marchioness, 

You  have  favcd  my  honour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world ;  buf  what  remorfe  you  leave  me. 
I  have  never  been  fo  fenfible,  as  at  this  mo^ 
menr,  of  the  faulty  extravagance  of  my  con- 
duft.  When  you  have  done  every  thing  for 
me,  by  an  inconceivable  fatality,  I  am,  per- 
haps, but  the  more  to  be  pitied — Can  you  ftill 
love  me  ?  Can  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have 
loft  none  of  my  titles  to  your  affeAion,  after 
Jiaving  fo  greatly  offended  ? Can  yoq^^ 
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frMQi  heJDcejEbf tb^  efteem  me^  and  beUcve  my 

pfomifes? For  pity's  fake,  condcfccnd,  if 

poffible,  to  reconcile  me  to  myfelf 

Lady  Jxmima. 

Be  calm,  my  dear,  be  calm ;  do  not  Aif- 
pe£l  tbat  I  banrc  any  apprehenlions  for  what 
imay  happtn:,  whkb  your  repentance  would 
jdeftioy,  if  I  could  have  conceived  any.  You 
haye  done  simihy  k  is  true,  but  I  muft 
a£:ri:bc  the  greateil  part  of  youc  faults  to 
mjiftifc 

Marchioness. 
To  you  ?   O  heavens ! 

Lady  Jeacima. 

Yes,  undoubtedly :  Tho'  I  gave  you  good 
advice,  I  did  not  point  out  the  dangers  of 
the  world  to  you,  but  too  vaguely.  If  I 
had  been  fufiiciently  particular  in  diftinguifli*- 
ing  the  dangers,  with  your  underitanding 
and  feellngSy  I  am  certain  you  would  have 
avoided  them.  You  have  received  a  feverc 
leflbn  from  experience,  which  I  might  have 
prevented.  But  all  is  recovered  j  let  us  forget 
6 
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our  fufFerings,  and  our  forrows,  and  think 
only  of  the  happinefs  which'  awaits  us.     , 

'    M  A  R  C  HJO  N£S  S. 

Happinefs !  ah !  you  have  really  let  nap 
know  what  it  is  :  it  is  in  th^  bofom  of  our 
families^  and  in  difcharging  our  duties,  that 
it  is  to  be  found.  A  life  of  virtue,  ahd  the 
iQoft  pleafing  and  natural  aflS;£tions,  lead  to, 
and  procure  happinefs.  Vanity,  affeftation; 
and  unnatural  manners  keep  it  aJC  a  diftance. 
It  is  only  the  portion  of  a  pure  hearty  and  a 
)uft  judgment. 

Lady  Jemima,  embracing  her. 

It  muft  be  yours.  It  fhall  be  fo,  I  am 
certain.  But  come,  my  child,  let  us  go  and 
meet  Lord  Germaine^  come. 

Marchioness. 

I  am  then  to  fee  him  again,  and  nothing  to 

difturb  my  joy Ah !    my  dear  Aunt  \ 

Juliet,  come  with  us,   I  would  enjoy 

the  pleafure  of  being  reunited  to  all  that  I 
love,  at  the  fame  iniitant  !-*— — 
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Juliet. 

You  fliould  fee  into  the  bottom  of  mjr 
hearty  Madam,  and  there  you  will  furely 
difcovef  the  excefs  of  my  happinefs  and  gra- 
titude. 

Lady  Jemima. 

Let  us  lofe  no  more  time;  come,  Julie^ 
come,  my  dear  girl.  (She  takes  the  Marcbimefs 
under  her  arm^  who  gives  hers  to  Juliet.) 

Marchioness  in  going  out. 
Ah !  how  happy  am  I ! 


The  END  of  the  First  Volume. 
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